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F all the ſuperſtitious practices that have 

ever degraded the human race, the wor- 
ſhip of animals might be deemed the moſt abject 
and the moſt abſurd : and yet did that propen- 
lity originate from the pureſt of motives. In 
the early ages of the. world, man was on all ſides 
encompaſſed by dangers, and had to ſtruggle 
naked and unarmed againſt the formidable at- 
tacks of his numerous foes. Thoſe animals, 
therefore, which conſpired with his efforts to 
deſtroy and eradicate the hoſtile tribes, were na- 


* In Greek 1816, which the Romans adopted. It has no name 
in European languages, as being unknown in our climates. Ac- 
cording to Albertus, it was called in Egyptian Leheras. In Avi- 
cenna, the word An/chuz denotes the Ibis. St. Jerome was miſ- 
taken in tranſlating Janſehuph ( Leviticus, ii. Iſaiab, xxxiv.) by 
Ibis, for a nocturnal bird is meant in that paſſage. Some inter- 
preters render the Hebrew word Tin/chemet by Ibis. | 
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turally entitled to his regard and affection. But 
the ſentiment of gratitude afterwards degene- 
rated into veneration ; and fear and intereſt, 
nouriſhing the groveling propenſion, both the 
uſeful and the pernicious creatures were alike 
exalted into the rank of gods. 
Egypt is one of thoſe countries where animal- 
worſhip was of the higheſt antiquity, and ob- 
ſerved with the moſt {ſcrupulous attention, for 
many ages; and that humiliating ſpecies of ido- 
latry, which is authenticated by all the monu- 
ments that have been tranſmitted to poſterity, 
ſeems to prove, that the original ſettlers had 
long contended with the noxious animals. In 
fact, crocodiles, ſerpents, graſshoppers, and all 
the other loathſome creatures, teemed in the 
deep and ſpacious mud, deluged by the annual 
inundation of the river. The heat of a tropical 
ſun foſtering the rich ſlime would engender infi- 
nite numbers of offenſive and ſhapeleſs beings, 
which would ſucceſſively be effaced, till the 
earth, purged of its impurities, Was occupied by 
nobler inhabitants. 55 
« Swarms of little venomous ſerpents, the 
early hiſtorians relate *, © role out of the ſlime 
of marſhes, and dying in a great body towards 
Egypt, would have entered into that country 
ce and ſpread deſolation, had not the This op- 
* poſed itſelf to their inroad, and repelled them.“ 


* Hcrodotus, Euterpe, No 6. Ans, Solinus, Marcellinus, 


Was 


Pomponius Mela, /:b. iii. 8. 
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Was not this the ſource of the ſuperſtitious ve- 
neration paid to that bird? The prieſts encou- 
raged the notions of the vulgar ; when the gods, 
they ſaid, deigned to afſume a viſible form, it 
was that of the Ibis. Their tutelar deity Thoth 
or Mercury, the inventor of arts and of laws, 
had already undergone that transformation *; 
and Ovid, faithful to this ancient mythology, in 
the battle of the gods and giants, conceals Mer- 
cury under the wings of an Ibis, &c . But ſet- 


ting alide all theſe fables, we have ſtill to exa- 
mine the hiſtory of the combats between theſe 


birds and the terpents. Herodotus aſſures us, 


that he went to view the field of battle. Near 
* the town Butus,” he ſays, © on the confines of 
« Arabia, where the mountains open into the 


« vaſt plain of Egypt, I there ſaw immenſe 


0 heaps of ſerpents' bones 4. Cicero cites this 


paſſage 8, and Pliny ſeems to confirm it, by ſay- 
ing, that the Egyptians invoke the Ibiſes againſt 
the invaſion of ſerpents lf. : 


We read alſo in the hiſtorian Joſephus, that 


Was Moſes made war on the Æthiopians, he 
carried, in cages of papyrus, à great number of 


Ibiſes, to oppoſe them to the ſerpents . This 


» Plato in Phedr. 
+ Metam. 46. v. | | 
t Herodotus, Euterpe, Nos 75 and 76 | 
& Lib. 1. De Nat. Deorum. 
| Hiſt. Nat. Lib. x. 28. 
<q Antiq, Judaic. lib. ii. 10. 
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ſtory, which is not very probable, is eafily ex- 
plained by a fact mentioned by Maillet, in his 
deſcription of Egypt: A bird named Pharaoh's 

% caþ72 (known to be the Ibis) follows more than 
an hundred leagues the caravans in their 
© route to Mecca, for the ſake of the dung left 
« at the encampments, though at other times it 
is never ſeen on that track n. We may 
preſume, that the Ibiſes thus accompanied the 
Hebrew nation in their march out of Egypt; 
and that Joſephus has disfigured the tact, by aſ- 
cribing to the prudence of the general waat 
was he only to the inſtinct of the birds; and 
has introduced the army of thiopians and the 
cages of papyrus to embelliſh his narration, 
and to exalt our idea of the legiſlator of the 
Jews. 
To kill the Ibis was, among the Egyptians, 
forbidden under pain of death +. That peo- 
ple, whoſe temper was cqually gloomy and 
vain, invented the lugubrious art of preparing. 
mummies, by which the ey endeavoured, we Ay 
ſay, to perpetuate death, and to counteract the 
benevolent views of nature, which, in compaſ- 
ſion to our feelings, labours aſſiduouſly to efface . 
every diſmal and funereal image. Not only 
were they ſolicitous to preſerve human bodies, 
they applied their {kill in embalming to the 


ſacred animals. Many receptacles of mum- 


» Deſcription de 'Egypt, partie II. p. 23. 
+ Herodotus, uti ſupra, 
mies 


„ 5 


mies which have been dug up in the plain of 
Saccara are called bird-pits, becauſe only birds 
are found embalmed, particularly the Ibis, con- 
tained in tall earthen pots, whoſe orifice is 
{topped with cement. We have received ſeveral 
of theſe veſſels; and in all of them we diſcover- 
ed a fort of doll, formed by the bandages which 
encaſed the bird, of which the greateſt part fell 


into black duſt when the ligatures were removed. 


We could however perceive all the bones of a 
bird, with the feathers ſticking to ſome bits of 


fleſh that remained ſolid. From theſe frag- 
ments we could judge of the ſize of the bird, 


which was nearly equal to that of the curlew; 


and the bill, which was preſerved in two of the 


mummics, ſhowed the genus: it was as thick 


as that of a ſtork, was curved like the bill of the 


curlew, but not channelled : and as its curva- 


ture is equal throughout, we may place the Ibis 


between the ſtork and the curlews *. In fact, 
ſo nearly is it related to both theſe genera of 


birds, that the modern naturaliſts have ranged it 
with the latter, and the ancients had claſſed it 


with the former. Herodotus has diſtinctly cha- 
racterized the Ibis, by ſaying that“ its bill is 
„much hooked, and its legs like thoſe of the 
ce crane.” He takes notice of two ſpecies ; 


„The firſt,” he relates, © is entirely black; 


ce the ſecond, which conſtantly occurs, is all 


5 See one of the bills repreſcnted by Edwards, plate 10g. 
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* white, except the tips of the feathers of the 
** wing and tail, which are very black ; and the 
„neck and head, which are only covered with 
* ſkin.” 

But I muſt here remove the obſcurity with 
which this paſſage of Herodotus has been in- 
volved by the ignorance of tranſlators, and 
which ** an air of fable and abſurdity on the 
whole. A clauſe which ought to have been 
rendered literally, which ener gecur among 
men's feet,” runs thus in their verfions, * theſe 
te indeed have feet like men.” Naturaliſts, at a 
loſs to conceive the import of this odd compa- 
riſon, have ſtrained to explain or palliate it. 
"FIR ſuppoſe that Herodotus miſtook the ſtork 
for the white ibis, and imagined its flat toes to 
reſemble thoſe of a man. But this interpreta- 
tion was unſatisfactory; ; and the Ibis with human 
feet might have been rejected among the fables. 
Vet under this abſurd image was it admitted as 
a real exiſtence; and we cannot help being ſur- 
prized to find at preſent this account inſerted in 
the memoirs of a learned academy * : though 
the chimera is only the production of the tranſ- 
lator of that ancient hiſtorian, w hoſe candour in 
acknowledging the uncertainty of his narratives, 
when drawn from other RY ought to 


* cc © The other ſpecies (the White bis) has its feet fachioned 
= like the human feet.” Memoires de l Academie des Inſer iptions & 
Belles Lettres, tome i. p. 28. 


procure 
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procure him credit in ſubjects that came under 
his own obſervation. 

Ariſtotle, too, diſcriminates two ſpecies of 
Ibis; he adds, that the white kind is ſpread over 
all Egypt, except near Peluſium, where only the. 
black ones occur, which are ſeen in no other 
part of the country *. Pliny repeats this par- 
ticular obſervation . But all the ancients, at 
the ſame time that they remark the difference 
of the two birds in point of colour, aſcribe to 
them both the ſame common figure, habits, and 
inſtincts; and regard Egypt, in excluſion to 
every other country, as their proper abode 4. 
Tf it was carried abroad, they alledge, it lan- 
guiſhed out its days, conſumed by the deſire of 
reviſiting its native ſoil d. A bird fo ardently 
attached to its country, naturally became the 
emblem of it: the figure of the Ibis, in the 
hieroglyphics, denotes Egypt, and few images 
or characters are oftener repeated on all the mo- 
numents. They appear on moſt of the obe- 
liſks ; on the baſe of the ſtatue of the Nile, at 
the Belvidere in Rome, and alſo in the garden of 
the Thuilleries at Paris. In the medal of Adrian, 
where Egypt appears proſtrate, the Ibis is placed 
at her ſide; and this bird is figured with an 


» Hiſt. Animal. Ji. ix. 27. 
+ Hiſt, Nat. ib. x. 30. 
t Strabo places them alſo on a freſh-water lake, near Lichas, 
in the extremity of Africa. 
$ Zhan, 


„ elephant 


— _—_— 
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elephant in the medal of Quintus Marius, to 
ſignify Egypt and Lybia, the ſcenes of his ex- 
ploits, &c. 

It fuch was the popular and arcline regard 
paid to the Ibis, it is not ſurprizing that its hiſ- 
tory has been charged with fables. It has been 
ſaid to procreate with its bill“: Solinus ſeems 
not to doubt this; but Ariſtotle juſtly ridicules 
the notion of virgin purity in this ſacred bird +. 
Pierins relates a wonder of an oppoſite kind 
he ſays that, according to the ancients, the ba- 
filiſk was hatched from an Ibis' egg, formed in 
that bird from the venom of all the ſerpents 
which it devoured. They have alſo aſſerted 
that the crocodiles and ſerpents, when touched 
with an Ibis' feather, remained motionleſs as if 
_ enchanted, and often died on the ſpot. Zoro- 
aſter, Democritus, and Philo have advanced | 
theſe tales; and other authors have repreſented 
it as living to an extreme age : the prieſts of 
Hermopolis pretended even that it might be 
immortal, and as a proof they ſhowed Appion 
an Ibis fo old, they faid, that it was no more 
ſubject to death. 

Theſe are but part of the fictions on the ſub- 
ject of the Ibis, fabricated in the religious land 
of Egypt: ſuperſtition ever runs into extremes; 
but if we conſider the political motives that 


* Flian. 


+ De Generatione Animalium, lib. iii. 6. 


would 
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would induce a legiſlator to eſtabliſh the wor- 


ſhip of uſeful animals, we muſt admit the ne- 
ceſſity in that country of preſerving and multi- 
plying them, in order to repreſs or extirpate the 
noxious tribes. Cicero * remarks judiciouſly, 
that no animals were held ſacred by the Egyp- 
tians but ſuch as merited regard from extreme 
utility to them: an + opinion moderate and 
wite, very different from the ſentence of the 
ſevere and violent Juvenal, who reckons the 


veneration paid to the Ibis among the crimes of 
Egypt; and inveighs againſt that worſhip, Which 
ſuperſtition no doubt overſtrained, but which 
pradence ought to maintain; ſince ſuch is the 


weakneſs of man, that the moſt profound law- 

givers have made that ſpurious paſſion the foun- 

dation of their ſtructures. | 
But to conſider the natural hiſtory of the Ibis, 


5 
Hg yptii nullam belluam, niſi ob aliquam utilitatem JUG ex ea 
caperent, conſecrarunt welut Ibes, maximam vim ſerpentium conſiciunt, 
cum fint aVes excelſe, cruribus rgidis, corneo preeereque roſtro; aver 
runs peſtem ab Ag ypio, cum voclucres engues, ex vaſtitate Lybiz, 
vento Africo invectas, interficiunt atque conſumunt, ex quo fit ut illæ 
nec mo, 72 ViUVE niceant nec odere mortiæ; £47 cb rem mnvocantur ab 
Lg yptiis Ibes—De Nat. Deor. Ib. i. 

M. Perrault has miſtaken the latter part of this ſentence. Au- 
ciens Memoires de] Academic, tom. iii. partie 3. 

We can ſcarce give this as the reaſon of the worſhip of the 
crocodile : but that animal had adoration paid it only in a ſingle 


city of the Arſinoite tribe, while its antagoniſt, the ichneumon, 
was venerated all over Egypt. Beſides, in "obs city of crocodiles, 


theſe deſtructive animals were worſhipped under the impreſßon of 
fear, with the idle view to detain them from viſiting a place whi- 
ther the ſtream naturally never bore LIC, 


we 
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we find it has a ſtrong appetite to feed on ſer- 
-pents, and even a ſort of antipathy to all rep- 
tiles. Belon aſſures us that it continues to kill 
them, though ſated with prey. Diodorus Si- 
culus ſays, that night and day the Ibis, walking 
by the verge of the water, watches reptiles, 
ſearching for their eggs, and deſtroying the 
beetles and graſshoppers which they meet. 
Accuſtomed to reſpectful treatment in Egypt, 
theſe birds advanced without fear into the midſt 
of the cities. Strabo relates, that they filled the 
ſtreets and lanes of Alexandria to ſuch a degree 
as to become troubleſome and importunate, con- 
ſuming indeed the filth, but alſo attacking pro- 
viſions, and defiling every thing with their 
dung: inconveniencies which would ſhock the 
delicate and poliſhed Greek, though the Egyp- 
tians ſo groſsly ſuperſtitious, might cheerfully 
ſubmit to them. 
Theſe birds breed on the palm- trees, and 
place their neſt in the thick bunches of the 
ſharp leaves, to be ſafe from the attacks of their 
enemies, the cats *. It appears that they lay 
four eggs, ſuch at leaſt is the number which 
we may infer from the explication given by 
Pignorius of the table of Iſiacus: He fays, 
that the Ibis makes its eggs after the manner 
of the moon ; which ſeems to have no 


* Philo, de propriet. Animal. _ 
+ Ad lung rationem ova fingit, Menſ. Iſid. Explic. p. 76. 


other 


p 85 
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other import than what Dr. Shaw has noticed, 
that the bird lays as many eggs as the moon has 
phaſes. Alan explains why the Ibis was con- 
ſecrated to the moon, and marks the time of 
its incubation, by faying that it fat as many 


days * as the ſtar Ifis took to perform the revo- 


lution of its phaſes . 
| Pliny and Galen aſcribe the invention of the 
clyſter to the Ibis, as they do the letting blood 
to the hippopotamus : Nor are theſe the 
„only things,” the former adds, “ in which 
© man has profitably imitated the ſagacity of 
animals 5. According to Plutarch, the Ibis 
uſes only falt-water for that purpoſe. Perrault, 
in his anatomical deſcription of this bird, aſ- 
ſerts that he obſerved a hole in the bill, through 
which the water might be diſcharged. 

We have ſaid that the ancients diſtinguiſhed 


* Plutarch aſſures us that the young Ibis juſt hatched, weighs 
two drachms. De Id. & Ofir. 

+ Clement of Alexandria, deſcribing the religious repaſts of the 
Egyptians, ſays, that among other diſhes they carried round among 
the gueſts an Ibis; this bird, by the black and white of its plu- 

mage, was the emblem of the dark and lucid moon. Stromat. 


lib. v. p. 671. And, according to Plutarch ¶ De 1/id. & Oſfir.) the 


lunar creſcent was reprefented by the diſpoſition of d tie white upon 
the black of the plumage. 

1 Galen. [:6. de Plebot. 

$ Smile quiddam (folertize hippopetams, febi junco venam aperi- 
entis) Y wolucris in eadem Egypto monſtravit, que vocatur Ibis; 
roſtro aduncitate per eam partem perluens, qud reddi ciborum onera max- 
ime ſalubre eff. Nec hæc fola multis animalibus reperta ſunt uſui 
| Futura & homiui, Plin. lib. viii. 20,—Alſo Plutarch, De Solert. 
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two ſpecies of Ibis, the white and the black. 
We have ſeen only the white; and though Per- 
rault ſays that the black ibis is oſtener brought 
to Europe than the white, no naturaliſt has 


ſeen it ſince Belon, from whom we muſt give 


the deſcription. 


1 13 J 


The WHITE IBIS. 


Tantalus-Ibis. Linn. and Gmel. 
Ibis Candida. Brill. 

T he Emſecſy or Ox-bird. Shaw. 
The Egyptian Ibis. Lath. 


"FT" 15 bird is ſomewhat larger than the cur- 
lew, and ſomewhat ſmaller than the ſtork : 
its length from the point of the bill to the end 


of the nails is about three feet and an half. 


Herodotus deſcribes it as having tall naked 


legs; the face and front equally deſtitute of 


feathers ; the bill hooked ; the quills of the tail 
and wings black, and the reſt of the plumage 


white. To theſe characters we ſhall add ſome 


other properties not mentionec by the ancient 


hiſtorian : The bill is rounded, and terminates | 


in a blunt point; the neck 1s of an equal thick- 
neſs throughout, and not clothed with pendant 
feathers like that of the ſtork. 
Perrault deſcribed and diſſected one of theſe 
birds, which had lived in the menagerie at Ver- 


ſailles. He found, on comparing it with a 


ſtork, that it was ſmaller, but its bill and feet 


proportionally longer; that the feet of the ſtork 
were only four parts of the whole length of the 


8 9 
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bird, while thoſe of the Ibis were five parts. 
He obſerved the fame proportional difference 
to obtain between their bills and their necks. 
The wings appeared very large; their quills 
were black, and all the reſt of the plumage was 
white, inclined a little to ruſty, and diverſified 
only by ſome purple and reddith ſpots under the 
wings ; the top of the head, the orbits, and the 
under fide of the throat, were void of feathers 
but covered. by a red wrinkled {kin ; the bill 
was thick at the root, round, an inch and _ 
in diameter, and curved the whole length ; 


was of a light yellow at its origin and 165 
orange near the extremity: the ſides of the bill 


were ſharp, and ſo hard that they might cut 
ſerpents *, which is probably the way that the 
bird takes to deſtroy them; for the tip being 
blunt it could ſcarce pierce them. 

The lower part of the legs was red, and mea- 


ſured more than four es Pig ; though Belon, in 


his figure of the black ibis, repreſents it as only 


one inch in length; both that part and the 


foot were entirely covered with hexagonal 


ſcales. The ſcales which incruſted the toes 


were cut into tablets, and the nails were point- 


ed, ſtraight, and blackiſh. Both fides of the 


mid- toe were bordered by the rudiments of 1 


membrane, which, in the two other toes, ap- 


peared only on the inſide. 


* Corneo precerogue reſero. Cicero, uti ſupra. 


5 e Though 
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Though the Ibis is not granivorous, its ven- 
tricle is a fort of gizzard, whoſe inner mem- 
brane is rough and wrinkled. We have more 
than once remarked this incongruity in the 
ſtructure of birds; in the caſſowary, for inſtance, 
which does not- feed on fleſh, the ſtomach is 
membranous like that of the eagle &. 

Perrault found the inteſtines to be four feet 
eight inches long ; the heart was of a middling 
ſize, and not extremely large, as Merula pre- 
tended ; the tongue, which was very ſhort, and 
concealed at the bottom of the bill, was only a 
ſmall cartilage inveſted by a fleſhy membrane 
which gave occaſion to Solinus' remark, that 
this bird had no bill. The globe of the eye 
was ſmall, not exceeding ſix lines in diameter. 
This White Ibis,” ſays Perrault,“ and ano- 
« ther which was kept at the menagerre at Ver- 
« failles, both of them brought from Egypt, were 
the only birds of this kind ever ſeen i in France.” 
According to him, all the deſcriptions of the 
modern authors have been borrowed from the 


* An intereſting circumſtance in this deſcription concerns the 
paſſage of the chyle in the inteſtines of birds. Injections were 
made into the meſenteric vein of one of the ſtorks diſſected with 
the Ibis, and the liquor pailed into the cavity of the inteſtines : 
and a portion of inteſtine having been filled with milk and tied at 
both ends, the compreſſed liquor paſſed into the meſenteric vein. 
Perhaps, adds the anatomiſt, this paſſage is common to all the tribe 
of birds; and as they exhibit no lacteal veins, we may juſtly 
conjecture, that this is the courſe of the chyle in * from the 
inteſtines into the meſentery. 


ancients. 
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ancients. This remark appears to be juſt ; for 
Belon did not recognize the White Ibis in 


Egypt, which 1s improbable, if he had not taken 
it for a ſtork. 


LA] Specific character of the White Ibis, Tantalus- Ibis: © Its 
face is red, its bill yellow, its feet gray, its wing-quills black, its 
OF tawny-w hitiſh.“ 


The BLACK IBIS. 


FTantalus M ger. Gmel. 


Numenius Holoſericeus. Klein. 
Ibis Nigra. Charleton. 


bi T H 15 bird,” ſays Belon, * ſomewhat 


ſmaller than a curlew *; it is ſmaller 


therefore than the white ibis, 2 muſt alſo be 


ſhorter: yet the ancients aſſert that the two 
ſpecies were ſimilar in every reſpect, except in 


colour. The preſent is entirely black; and Be- 


lon ſeems to inſinuate that the front and face are 
covered with bare ſkin, by ſaying that the head 


is like that of a cormorant. But Herodotus, who 


ſeems to have beſtowed attention on his two 


deſcriptions, does not repreſent the head and 

neck as featherleſs. The other characters and 
the habits are ſtated to be the ſame in both 
birds. 


* « This Black Ibis is as high on legs as a bittern, and its bill 
is as thick as the thumb at its origin, pointed at the end, vaulted, 
and ſomething curved, entirely red; as are the thighs and the 
legs. ” Objferv. de Belon, Paris 1555. liv. ii. p. 102. 


[Al Specific character of the Black Ibis, T; autalus Niger. « Its 
face, i its bill, and! its feet, red! its body black.” T 
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The C URL EWS. 
LIS CovRLis. BAF. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Scolepax-Arquata, Linn. and Gmel. 
Numenius, Briſſ. Will. Klein, &c. 
* Numenius Arquata. Lath. 


Hos E words which imitate the cries of 
animals are the. names aſſigned them by na- 


ture, and are the firſt which men have impoſed. 


The ſavage languages exhibit innumerable ex- 
amples of theſe inſtinctive appellations, and 
they have been more or leſs preſerved in the 
poliſhed tongues; in the Greek eſpecially, the 


fineſt and the moſt deſcriptive. Without the 


name elorios, the ſhort deſcription which Ariſ- 
totle gives of the Curlew would be inſufficient 


to diſtinguiſh it from other birds. The French 


* In Greek EMwesogs or Ngwnvoes: in Latin Numenius, Arquata, 
Falcinellus : in Italian Arcaſe, Torquato: in German Wind-Vogel, 
Wetter-FVogel, (wwind-bird, weather-bird); and on the Rhine, near 
Straſburg, Regen-Yoge! (rain-bird) in Dutch Hanikens.: in Da- 
niſh Heel-Spove, and ct in Norwegian Lang-neel, Pur: 5 
in Lapponic Guſgaſtak. wy 

+ * The elorios is a bird that bves near the ſea, and Axe | the 
rall; it feeds along the Dory 1 in fine Weather. 1 


names 
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names courlis, turlis, are words imitative of its 
voice *; and in other languages, the appella- 


tions curlew, caroli, and tarlino, &c. mark the 


ſame relation. The epithets arquata and falci- 
nellus allude to the hooked form of its bill &: 

and ſo alſo does the term numenius, derived 
from neomenia or new moon; becauſe the bill 


reſembles the moon's creſcent. The modern 


Greeks denominate it macrimit!, or long noſe , 
on account of the great length of its bill com- 


pared with that of the body. The bill is ſlen- 


der, furrowed, equally curved throughout, and 


terminated in a blunt point; it is weak, and 
its ſubſtance tender, and calculated only to dig 
up the worms from the ſoft earth. This cha- 
racer might ſet the Curlew at the head of a 
numerous tribe of birds, ſuch as the woodcocks, 
the ſnipes, the horſemen, &c. which, not being 
ari ed with a bill fit for catching or piercing 
fiſh, are obliged to ſubſiſt on the various inſects 
and reptiles that ſwarm in mud and in wet 
boggy grounds. | | 
The neck and feet of the Curlew are long ; 
the legs partly naked, and the toes connected 


near their junction by a portion of membrane. 
The bird is nearly as large as a capon; its total 
length about two feet; that of its bill five or 


ſix inches; its alar extent more than three feet. 


* 1 


+ Geſner. He gives the ſame derivation of the Italian Arcaſt. 
pi Belon. | 
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mach. 


Its whole plumage is a mixture of light gray, 
except the belly and rump, which are entirely 
white; daſhes of brown are interſperſed over 


all the upper parts, and each feather is fringed 


with light gray or ruſty; the great quills of the 


wing are of a blackiſh brown *; the feathers of 
the back have a filky gloſs ; thoſe of the neck 


are downy, and thoſe of the tail, which ſcarce 
extends beyond the Wings, are, as well as the 


middle ones of the wing, interſected with white 
and blackiſh brown. There is little difference 


between the male and the female +, which is 


only ſomewhat ſmaller ; and therefore the par- 
ticular deſcription which Linnzus has oven. of 


it F is ſuperfluous. 


Some naturaliſts have aſſerted, that the fleſh 
of the Curlew has a marſhy taſte ; but it is 
much prized, and ranked by ſeveral with that of 


the water fowls ||. The Curlew lives on earth- 


worms, inſects, periwinkles, &c. which it ga- 
thers on the ſea-beach, or in the marſhes and 
wet meadows : its tongue is very ſhort, and 


On account of the mottled plumage of the Curlews, Schwenck- 
feld terms them pardales; but unfortunately for the refinements of 
nomenclature, that name would rigorouſly exclude more than half 
of the ſpecies of Curlews. 

+ Belon. 

t Willughby. 

$ Numenius Rudbeckii, F auna Suecica, No 139- 

| Willughby and Belon, 


q {dem. Willughby ſays, that he once found a frag | in its fo 


5 concealed 
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concealed at the bottom of the bill. Small 


pebbles *, and ſometimes grain , are found in 
its ſtomach, which is muſcular like that of the 


granivorous birds . The eſophagus is inflated 
like a bag, and overſpread with glandulous pa- 


pillxh, There are two caca of three or four 


fingers length ||. | 

Theſe birds run very wilt C, and fly in 
flocks: they are migratory in France, and hardly 
ſtop in the interior provinces ; but they reſide 
in the maritime diſtricts, as in Poitou **, Aunis, 
and in Brittany along the Loire, where they 
breed FF. It is aftirmed, that in England 
they inhabit the coaſts only in winter, and. that 
in Wr they retire to neſtle in the upland 
country 1. In Germany they arrive in rainy 
weather when the wind is in a certain quarter; 
for the different names there applied to them 
allude to torrents, or tempeſts. They are ſeen 


alſo 1 in Silefia about autumn |||, and they advance 


by Geſner. 

+ Albin. 

1 Willughby. 

8 Iaem. 

li 1dem. 

Hence probably Heſychius has erroneouſly applied the name 
trochilus to the Curlew, which belongs to the gold-crefted wren. 
Clearchus indeed mentions a rrochilus, which muſt be either the 
courier, or ſome of the ſmall dunlins or collared piovers, which 
frequent the ſhores and run with ſpeed. | 

In Poitou thouſands are ſeen entirely gray. Salerne. 

++ 1dem. 


11 Britiſh Zoology, and Borlaſe 8 Nat. 2 * of Nn 
I {1 Schw-enckfeld. 
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in ſummer as far as the Baltic ſea *, and the 
gulph of Bothnia 1. They are found too in 
Italy and in Greece ; and it appears that their 
migrations extend beyond the Mediterranean, 
for they paſs Malta twice a year, in the ſpring 
and autumn . Voyagers have diſcovered Cur- 
lews in almoſt every part of the world &; and 
though their accounts reter tor the moſt part to 
different foreizn branches of this family, it 


appears tne European kind occurs at Senegal ||, 


and in Madagaſcar, fince the bird repreſented, 


* Klein. 


+ Fauna Suecica, Brunnich. Ornith. Boreal. | 

1 Obſervation communicated by the Commander Deſmazy. 

§ Curlews are found in New Holland and in New Zealand. 
Cook. — Numerous © the ſalt-marſhes of Tinian. Anſon.— In 
Chili. Frezier.—In an excurſion on Statenland, we took new ſpe- 
cies of birds, among others a handſome gray curlew ; its neck was 


yellowiſh ; it was one of the moſt beautiful birds we had ever 
ſeen. Forfter, —In the iſle of May (one of the Cape de Verd 


Iſlands) we found curlews. Roberts. — The country of Napal breeds 
different ſorts of birds... great numbers of ducks . . . Others are 
very much like our curlews, their fleſh hard, but good to eat, 
Dampier.—in the bay of Campeachy there are ducks, curlews, 
pelicans, &c. Idem.— There are two ſorts of curlews, that differ in 
bulk as well as in colour; the largeſt are equal to turkey-cocks ; 
(this ſeems exaggerated) their legs are Jong, and their bill hook- 
ed; they are of a dull colour; their wings -are mixed with black 
and white; their fleſh is black, but very good and wholeſome, 
The Engliſh call them double curleaus, becauſe they are twice as 
large as the biggeſt of the others. The little curlews are of a dull 
brown; their legs and their bill are the ſame with thoſe of the pre- 
ceding; ; they are more eſteemed than the — becauſe _y 
fleſh is more delicate. dem. 


I} There are many water fowl in the marſhes of Senegal, ſuch 
as curlews, woodcocks, teals. Adanſon, p. 138. 


N 198, - 
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N* 198, Planches Enlummees, is ſo like our Cur- 


lew, that it may be regarded as of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, differing only by the greater length of its 
bill and the diſtinctneſs of its colours. Some- 


times White Curlews are to be met with *, but 


they are only individual varieties or accidental 
degradations. 


[A] Specific character of the Curlew, Scolopax-Arquata. « [ts 
bill is arched; its feet blueiſh ; its wings black, with ſnowy 
ſpots.” It lays four eggs of a pale olive, marked with duſkiſh 
ſpots, It weighs between twenty-two and thirty-feyen ounces, 
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Lr CorrLigv, ou PETIT CoURLis. Buff: 
SECOND SPECIBSS. 


Scolopax-Pheopus. Linn. and Gmel, 
Numenius Minor. Brill. 

Arquata Minor. Ray and Will. 

* . Lath. 


\HE Whimbrel is ane half leſs than the 
common curlew, which it reſembles in its 
form, in the ground of its colours, and even in 


their diſtribution ; it has alſo the fame habits 


| and mode of 8 Vet they are two diſtinct 


ſpecies; for, beſides their great inequality of 


bulk, they never aſſociate together. The Whim- 


brel ſeems in particular to be attached to Eng- 


land, where, according to the authors of the 
_ Britiſh Zoology, it is more frequent than the 
curlews 17. On the contrary, it is very rare in 


the provinces of France, and is probably not 


more common in Jelx; 3 for Aldr ovandus gives 


In Italian T; anal or - Taraxials: In Daniſh Melln-Spove : 5 


in Norwegian Smaae Spue, 


+ This is a miſtake; Mr. Pennant ſays directly the reverſe: 


„The Whimbrel ! ls m_ leſs frequent on our ſhores chan the 
* curlew. T. 


but 
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but a confuſed account of it from Geſner, and 
copies the miſtake of that naturaliſt, who in- 
troduces the Whimbrel twice among the aqua- 
tic birds, under the different names pheopus and 
gallinula. Willughby firſt noticed this over- 
| fight of Geſner's. The /:#tle ibis deſcribed by 
Edwards, is undoubtedly a Whimbrel, only its 


plumage is altered by moulting, as that natura- 
liſt remarks * 


Mr. Edwards little ibis is certainly a Whimbrel, only it was 
in moult. The bird torea of the Society Iſles, called in Cook's 
Voyage a little curlew, ſeems nat to belong to that family, ſince 1 it 
is ſaid to be found about Habe, | 


[a] Specific e af the Whimbrel, nnn * 
Its bill is arched, its feet blueiſh, brown rhomboudal ſpots on its 
back.“ Its weight exceeds not twelve ounces. 


— — >. 
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| The GREEN, or ITALIAN 
ll 1 ES VAVEW 


TCHIRD SPECIES, 


j | © T antalus-Falcinellus. Linn. and Gmel. 
| Numenius Viridis, Brill. 
. Numenius Subaguilus. Kle in. 


1 = Falcinellus. Geſn. Johnſt. Will. 

1 | The Scythe Bill. Ray. 

|| The Bay Ibis. Penn. and Lath. 

9 us is nearly as large as a heron, according 
i to Aldrovandus, and among the Italians it 
lh has ſometimes that rame. The appellation 
gf _ falcinellus, which that naturaliſt and Geſner 
* ſeem to have beſtovyed only on this ſpecies, 
i might be extended to all the other curlews, 


which have their bills equally hook-ſhaped. 


WW In the preſent, the head, the neck, the fore 
[ part of the body, and the fides of the back, are 
0 of a fine deep cheſnut; the upper ſide of the 
| back, of the wings, and of the tail, are green 
[| gloſſed with gold or bronze, according to poſi- 
0 tion with regard to the light; the bill is black- 
1 lib, as well as the feet and the naked part of the 
10 leg. Geſner deſcribes only a yellow bird, which 
(| had not attained its ſize or its colours. This 
11 | | curlew, 8 
I 


GW 


1 
8 


in Germany *; and the Danube curlew of 


is black, its feet blue, its wings and tail violet, its body cheſ- 


GREEN CURLE v. 27 
curlew, which is common in Italy, occurs too 


Marſigli, cited by Briſſon, is — a va- 


riety of the ſame ſpecies. 


According to Geſner, it is called in German Welſcher-Vagel, 
(Italian bird); Sichler (lickler) ; Sagiſer (awyer.) | 


[A] Specific character of the Tanialu;-F alcinellus : © Its face 


nut.“ 
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The BROWN CURLEW, 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


T antalus Manillenſis, Gmel. 
The Manilla Ibis. Lath, 


ONNERAT found this Curlew in the iſle of 
Lugon, one of the Philippines. It is as 
large as the common European curlew ; all its 
plumage is rufous brown; its eyes are encircled 


with a greeniſh ſkin; its iris flame-coloured ; 
its bill greeniſh; and its feet of a lacker- 


red. 


Bu... tranſverſe breaks, 


The SPOTTED CURLEW. 
FTPCR ö 


Scolopax Luzonienſis. Gmel. 
The Luzonian Curlew. Lathe 


H1s Curlew alſo is found in the iſle of 
Lugon. It too reſembles the European 


kind, only is one-third ſmaller. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed beſides, becauſe the crown of its head is 


black, and its colours differently diſtributed ; 


they are ſcattered on the back in ſtreaks on the 


edge of the feathers, and on the belly 1 in waves 


The BALD CURL E W. 


LE CouRLis A TETE NUE. Buff. 


SIXTH SPECIES. 


Tantalus Calwus. Gmel. 
T he Bald Ibis, Lath. 


T HIS ſpecies of Curlew is new and very 
fingular : : its whole head is naked, and on 


| the top is a ſort of roll five lines thick, flattened 


back, and covered by a very red and thin ſkin, 
immediately under which we perceive a bony 
protuberance ; the bill is of the fame red with 
this crown ; the top of the neck and the fore 
part of the throat are alſo bare of feathers ; and 
the ſkin is, no doubt, vermilion in the living 


ſubject, but was livid in the dried ſpecimen 


which we deſcribe, and which was brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope by M. de la 
Ferte. It has entirely the form of the Euro- 
pean curlews, only ſtronger and thicker ; the 


ground of its plumage is black, and on the fea- 
thers of the wings there is a varying green and 


purple gloſs; the ſmall coverts of the wings 
are of a deep purple violet, but lighter on the 
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back, the neck, and the under fide of the body; 
the feet and the naked part of the leg, for the 
ſpace of an inch, are red like the bill, which is 
four inches and nine lines long. This Curlew, 
meaſured from the point of the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the tail, is two feet and an inch, and 


© "ell 


in its natural attitude it is a foot and an half 
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The CRESTED CURLEW. 


SEVENTH SPECIES. 


Tantalus C riſtatus. Gmel. 
The Creſted Ibis. Lath. 


T. E creſt diſtinguiſhes this Curlew from all 
the reſt, in which the head is more or 


leſs ſinooth, or covered with very ſhort little 


feathers ; this, on the contrary, has a fine tuft 
of long feathers, partly white and partly green, 
which fall back; the fore-fide of the head, and 
the compaſs of the top of the neck, are green; 

the reſt of the neck, the back, and the fore- part 
of the body, are of a fine cheſnut rufous ; the 
wings are white; the bill and feet are yellowiſhz 
a broad portion of naked ſkin ſurrounds the 
eyes; the neck, which is well clothed with 


feathers, is not ſo long or {lender as in the 


other curlews. This beautiful bird is found in 


Madagaſcar. 


Theſe ſeven ſpecies of Curlews belong all to 
the ancient continent ; there are eight which 
inhabit the new. 


15 
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The RED CURL EW. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Tantalus Ruber. Linn. and Gmel. 

Numenius Brafilienſis Coccineus. Briſſ. 
Guara Bra/ilienſibus. Marcg, Will. Johnſt. c. 
Avis Porphyrio Amboinenſis. Seba. 

Numenius Ruber, Klein. 


T be Scarlet Ibis. Lath. and Penn, 


HE low ſlimy grounds contiguous to the 
ſea, and the great rivers of South America, 
are inhabited by many ſpecies of Curlews : the 
moſt beautiful of theſe, and the moſt common 
in Guyana, is the preſent: all its plumage is 
ſcarlet, except the tip of the firſt quills' of the 
wing, which 1s black ; the feet, the naked part 
of the legs, and the bill, are red or reddiſh , and 
alſo the bare {kin that covers the fore part of 
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5 Buffon and Cateſby. 
| + This colour of the bill may vary. Marcgrave ſays, that i it 
is cinereoug-ephite : : Sunn, that it is ochry-yellow, 
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the head, from the origin of the bill to beyond 
the eyes. This Curlew 1s large, but not ſo 
thick as the European; its legs are taller, and 
its bill longer and ſtronger, and much thicker 
near the head. The female has its plumage of 
a fainter red than the male *, and neither of 
them acquires that beautiful colour till the pro- 
per age ; for at firſt they are covered with a 


blackiſh down +, then cinereous, and afterwards 
white, when they begin to fly 2, ſo that the 


fine red is introduced by ſucceſſive gradations, 
does not appear before the ſecond or third year, 
and turns brighter as the bird grows older. 
Theſe birds keep together in flocks, whether 
they fly or perch on trees, where their number 
and their flame-coloured plumage render them 


conſpicuous objects & Their motion through 


the air is ſteady and even rapid, but is per- 
formed only in the morning and evening ; dur- 
ing the heat of the day they enter the creeks, 
and enjoy the cool ſhade of the mangroves; at 
three or four o'clock they return to the mud, 
which they again quit to paſs the night under 
the branches and foliage. Seldom one of theſe 


Curlews is ſeen alone, or if one ſhould happen 


* Catelby. 
+ Marcgrave. 
+ De Lact, - 


$ « The guaras fly in flocks, and their ſcarlet plumage forms 
< a very beautiful ſpectacle in the beams of the ſun,” Hf, Gen. 


es Jay. tom. xiv. p. 304. be ; 
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RED CURLEW. 35 


to - ſtray from the flock, it haſtens to join its 
companions. But theſe ſocieties are diſtinguiſh- | 
ed by their age, the old birds keeping ſeparate 
from the young. Their hatches begin in Ja- 
nuary and end in May ; they lay their eggs, 
which are greeniſh, in the large plants that 
grow under the mangroves, or amidſt the bram- 
bles, on ſome ſticks collected. The young ones 
may eaſily be caught by the hand, even when 
the mother leads them out to ſearch for inſets 
and ſmall crabs, which are their principal food : 
they are not wild, and they ſoon become uren 
ciled to the domeſtic ſtate. © T reared one, 
ſays M. de la Borde, which I have kept up- 
« wards of two years; it fed out of my hand 
« yery familiarly, and never mifſed the time of 
« dinner and ſupper : : it ate bread, fleſh either 
« raw, dreſſed, or ſalted, fiſh, every thing in ſhort 


« was acceptable; it ſhowed however a pre- 


« ference to fowls' and fiſhes' guts, and with that | 
view it frequently paid a viſit to the kitchen, 


« At other times it was conſtantly employed F 
« ſeeking earth-worams, either round the houſe 
« or in the garden beſide the negro who was at 
«© work on the ground. In the evening it re- 
« tired of its own accord into a hen-houſe, where 
« it repoſed with an hundred fowls : it rooſted 


© On the higheſt bar, and with violent ſtrokes of 


* its bill drove off all the hens that had occu- 
+ > its place; and often during the night it 


took pleaſure in annoying its fellow-lodgers. 


D 2 ts 


It was rouzed early in the morning, and be- 


* pathy to cats, but did not fear them; ran fierce 


has ſeen ſome of theſe birds copulate and breed 


therefore, that it would be equally eaſy and agree- 


36 RED CURLEW. 


« gan by making three or four circuits round 
ee the houſe; ſometimes it went to the fea- 
* ſhore, but did not ſtop there. I never heard 
« it utter any cry except a little croaking, which 
*« ſeemed to be an expreſſion of fear at the ſight 
e of a dog or other animal. It had a great anti- 
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* and undaunted upon them. It was killed near 
ce the houſe in a bog by a ſportſman, who took 
* it for a wild curlew.“ 

This account given by M. de la Borde, cor- 
reſponds with that of Laet ; who adds, that he 
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in the ſtate of domeſtication. We preſume, 


able. to rear and propagate this beautiful ſpecies, 
which would be an ornament to our court- 
yards. * and add perhaps to the pleaſures of 
the table; for its fleſh, which is already tolerably 
pleaſant, might be improved, and might loſe its 
flight marſhy taſte : beſides, living on the 
oftals and garbage of the kitchen, it would coſt 
little for maintenance. We know not whether, 


At the time that I wrote this, there was a Red Curlew living 
in the menagerie of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 8 at 
Chantilly. 

+ © It is eaten in ragouts, and makes tolerable ſauce; but it 

* muſt be previouſly half-roaſted to diſcharge part of its oil, 
« which has a brackiſh taſte. Note given Zy a colonift of Cayenne. 
« The fleſn of the curlew is a diſh much eſteemed.” Efay on the 
Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, p. 172. 
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RED CURL E W. 4 


as s Marcgrave lays, this Curlew ſoaks previouſly 
in water whatever it eats. 

In the ſtate of nature, theſe birds live on fiſh, 
ſhell-fiſh, and inſets, which they find in the 
ſlime at ebb-tide. They never go very far from 
the ſea-coaft, nor advance up the rivers to a 
conſiderable diſtance from their mouths. They 


reſide through the whole year in the ſame diſ- 


trict, only ſhifting from one part to another. 
The ſpecies is however diffuſed through moſt of 
the hot countries of America &. It is found at 
the mouths of the Rio- Janeiro Þ, of the Ma- 
ragnon, &c. in the Bahama Iſlands , and in 
the Antilles 8. The Indians of Brazil, who are 


fond of decking themſelves with their beautiful 


feathers, call theſe Curlews by the name of 


guara . The appellation flammant, which they 


receive in Cayenne, refers to the flame- colour of 
their plumage; and the coloniſts have very im- 


properly beſtowed the ſame term on all the cur- 


lews. With equal inaccuracy the voyager 


Cauche contounds with it his violet Madagaſcar 


Curlew J. 


* Cateſby. 

+ Marcgrave, 
Cateſby. 

$ Sloane, 

[] Barrere, 


q © The herons of this country (Madagaſcar) have large thick 


e bills, which bend gradually downwards after the faſhion of a 


« Poliſh cutlaſs ; their feathers are violet; the wings terminate 
« with the tail; their thighs, as far as the knot of the leg, are co- 


« vered with little feathers ; their legs long and waſhed with gray : 
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38 RED CURLE v. 


« the chicken 1s black, and as it grows it turns cinereous, then 
« white, then red, and at laſt columbine, or light violet: it lives on 
« fiſh. There are ſimilar birds in Brazil called guara; the figure 
«* occurs in Marcgravius.” Veyage a Madagaſcar & au Bre/il, par 
Franc. Cauche, Paris 165 1. p. 133. 


TA) Specific character of the Tantalus Ruber : Its bill, its 
« face, and its feet, are red; its body blood-coloured; the tips of 
* its wings black,” 


/ 
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The WHITE CURLEW*®, 


SECOND SPECIES. 


Tantalus Albus. Gmel, 

Scolopax Alta. Linn. 

Numenius Albus. Klein. 

Numenius Braſilienſis Candidus. Brill. 
The White Ibis. Penn. and Lath. 


W. might reckon this a red curlew having 
its firſt colour; but Cateſby, who knew 
both, conceives it to be a different ſpecies. It 
is larger; its feet, its bill, its orbits, and the 
foreſide of its head, are of a pale red; all the 
plumage is white, except the four firſt quills of 
the win 85 which, at their extremity, are of a dull 
green. Great numbers of theſe birds arrive in 
Carolina about the middle of September, which 
is the rainy ſeaſon: they frequent the low marſhy 
grounds, where they remain about ſix weeks, 
and then diſappear ; retiring probably to the. 
ſouth, to breed in a warmer climate, Cateſby 
ſays, that he found cluſters of eggs in many fe- 
males ſhortly before their departure from Caro- 
| lina. They differ not from the males in regard 
to colours ; both of them have their fleſh and 
fat yellows like the pheaſant: 


* Buffon and Cateſby, 
D 4 


The RED-FRONTED BROWN 
CURLEW. 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Tantalus Fuſcus. Gmel. 

Scolopax Fuſca. Linn. 
Numenius Braſilienſis Fuſcus. Briſſ. and Klein. 
Arquata Cincrea, Barrere. 
The Brown Curlew. Cateſby. 

The Brown Ibis. Penn. and Lath. 


HESE Brown Curlews arrive in Carolina 
with the white curlews, and intermingled: 


with their flocks. They are of the lame ſize, 


but fewer, © zhere being twenty white curlews,” 
ſays Cateſby, fo one brown.” They are entirely 
brown on the back, the wings, and the tail; 

brown- gray on the head and the neck; and all 
white on the rump and the belly: the fore part 
of the head is bald, and covered with a pale red 


ſkin; and the bill and feet are alſo of that colour. 
Like the white curlews, they have yellow fleſh 
and fat. Both ſpecies arrive and depart toge- 
ther; they paſs 1 in winter from Carolina to the 


more ſouthe n climates, ſuch as Guyana, where 
they are termed the gray flammants. 
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The WOOD CURLEW. 
LE CoURLIs DES Bols. Buff. 
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FOURTH SPECIES 


Tantalus C ayanenfis. Gmel. 
The Cayenne This, Lath. 


wa Hs ſpecies, which the ſettlers at Cayenne 
denominate the wood flamman?, lives in the 
foreſts beſide the brooks and rivers, and far from 
the ſea - coaſt, which the other curlews fel | 
dom ever leave. Its habits too are different; il 
it never goes in flocks, but only in company with 
its female. It fiſhes, fitting on wood that floats 
in the water. It is not larger than the green 
| Ccuclew of Europe, but its cry is much ſtronger. | 
| Over its whole plumage is ſpread a very deep | 
green tint, on a dull brown ground, which at a 
_ diſtance appears black, and viewed near exhibits 
rich blueiſh or greeniſh reflections: the wings and 
the top of the neck have the colour and luſtre of 
poliſhed, ſteel; on the back are bronze reflec- 
tions, and on the belly and the lower part of the 
neck a purple gloſs: the cheeks are bare of 
feathers. Briſſon takes no notice of this ſpecies, 
though Barrere has mentioned it twice under the 


appellations of arquata viridis Syhoatica, and 
 fammant des bois. 
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[A] Specific character of the Tantalus Cayanenfis Its face is 
*« dull reddiſh, its bill obſcure; its body black, with a green gloſs,” 
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The G U AR ON A. 


FIFTH „„ : 


Scolopax-Guarauna. Linn. and Gmel. 

Numenius Americanus Fuſcus. Bnil, 
Numenius-Guarauna. Lath. Ind. | 
Guarauna. Piſon. Marcg. Johnſt. Ray. and Will. 
T he Braſilian Whimbrel. . Lath. Syn. 


Gy R 4, we have ſeen, is the Brazilian 


name of the red curlew. Guarana or Gua- 


rona is beſtowed on this ſpecies, whoſe plumage 


18 cheſnut- brown, with green reflections on the 
rump, on the ſhoulders, and on the outer edge 


of the quills of the wits the head and neck 
are variegated with ſmall longitudinal whitiſh 
lines on a brown ground. This bird is two 
feet long from the bill to the nails *: it bears a 


great reſemblance to the green curlew of Eu- 


rope, and appears to be the repreſentative of 

that ſpecies in the new world. Its fleſh is to- 
lerably good, according to Marcgrave, who ſays 
that he often ate of it. It occurs both in Bra- 


zil and in Guyana. 


* Marcgrave ſays, that it is of the bulk of the jacu ; but the 


yacou is ſcarcely fo large as an ordinary hen, a ſize Which exactly 


N to a curlew. 


[A] Specific character of the Scolopax-Guarauna : « Its bill is 


«* arched and yellowiſh ; its feet brown; its head brown ftriped 


„ with white.“ 
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Tantalus Mexicanus, Gmel. 
Numenins Mexicanus 7 arius, Briſſ. 


Corvus Aquaticus. Nieremb. Fernand. Will &c. 
The Mexican Ibis. Lath. 


W E abridge the name acacalotl, beſtowed on 
this curlew in Mexico, into Acalot it is 

indigenous in that country; and, like moſt of the 
reſt, its front is bald and covered with a reddiſh 
ſkin: its bill is blue; the neck and back of the 
head clothed with feathers, which are brown in- 
termixed with white and green ; the wings ſhine 
with green and purple reflections. And theſe 
characters have probably induced Briſſon to de- 
nominate it the variegated curlew ; but it is eaſy 
to ſee, from the appellation of water raven given 
by Fernandez and Nieremberg, that theſe co- 
ours are laid on a dark ground approaching to 
black. Adanſon, remarking that this bird dif- 
fers from the European curlews in having its 
front bald, ranges it, on account of that property, 
with the ibis, the guara, and the curicaca, of 
which he makes a diſtin genus. But the 
character by which he diſcriminates it from the 
curlews 


44 ACAL OT. 


curlews appears inſufficient ; fince it has in other 
reſpects a ſimilar form, and that difference is in- 
troduced by ſucceſſive gradations, inſomuch that 


ſome ſpecies, the green curlews for inſtance, 
have only a bare ſpace round the eyes, while 


others, ſuch as the preſent Acalot, are naked on 
a great part of the front. We have ſeparated 
the curicaca from the curlews, on account of its 
magnitude and ſome other eſſential differences, 


particularly the ſhape of its bill. —We do not 


underſtand why this learned naturaliſt Called 


| theſe birds with the „ *, 


. See Supplement to che Bocyclopatie, article Acacalbil. 


The $HORE MATUITUL 
Le MATvu1TU1 DES RIVAGES. Buff. 


SEVENTH SPECIES. 


Tantalus Griſeus. Gmel. 
Numenius Americanus Minor, Briſſ. 


Nanni. | Piſon. Marcg. Will. ee. 


oa we were better acquainted with this bird, 
we ſhould perhaps ſeparate it, as well as the 
curicaca, from the curlews; ſince Marcgrave and 
Piſon fay that it is like the curicaca, though on 
a ſmaller ſcale, which is disjoined from the cur- 
lews, both by its bulk and the character of its 
bill; and till that character be known we cannot 
aſſign its rank. We may obſerve, however, that 
the appellation of little curlew given by Briſſon 
1s improper, for it is nearly as large as a hen, 
and therefore of the firſt magnitude in the ge- 
nus of curlews.—This Shore Matuitui differs 
from the other little matuitui mentioned by 
Marcgrave in another place, which is hardly» 


larger than a lark, and appears to be a little 
ringed plover. 
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The GREAT CURLEW of 
CAYENNE. 


EIGHTH SPECIES. 


Cl Albicollis, Gmel. t 
The White-neched Ibis, Lath. 
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1 T is larger than the European curlew, and 

* ſeems to be the greateſt of all the curlews. 

The whole of its upper ſurface, the great quills 

of its wings, and the fore fide of its body, is 
brown, waved with gray and gloſſed with green; 
the neck 1s ruſty white, and the great coverts of 
the wing are white. This deſcription ſuffices. 
to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt of the cur- 
lews. 
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The L AP WIN G. 
LE VANNEAU. Bux. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Tringa-Vancllus. Linn. and Gmel. 

Capella. Geſner. 

Vanellus. Aldrov. Ray, Will. Joa. Sibb, &c. 

Gawvia Fulgaris. Klein. 

The 3 * * or Pewit: Alb. Will. Penn, and Lack. 


T* E * appellation. of this bird, in modern 

Latin, in French, and in Engliſh, alludes 
to the inceſſant flapping of its wings. The 
Greeks, beſides giving it other names expreſſive 
of its cry, denominated it the wild peacock (Taue 
eypios), on account of its creſt and its elegant 
colours: 2 et this creſt” is . different = 


1 The Greeks applied to this bird 4 name of goat, AZ, and Sony 
on account of its ery: in modern Latin itis for the ſame reaſon termed 
Capella; the term Vanellus, from Van uus, a fan, was given it becauſe 
of the frequent and noiſy flapping of its wings; and hence too the 
French name Vanntau, and the Engliſh Lapwing. . In German it is 
called Kwyit-and Hinmel-Gciſi ( ſey-goat ) : in Swiſs Eyfirz, Br? 

Blaau Gruner fee in Dutch Kavidt * in Portugueſe By! | 
liſh Cxayta Kozielek * in Swedith Hiba, Kowipa Blecka > in Daniſh f 
Vibe Kiuit: Turkiſh Gulgurak i in Italian Paonxello, or Paxonxino, 
(1. e. little peacock) : in many of the French provinces it i is termed | 
dix-huit, pivite, kivite {im {ſome parts of England it has the appel- 
lation pexwit : and all theſe names, and many others alſo, have nearly 
the ſame ſound, andare CVIdenFURNERGnS of the bird's cry, prw-zer. 
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that of the peacock, it confiſting only of ſome 
long unwebbed and very ſlender feathers; and of 
its plumage, the under fide is white, the upper 
of a dark caſt, and it is only when held cloſe to 
the eye that we can perceive the brilliant gold 
reflections. In ſome parts of France, the Lap- 
wing has the denomination of dix-Huit (eigh- 
teen) becauſe thefe two ſyllables, pronounced 
faintly, expreſs, with tolerable accuracy, its cry. 
which many languages have endeavoured to de- 


note by imitative ſounds . In riſing up it 


vents one or two ſcreams, which it often repeats 
at intervals as it flies, even during the night +: 
its wings are powerful, and much exerciſed ; for 
in the air it long maintains its flight, and riſes 
to a great height, and on the ground it ſprings 
and bounds, and ſkims from ſpot to ſpot. 

The Lapwing is joyous, and perpetually in 
motion; it ſports and frolics a thouſand ways in 


the air; it aſſumes, at times, every imaginable 


poſture, its belly ſometimes even turned upwards 


or ſidewiſe, and its wings expanded perpendi- 


cularly; and no bird wheels and flickers ſo 
nimbly. 


The Lapwings arrive in our meadows in great 


flocks about the beginning of March, or even as 


early as the end of February, after the firſt open 


WET: when the wind 18 ſoutherly. At this 


* Gyfote, Giwwits, Kiwits, Cxieil, &c. 
+ It imitates the tremulous voice of a goat, while i it flies in the 


ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon they alight in the fields of green corn *, 
or in the morning cover the low marſhy grounds 
in ſearch of worms, which they dextrouſly draw 
from their holes : when the bird meets with one 
of thoſe little cluſters of pellets, or rolls of earth, 
which are thrown out by the worm's perfora- 
tions, it firſt gently removes the mould from the 
mouth of the hole, ſtrikes the ground at the ſide 
with its foot, and ſteadily and attentively waits the 
iſſue; the reptile, alarmed by the ſhock, emerges 
from its retreat, and is inſtantly ſeized F. In 
the evening the Lapwings purſue a different plan; 
they run along the graſs, and feel under their 
feet the worms, which now come forth, invited 
by the coolneſs of the air: thus. they obtain a 
_ plentiful meal, and afterwards they waſh their 
bill and feet in the ſmall pools or rivulets, 

Theſe birds are difficult to be approached, 
and ſeem to deſcry the fowler at a great diſ- 
tance: we can gain nearer them in a ſtrong 
wind, for then they fly with difficulty, When 
they are congregated and ready to riſe together, 
they all flap their wings with an equal motion; 
and as they keep cloſe to each other, and their 


* Belon, Nat. des Oiſeaux, Ii v. iv. 17. 
+< To aſcertain this circumſtance,” ſays M. Baillon, * I employed 
« the ſame ſtratagem: in a field of green corn, and in the garden, I 
beat the earth for a ſhort time, and I ſaw the worms coming out; 
6 I preſſed down a ſtake, which I then turned in all directions to 
5 ſhake the ſoil: this method, which is ſaid to be uſed by the cur- 
* lews, ſucceeds ſtill quicker; the worms crawled out in crowds, 
even at the diſtance of a fathom from the ſtake,” 
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under ſide is white, the ground, which was 
darkened by their numbers, appears at once 
white. But this great ſociety, which theſe 
birds form on their arrival, diſſolves when the 
vernal warmth invites to love, and in two or 
three days they diſperſe. The ſignal is given by 
battles between the males; the females ſeem to 
avoid the contentions, and firſt abandon the 
flock, as if unconcerned in the quarrels : but, in 
fact, they draw off the combatants to form a 
ſweeter and more intimate union, which laſts 
three months. 

The hatch is conducted in April; z it conſiſts 
of three or four oblong eggs, of a dull green, 
much ſpotted with black : theſe are dropped in 
the marſhes, on the little heads or clods of earth 
raiſed above the ſurface of the plain; a precau- 
tion which ſeems neceflary to guard againſt the 
accidental ſwelling of the water, but which, 
however, leaves the neſt expoſed. To make a 
fite for it, they are contented with cropping, 
cloſe to the ſurface, a little round ſpace in the 
_ graſs, which ſoon withers about it, from the 
heat of incubation; and if we find the graſs freſh 
and verdant, we may infer that the eggs have 
not been covered. It is faid, that theſe eggs are 
good to eat, and in many provinces great quan- 
tities are gathered for market. But is it not an 
incroachment on the rights of nature, an inva- 
ſion on her property, to deſtroy thus the tender 
germs of ſpecies which we cannot multiply? 
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The eggs of domeſtic poultry are in a manner 
our own creation, but thoſe of independent 
birds belong only to the common mother of all. 

The incubation of the Lapwing, as in moſt 
other birds, laſts twenty days: the female fits 


aſſiduouſly; if any thing alarms it, and drives it 


from its neſt, it runs a little way, cowering 
through the graſs, and does not riſe till at a good 
diſtance from 1ts eggs, that it may not betray the 
ſpot. The old hens, whoſe neſts have been robbed, 


will not again breed expoſed 1 in the marſhes ; 


they retire among the growing corn, and there in 


| tranquillity make their ſecond hatch : the young 
ones, leſs experienced, arg not deterred by their 


loſs, and they riſk their neſt a ſecond, or even a 
third time in the ſame place; but theſe after- 
layings never exceed one or two eggs. 

The young Lapwings, two or three days after 


being hatched, run among the graſs and follow 
their parents: theſe from ſolicitude often betray 


the little family, and diſcover the retreat, as they 
flutter backwards and forwards over the fowler's 
head with cries of inquietude, which are aug- 
mented as he approaches the ſpot where the 
brood had ſquatted on the firſt alarm. When 
puſhed to extremity they betake themſelves to 
running, and it is difficult to catch them with- 
out the affiſtance of a dog, for they are as alert 
as partridges. At this age they are covered with 
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a blackiſh down, wded under with long white 
hairs ; but in Ju] they drop this garb, and ac- 
quire their beaut cul plumage. 

The great all ciation now begins to be re- 
newed : all the Lapwings of the ſame marſh, 
young or old, aſſemble; thoſe of the adjacent 
| marſhes join them, and in a ſhort time, a body 
of five or fix hundred are collected. They hover 
in the air, ſaunter in the meadows, and, after 
rain, they diſperſe among the plowed fields. 

Theſe birds are reckoned inconſtant, and in- 
deed they ſeldom remain above twenty-four 
hours in the fame tract : but this volatility is 
occaſioned by the ſcantineſs of food; if the worms 
of a certain haunt be conſumed in one day, the 
flock muſt remove on the following. In the 
month of October the Lapwings are very fat, and 
this is the time when they live in greateſt abun- 
dance; becauſe in this wet ſeaſon the worms ſwarm 
on the ſurface ; but the cold winds which blow 
about the end of the month conſtrain them to 
retire into the earth, and thus oblige the Lap- 
wings to paſs into another climate. This is the 
general cauſe of migration in the vermivorous 
birds. On the approach of winter, they advance 
towards the ſouth, where the rains are only be- 
gun, and, for a like reaſon, they return in the 
ſpring; the exceſſive heat and dryneſs of the 
ſummer in thoſe latitudes having the fame 
effect as great cold in confining the worms in 
the 
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the ground“. And that the time of migration 
is the ſame throughout the whole of our hemi- 


ſphere, is evinced by this circumſtance, that at 


Kamtſchatka October is denominated he month 


of LapwingsÞ; which, as in our latitudes, is the 
time of their departure. 


Belon fays, that the Lapwing is known over the 


whole earth; and the ſpecies is indeed widely diſ- 
perſed. We have juſt mentioned their being 
found in the eaſtern extremity of Aſia; they are 
met with alſo in the interior parts of that vaſt 
region , and they are ſeen in the whole of Eu- 


rope. In the end of winter, thouſands of them 


appear in our provinces of Brie and Cham- 


pagneF, and great numbers are caught. Nets 


M. Baillon, to whom we are indebted for the beſt details in this 
hiſtory of the Lapwing, confirms our idea with reſpect to the cauſe of 


the return of the Lapwing from ſouth to north, by an obſervation 
- which he made himſelf in the Antilles. The ground,” ſays he, 

1s, during fix months of the year, extremely hard and parched in 
the Antilles; not a ſingle drop of rain falls in the whole of that 


* 


« time; I have ſeen OR in the valleys four inches bs oad, and ſeve- 


ic 


«c 


in the dry ſeaſon, no vermivorous bird is obſerved in theſe iſlands; 
but on the firſt days after the rains ſet in, they arrive in ſwarms, 
and come, I ſuppoſe, from the low deluged lands on the eaſtern 
{hores of Florida, from the Bahamas, and a multitude of other 
« iſlands, lying north or north-weſt from the Antilles: all theſe wet 
«« places are the cradle of the water- fowl of theſe and, and per- 
66 haps of a part of the great continent of America.“ 

+ Pitts koatch ; pikis is the name of the bird. Gmelzr, 

| © The Lapwings are very numerous in Peria,” Lettres Edifi- 
antes, trentieme Recucil, p. 317. 


$ In this province, and particularly in the canton of Baſſigny, 


cc 


cc 


„ they are hunted at night with Hambeaux; the hght wakes them, 


« and, it is {aid, attracts them.” Note communicated oy M. Peiitjcan. 
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ral feet deep; no worm can then live at the ſurface; accordingly, 
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are ſpread in a meadow, and a few ſtakes and one 
or two live Lapwings ſet in the middle ſpace to 
entice the birds 3 or the fowler, concealed in his 
lodge, imitates their cry with a call made of fine 
bark; and the whole flock, thus betrayed, alight 
and are enſnared. Olina mentions the courſe of 
November as the time of the greateſt captures ; 
and from his account it appears, that in Italy 
the Lapwings remain congregated the whole 
winter * 

The fleſh of the Lapwing is held in confider- 
able eſtimation F; yet thoſe who have drawn the 
nice line of pious abſtinence have, by way of 
favour, admitted it into the diet of mortification. 
This bird has a very muſcular ſtomach, lined 
with an inadheſive membrane, covered by the 
liver, and containing, as uſual, a few ſmall peb- 

les; the inteſtinal tube is about two feet long: 
it has two cece directed for) wards, each more 
; than two inches long; à gall- bladder adhering to 
the liver and the todo 242 + the liver is large, 
and divided into two lobes ; the &/ophagus 
about fix inches long, dilated into a bag before 
its inſertion ; the palate is rough with ſmall 
fleſhy points, which he backwards ; the tongue 


* M. Hebert aſſures us, that a few remain in Brie till the depth 

of winter. 

+ It is much ald in ſome of the provinces: in Lorraine there 

is an old proverb, Qui u' pas mange de Vanneau, ne ſait pas ce gue 

gi ier vaut (He that has not eaten Lapving, knows not what game 
is WO orth). 

1 Willughby. 


is 


is narrow, rounded at the tip, and ten lines in 
length. Willughby obſerves, that the ears are 
placed higher in the Lapwing than in other 
birds. 

There is no diſtinction, in point of ſize, be- 
tween the male and the female, but, in the 
colours of the plumage, ſome differences occur, 
though Aldrovandus ſays, that he did not per- 
ceive any. The tints of the female are in ge- 
neral more dilute, and the black parts mixed 
with gray: its creſt is alſo ſmaller than that of 
the nals whoſe head ſeems to be rather larger 


and rounder. In both the feathers are thick and | 


well clothed with down, which is black near 
the body: the under fide and the verge of the 
wings, near the ſhoulders, are white, and alſo 
the belly, the two outer feathers of the tail, and 
the firſt half of the reſt; there is a white point 
on each fide of the bill, and a ſtreak of the ſame 
colour on the eye: all the reſt of the plumage 
is of a black ground, but enriched by fine re- 
ſlections of a metallic luſtre, changing into ern 
and gold- red, particularly on the head and the 
wings: the black on the throat and the fore- 
part of the neck is ſpotted with white, but on 
the breaſt it forms alone a broad round ſpace, 
and, like the black of the wings, it is gloſſed 
with bronze green: the coverts of the tail are 
rufous:— but as the plumage frequently varies 
ſomewhat in different individuals, it will be un- 
neceſſary to be more particular in the deſcrip- 
l : tion ; 
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tion; I ſhall only obſerve, that the tuft is not 
inſerted in the front, but in the back of the 
head, which is more graceful ; it conſiſts of five 
or {ix delicate threads, of a jet black, the two 
upper ones cover the reſt, and are much longer. 
The bill is black, pretty ſhort and ſmall, not ex- 
ceeding twelve or thirteen lines, inflated near the 
point: the feet are tall and flender, and of a 
brown red, as well as the lower part of the legs, 
which is naked for the ſpace of ſeven or eight 
lines, the outer and middle toes are joined at 
their origin by a ſmall membrane; the hind one 
is very ſhort, and does not reach the ground: the 
tail does not extend beyond the wings when they 
are cloſed : the total length of the bird is ele- 
ven or twelve inches, and its bulk iS OY that 
of a common pigeon. 

Lapwings may be kept 1 in the domeſtic ſtate L 
« they ſhould be fed,” ſays Olina, „with ox- 
heart minced in ſhreds.” Sometimes they are 
let into the gardens, where they are uſeful in de- 
deſtroying inſects *: they remain contented, and 
never ſeek to eſcape ; but, as Klein remarks, the 
facility in the domeſtication of this bird, proceeds 
rather from its ſtupidity than its ſenſibility ; and 
that obſerver aſſerts, that the demeanour and 


* have often had Lapw:ngs in my garden; I have ſtudied them 
« much; they were reſtleſs, like quails, at the time of migration, 
„ and ſcreamed immoderately for ſeveral days. I accuſtomed them 
to live on bread and raw fleſh in winter; I kept them in a cellar, 
* but they grew very lean.” Note communicated by M. Baillon. 


phyſiognomy 
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phyſiognomy of both the Lapwings and plovers 
ſhew that their inſtincts are obtuſe. 

Geſner ſpeaks of white lapwings, and of 
brown ſpotted lapwings without the tuft: but 
of the firſt his account is not ſufficiently preciſe 
for us to judge whether they are not merely 
accidental varieties; and with regard to the ſe- 
cond, he ſeems to miſtake plovers for Lap- 
wings, for he elſewhere confeſſes that he was 
little acquainted with the plover, which is ex- 
tremely rare in Switzerland, while Lapwings 
are very frequent ; and there is even a ſpecies 
. called the Swiſs Lapwing. 


Th Specific character of hs Lapwing, T ringa-Vanellus : «Its 
« feet are red, its creſt hanging, its breaſt black.” It remains in 
Great Britain the whole year, though it often ſhifts its haunts : its 


eggs are ſold as great delicacies, by the London poulterers, at three 
ſhillings a dozen. 


T 118 is nearly as large as the common lap- 
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The SWISS LAPWING. 


SECOND SPECTE 


Tringa Helvetica. Linn. and Gmel. 
Fanelius Helweticus. Brifl, 

Charadrius Hypomelus. Pallas. 

The Swiſs Sandpiper. Penn. and Lath. 


wing; all the upper ſide of the body is va- 
riegated tranſverſely with waves of white and 
brown ; the fore- part of the body is black or 


blackiſh ; the belly is white; the great quills of 


the wings are black, and the tail is crofled with 


bars like the back ; it might therefore derive its 
denomination of Swiſs Lapwing from its parti- 
coloured garb; which is perhaps as plautible a 


ſappoſition as that it received this name from 


its greater frequency in Switzerland &. 
Briſſon makes the gmohzel/a of Aldrovandus a 


third ipecies, under the appellation of the greater 
Japwing , which little belongs to that bird, 


* There is a very cogent reaſon for doubting whether this 


bird be found at all in that country, ſince ſo intelligent an obſerver 
as Geſner makes no mention of it. 
+ Tringa Bononienſis. Linn. and Gmel. 


ppecific character: «Its feet ochry, its head and neck bay, its 
« body black above and white below; z its throat and breaſt marked 


« with ferruginous ſpots.” 


ſince 
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fince Aldrovandus's figure, which he fays is the 
natural ſize, repreſents it as ſmaller than a com- 
mon lapwing. But it is difficult to decide on 


the reality of a ſpecies from the ſight of an im- 
perfect figure; particularly as, unleſs the bill and 


fect be badly delineated, it cannot be a lap- 
wing; we might rather claſs it with the great 
þlaver, or land curlew, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
at the cloſe of the article of the plovers, if the 
difference of its ſize had not oppoſed this ar- 


rangement. Aldrovandus, in the ſhort account 


which he fubjoins to his figure, ſays, that its 
bill has a tharp point, a property which belongs 
equally to the plover and to the lapwing : fo 
that we ſhall content ourſelves with juſt men- 


tioning this bird, without venturing. to decide 


its 1 pecies. 


(a) Specific character of the T ringa Helvetica : „Its bill and 


« feet are black, its under fide black, its vent white, its tail-quills 


« white barred with black.” This Lapwing is known alſo in the 
northern parts of the American continent, appearing in the ſpring, 


and retiring in September: it there lives on n inſects, and 
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The ARMED LAPWING of 
SENEGAL. 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Parra Senegalla. Linn. and Gmel. 
Vanellus & enegalenſis Armatus, Brill. 
Tringa Senegalla. Lath. Ind. | 
The Senegal Sandpiper. Lath. Syn. 


Als Senegal Lapwing is as large as the 
European; but its feet are very tall, and 
the naked part of its leg meaſures twenty lines, 
and both that part and the feet are greeniſh; 
the bill is ſixteen lines long, and bears near the 
front a narrow nizmbeave, very thin and yel- | 
low, hanging down tapered to a point on each 
fide ; the fore part of the body is of the fame 
colour, but deeper ; the great quills of the wing 
black ; thoſe next the body of a dirty whiic, 
the tail is white in its firſt half, then black, and 
at laſt terminating in white. This bird 1s 
armed at the fold of the wing with a little 
horny ſpur, two lines in length, and ending in 
a thort point. 

We may recognize this ſpecies i in a paſſage of 
Adanſon's Voyage to Senegal, from a habit 
which belongs, as we have remarked, to the 


family 
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family of the lapwings; that when a perſon ap- 
pears in their haunts, they flutter about him, 
and follow his ſteps with importunate clamours. 
Theſe armed lapwings are termed by the French 
ſettlers, criers {criards ) and by the negroes, uet- 

uet. As ſoon as they perceive a man,” ſays 
Adanſon, they ſcream with all their force, 
and flutter round him, as if to give intima- 
« tion to the other birds, which, when they 
hear the vociferation, make their eſcape by 
« flight: they ſpoil, therefore, the fowler's 
« ſport.” Our lapwings are peaceful, and never 
quarrel] with other birds; but nature, in be- 
ſtowing on thoſe of Senegal a ſpur in the 
wing, ſeems to have accoutred them for bat- 
tle; and they are accordingly faid to employ it 
as an offenſive weapon. 


— — — — - 
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The ARMED LAPWING of 
the INDIES. 
FOURTH SPECIES. 
Parra Goenſis. Gmel. 


Tringa Goenſis. Lath. Ind. 
The Goa Sandpiper. Lath. Syn. 


2 $ ſpecies was ſent us from Ges and is 


L not yet known to the naturaliſts : it is as 
large as the European lapwing, but taller and 
more ſlender ; it has a little ſpur in the fold of 
each wing, and its plumage confiſts of the uſual 
colours : the great quills of the wing are black ; 


the tail partly white, partly black, and rufous at 
the extremity; the ſhoulders are covered with a 


purple tinge; the under fide of the body is 


white; the throat and the fore-part of the neck 


are black; the top of the head, and the upper 
ſurface of the neck, are alſo black, with a white 


line on the ſides of the neck; the back is brown ; 


the eye is environed by a portion of that exu- 
| berant ſkin which appears more or leſs in all 


the armed lapwings and plovers, as if theſe two 
excreſcences, the ſpur and the membranous 


caſque, had fome common, though concealed, 
cauſe. 
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The ARMED LAPWING of 
LOUISIANA. 


FIFTH SPECIES. 


Parra Ludowviciana, Gmel. 
Vanellus Ludowicianus Armatus, Brifl. 


Tringa Ludoviciana. Lath. Ind. e | 

The Armed Sandpiper, Penn. CVVT. 

The Louifiane Sandpiper, Lath. | | 

'F HIS is a little ſmaller than the pre=  *Þ 

| $ ceding, but its legs and feet are propor- | 
= tionally as long, and its ſpur is ſtronger, and "2 

© four lines in length: its head is wrapped on | 
each fide with a double yellow band, placed = 
laterally, and which, encircling the eye, is j 
faſhioned behind into a ſmall furrow, and f 
ſtretches before, on the root of the bill, in | 

| two long ſhreds : the top of the head is black ; ” 
N the great quills of the wings, too, are black; l 
| the tail the ſame, with a white point : the reſt 4 
| of the plumage is of a gray ground and | | 
| tinged with ruſty brown, or reddiſh on the i} 
bick, with light reddiſh or fleſh-colour on the | 
: throat and the fore-fide of the neck; the bill and | 
feet are of a greeniſh yellow.—We reckon the „ il 
eighth ſpecies of Briffon, denominated zbe 0 

armed Ii 
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armed lapwing of St. Domingo *, as a variety 
of the preſent: the proportions are nearly the 


fame, and the differences ſeem to reſult from 
age or ſex. 


* Para Dominica. Gel. 
Thus deſcribed by Briſſon: „It is dilute Rows below inclining 
c to roſe- colour; its wing-quills dilute fulvous, the lateral ones in- 


« teriorly verging on roſe- colour; a yellow membrane on either ſide 


c between the bill and the eye, drawn above the eye, and hanging 
c downwards, its wings armed. - 
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The ARMED LAPWING 
of CAYENNE. 


SIXTH SPECIES. 


Parra Cayanenſis, Gmel, 
T ringa Cayanenſis. Lath. Ind. 
The Cayenne Sandpiper. Lath. Syn. 


HIS is at leaft as large as the common 
lapwing, and is taller: it is alſo armed 


with a ſpur on the ſhoulder. In its colours it 


reſembles entirely the ordinary ſpecies; its 


ſhoulder is covered with a mark of bluiſh 
gray; a mixture of that colour, with green and 


purple tints, is ſpread on the back; the neck 


is gray, but a broad black ſpace occupies the 
breaſt; the front and the throat are black; the 


tail is partly black, partly white, as in the Eu- 


ropean lapwing ; and, to complete the reſem- 
blance, this Cayenne Lapwing has on the back 
of its head a ſmall tuft of five or fix pretty 


ſhort threads. 

It appears, that a ſpecies of Armed Lapwing 
s found alſo in Chili &; and if the account 
given by Frezier be not exaggerated, it muſt 


* Parra Chilenks. Gmel. 
vol vi. © F- _ 
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be more ſtrongly armed than the reſt, ſince its 
ſpurs are an inch long: it 1s alſo clamorous, 
like that of Senegal. « As ſoon as theſe birds 
« ſee a man,” fays Frezier, they hover round 
« him, and ſcream, as if to warn the other 
ce birds, which, at this ſignal, fly * on all 
Ba ſides. 


* 
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Tringa Squatarola. Linn. and Gmel. 
Vanellus Griſeus, Brill. 
 Pluwialis Cinerea, Aldrov, Johnſt. Ray and Charleton. 
Pardalus, Geſner. 
Pluvialis Cinerea Flaweſcens. Sibb. 


Gaia. Klein. * 


he Gray Plover. Alb. and Brown. 
7 ve Gray 3 *, Penn. and Lath. 


T u fs bird is by Belon termed the gray-plo- 


ver; and in fact it reſembles the plover as 


much as the lapwing, perhaps more: it has in- 


deed, like the latter, the ſmall hind toe, which is 


wanting in the plover, a difference which has 


|. induced naturaliſts to ſeparate theſe birds. But 
it muſt be obſerved that this toe is ſmaller than 


that of the lapwing, and hardly apparent ; and 


that alſo it has ſcarce any of the colours of the 


lapwing. It might be regarded as a lapwing, 


© becauſe it has a fourth toe; or as a plover, be- 


cauſe it has no tuft, and ſince its habits and its 
garb are thoſe of the plovers. 
Klein will not even admit that this ſmall dif- 


ference in the toes is a general character, but 


| july regards it as an anomaly ; and he inſiſts 


In Bornholm i it is called F e- Dun, Delien—T. 
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68 LAPWING-PLOVER. 
that the lapwings and plovers have ſo many 
common characters as to conſtitute only one 
great family. Accordingly, ſome naturaliſts 
have termed it a lapwing, others a plover : and, 
to compromiſe the matter, and retain the ana- 
logies, we have denominated it ihe Lapwing- 


Plover. Fowlers call it the jea-ploter, which 


is an improper appellation, ſince it conſorts with 
the common plovers; and Belon takes it to be 
the leader of their flocks, becauſe it has a louder 
and ſtronger voice than the reſt. It is ſome- 


what larger than the golden plover ; its bill is 
f proportionally longer and ſtouter : all its plu- 
mage is light aſh-gray, and almoſt white under 


the body, mixed with browniſh ſpots en the 


upper fide of the body and on the fides ; the 


quills of the wing are blackiſh ; the tail is ſhort, 


and does not project beyond the wing. 


Aldrovandus conjectures, with a good deal of 
probability, that this bird is mentioned by Ariſ- 


totle under the name of pardalis. But we muſt 
obſerve that the philoſopher does not ſeem to 
ſpeak of it as a bird with which he was himſelf 
acquainted ; for the following are his expreſ- 


ſions: © The pardalis is ſaid to be in a great 
* meaſure a gregarious bird, and never found 
alone; its plumage is entirely cinereous ; it 
« js, in point of ſize, next the molliceps ; its pi- 
c nions and feet are . its voice not 


« deep, but frequent *. *. Add to this, that the 


* Hiſt. Animal, Bb, 3 IX. 23. 
name 
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name pardalis ſignifies a mottled plumage. All 
the other properties belong equaily to the family 
of the plovers or of the lapwing. 
Willughby aſſures us, that this bird is ſeen 
frequently in the territories of the Venetian 
ſtate, where it is called /quataro/a. Marſigli 
reckons it an inhabitant of the banks of the 
Danube. Schwenckfeld inſerts it in the num- 


ber of Sileſian birds; Rzacynſki, in thoſe of 


Poland; and Sibbald, in thoſe of Scotland. 
Hence this ſpecies, like all the lapwings, is ex- 


tremely diffuſed. Does Linnzus allude to any 


peculiarity of its hiſtory, when in one of his 
editions he denominates it tringa auguſti 


menſis * ? And does it really appear in Sweden 


in the month of Auguſt 7— The hind toe of 
this bird is ſo ſmall, and ſo little apparent, that 


with Briſſon we ſhall not heſitate to refer to it 
the brown lapwing of Schwenckfeld, though he 
ſays expreſsly that it wants the hind toe. 

To this ſpecies alſo we ſhall refer, as being 


cloſely related, the variegated lapwing + of 
Briton. Aldrovandus gives the figure without 


any deſcription ; but its appellation ſhews that 
he knew the great reſemblance between the 
two birds: all their proportions are nearly the 
fame ; the ground of their plumage differs only 


„S. Nat. ed. 10. Gen. 60. SP. 11. 
+$ Tringa-Squatarola, var. Gmel. 
Tringa Varia. Linn. 


„ in 
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in a few tints, it being more ſpotted in this 
variegated Lapwing. Both of them, according 
to Briſſon, haunt the ſea-ſhore ; but it is cer- 
tain, from the authorities which we have cited, 
that theſe birds occur alſo at a diſtance from the 
coaſt and in inland countries. 


(au Specific character of che Gray Sandpiper : « Its bill is 
« black, its feet greeniſh; its body gray, and white. below.” In 


England theſe birds are ſeen during winter in ſmall and unfrequent 
flocks. They are obſerved alſo in America, flying over the mea- 
dows in the back parts of Carolina. They are very common in 
Siberia. Their fleſh is eſteemed very delicate. 
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Les PLUvVIERS. Buff. 


x ſocial inſtin& is not beſtowed on all the 
ſpecies of birds; but, in thoſe which it 


cements, the union is firmer and more unſhaken 


than in other animals ; not only their flocks 


are more numerous and more conſtantly embo- 
died: the whole community ſeems to have but 


one will; and the ſame appetites, projects, and 


pleaſures actuate each individual. Birds are 


more prolific than the quadrupeds, they live in 
greater plenty, and their motions are performed 
with greater eaſe and celerity. The compact- 


neſs of their ſquadrons, and the power of their 
voice, enable them to transfuſe their ſentiments 


and intentions, and to act by mutual concert. 
And the ſagacity exerciſed in interpreting their 


ſignals begets among them affection, truſt, and 


the gentle habits of peace and concord. The 
ſocieties of quadrupeds, whether formed volun- 
tarily in the wilds of nature, or contracted and 
upheld by the influence of man, cannot be com- 
pared with the congregations of the birds. Pi- 
_ geons grow fond of their common dwelling ; 


„ and 
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and their attachment is the ſtronger the more 
numerous their flock : quails aſſemble, and con- 
cert their migration: the gallinaceous tribes 
poſleſs, even in the ſavage ſtate, thoſe ſocial ha- 
bits which domeſtication only nouriſhes and un- 


folds : laſtly, all the birds which ſcatter in the 
woods or diſperſe in the fields, gather together 
in the autumn; and after chearing the bright 
days of that late ſeaſon with gay ſport, they 


depart embodied, in queſt of milder winters and 


happier climates. All theſe combinations and 


movements of the feathered race are conducted 
independently of the guidance or controul of man, 


though performed under his eye. But his in- 
terference in the aſſociations of quadrupeds diſ- 


unites and diſperſes them. The marmot, form- 
ed by nature for ſociety, now lives ſolitary and 
exiled on the ſummits of mountains ; the bea- 


ver, diſpoſed {till more to friendſhip, and almoſt 
civilized, has been driven into the deepeſt 


wilds. Man has deſtroyed or prevented all 
union among animals: that of the horſe has 


been extinguiſhed, and the whole ſpecies ſub- 
jected to the rein“: even the elephant has been 


reduced 


. The horſes which have grown wild on the-plains of Runge 


Ayres go in large flocks, run together, feed together, and give all 


the marks of mutual attachment and intelligence, and of delight- 


ing in ſociety. The ſame is the caſe with the wild dogs in Ca- . 


nada and other parts of North America. We can ſcarce doubt 
but that the other domeſtic ſpecies, that of the camel, ſo long re- 


duced to ſubjection; that of the ox x ang of the ſheep, which man 
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reduced to conſtraint, notwithſtanding his vaſt 
ſtrength, and his conſtant ſterility in the domeſ- 
tic ſtate, The birds alone have eſcaped the do- 
mination of the tyrant; and their ſociety is as 
free as the element which they inhabit. His 
attacks can deſtroy only the life of the indivi- 
dual; the ſpecies may ſuffer a diminution of its 


numbers, but its inſtincts, habits, and economy 
remain untouched. There are many ſpecies 
even which are known to us only from their 


ſocial propenſity, and are never ſeen but at the 


time of their general muſter, when vaſt multi- 
tudes are aſſembled. Such in general are the 


companies of many water-fowls, and in particu- 
lar that of the Plovers. | 
They appear in numerous bodies in the pro- 


vinces of France during the autumnal rains, 
and from this circumſtance they derive their 


name v. They frequent, like the lapwings, the 
wet bottoms and flimy grounds, where they 


ſearch for worms and inſets: they go into the 


water in the morning to waſh their bill and feet, 


which are clotted with mud by their employ- 


ment; a habit which is common alſo to the 


woodcocks, the lapwings, the curlews, and many 


has diſunited by degrading them with ſervitude ; were alſo natu- 
rally ſocial, and diſplayed in the wild ſtate, ennobled by freedom, 


thoſe tender tokens of regard and affection with which we behold 
them mutually ſoothe their ſlavery. 


From pluwia, rain. Geſner ſuppoſes it to come from pulvis, 


duſt ; which 1s much leſs probable, there being many other birds 
beſides Plovers that welter in duſt. 


other 
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other birds which feed on worms. They ſtrike 
the ground with their feet to elicit theſe, and 
often they extract them from their retreat *. 
Though the Plovers are uſually very fat, their 
inteſtines are found to be ſo empty, that it has 
been ſuppoſed that they could live on air; but 


it is probable that the ſoft ſubſtance of the 


worms turns wholly into nouriſhment, and 
leaves little excrement. They ſeem however 
capable of ſupporting a long abſtinence: 
Schwenckfeld ſays, that he kept one fourteen 


days, which during the whole time only drank 


ſome water, ae ſwallowed a tew grains of 
ſand. 
Seldom do the Plovers remain more than 
twenty-four hours in the fame place: as they 
are very numerous, they quickly conſume the 
proviſions which it affords, and are then obliged 
to remove to another paſture. The firſt ſnows 
compel them to leave our climates, and ſeek 
milder regions: however, a conſiderable num 
ber of them remain in our maritime provinces f 
till the hard froſts. They return in ſpring T, 
and always in flocks; a ſingle Plover is never 


* Note communicated by M. Baillon, of Meeren Ur-mer. 
+ In Picardy, according to M. Baillon, many of theſe birds 


continue in the neighbourhood of Montroul)- ſur-mer, till the in- 


tenſe froſts ſet in. 
The Cheva'ier Deſmazy informs us, that they are ſeen to paſs 


Malta regularly twice a year, in ſpring and in autumn, with a 


multitude of other birds which croſs the Mediterranean, and make 
that inand their place of {ation and repoſe, 


ſeen, 
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ſeen, ſays Longolius. And, according to Be- 
lon, their ſmalleſt companies amount at leaſt to 
fifty. When on the ground they never reſt, but 
are inceſſantly engaged in the ſearch of food; 
they are almoſt perpetually in motion: ſeveral 


keep watch while the reſt of the flock are feed- 
ing, and on the leaſt ſymptom of danger they 


utter a (hrill 8 which is the ſignal of 5 


flight. On wing, they follow the wind, and 
maintain a pelt ſingular arrangement; and 
thus advancing in front, they form in the air 


tranſverſe zones, very narrow and exceedingly 
long: ſometimes there are ſeveral of theſe zones 


8 of ſmall depth, but wide cxtenged in 


croſs lines. 


When on the ground theſe birds run much, 
and very ſwiftly; they continue in a flock the 


whole day, and only ſeparate to paſs the night: 


they diſperſe in the evening to a certain haunt, 


where each repoſes apart; but at day- break, 
the one firſt awake or the moſt watchful, which 
fowlers term the callen, though perhaps it is the 


ſentinel, ſounds the cry Hui, Dieu, huit, and in an 


inſtant they obey the ſummons and collect to- 


gether. This is the time choſen for catching 


them: a clap- net is ſtretched before dawn fac- 


ing the place where they fleep; a number of 


fowlers encircle it, and as ſoon as the call is 


heard, they throw themſelves flat on the ground 
till the birds gather; then they rife up, ſhout, 
and throw their ſticks into o the air; ſo that the 
Plovers 
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Plovers are frightened, and hurrying away with 
a low flight they ſtrike againſt the net, which 
drops upon them, and often the whole flock is 
taken. This plan is always attended with great 
ſucceſs ; but a ſingle bird-catcher can in a 
ſimpler way enſnare conſiderable numbers : he 
conceals himſelf behind his net, and attracts the 
birds by means of a call of bark. They are 
caught in abundance in the plains of Beauce and 
of Champagne. Though very common in Italy, 
they are eſteemed excellent game: Belon ſays, 
that in his time a Plover was ſold often as dear 
as a hare; he adds, that they preferred the 
young ones, which he calls guillemots. 

The chaſe of the Plovers, and their mode of 
living in that ſeaſon, are almoſt the whole we 
know of their natural hiſtory. Tranſient gueſts 
rather than inhabitants of our fields, they diſap- 


2 pear on the ſnow's falling ; repaſs without halt- 
ing in the ſpring, and leave us when the other 


birds arrive. It would ſeem, that the gentle 
warmth of that ſeaſon, which awakens the dor- 
mant faculties of the other birds, makes a con- 
trary impreſſion on the Plovers: they proceed 
to the more northern countries to breed, and rear 


their young, for during the whole ſummer we 


never ſee them. Then they inhabit Lapland, 


and other parts of the north of Europe *, and 


* See Collection Academique, partie erangers, tome xi. Aca- 
demie de 8 p. 60. e 


probably 
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probably thoſe of Aſia. Their progreſs is the 
fame in America; ſince they are common to 
both continents, and are obſerved in the ſpring 
at Hudſon's Bay advancing farther north *. 


union of love breaks, or rather ſuſpends for a 


Klein, an inhabitant of Dantzick, remarks, that 
the Plovers live ſolitary in low grounds and 
meadows. 


as numerous at leaſt as that of the lapwing, is 


Plovers are caught in Italy than lapwings, and 
they are not found in Switzerland and other 


north than the lapwing, gains as much terri- 


alſo to have occupied a ſpacious tract in the 
new world, which has afforded an ample range 
to many ſpecies of birds, becauſe there the 
temperature is more uniform throughout, and 
the climates more obſcurely diſcriminated. _ 


repreſentative of the whole family of Plovers ; 
and what we have ſaid of their habits and œco- 
nomy refer to it : but ſpecies are included, which 
we proceed to enumerate and deſcribe. 


* Hiſt, Gen. des Voy. tom. XV. p. 267. 


—ũ——E3mũç. —— — — ü 


After arriving in flocks in thoſe arctic tracts, 
they ſeparate into pairs; and the more intimate 


time, the general ſociety of friendſhip. Hence 
The ſpecies which in our climates appears 
leſs diffuſed. According to Aldrovandus, fewer 
countries, where the lapwings are frequent. 


But perhaps the Plover, advancing farther to the 


tory as it relinquiſhes in the ſouth, It ſeems 


The Golden Plover may be regarded as the 


þ | 
| e 


The GOLDEN PLOVER || 

| | U PLUvigR Doty. Buy: | 4 
| | 3 

R 


Charadrius-Pluvialis, Linn. and Gmel. 
| Gaia Viridis. Klein. 
li Pluvialis Viridise, Ray. Will. and Sibbald. 
wh Pluwialis Aurea. Brifl. 
0 Pivier. Aldrov. 
Wil - Pluvialis Flaveſeens.. Joknſt. 
ih Pluwialis Flavo-Vireſcens. Charleton. 
| * The 8 or Green Plover. - Penn, Lath. Kc. 


1 Tur Golden Plover is as large as the turtle; 

[| its length from the bill to the tail, and alſo. 
tom the bill to the nails, is about ten inches: 
all the upper ſide of the body is daſhed with yel- 
low ftreaks, intermixed with light-gray, on a 
WW blackiſh brown ground; and theſe yellow ſtreaks 
= are confpichgüg, in the dark field, and give the 
| plumage 2 golden luſtre. The ſame colours, 
only more dilate, are intermingled on the throat 
| and breaſt ; the belly is white, the bill is black, 


In German Pluvier, Pulro/z, See-taube (ſea-pigeon), Gruner- 
_ kiwit (green pewit): in Italian Pivrero, Piviero Verde in Poliſh 
Ptak-defſezowy : in Swediſh Aokerhoeus in Norwegian Akerlee : 
in Lapponic Hutti : in Catalonia it is called Dorada; and in Sile- 
ſia Brach. agel. 
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as in all the plovers, ſhort, rounded, and ſwelled 
at the tip; the feet are blackiſh, and the outer 
toe is connected as fa as the firſt joint, by a 
{mall membrane, to the mid-toe ; the feet have 
only three toes, and there is no veſtige of a hind- 
toe or heel; which property, joined to the in- 
flation of its bill, is regarded by ornithologiſts 
as the diſcriminating character of the plovers. 
In all of them, a part above the knee 1s bare ; 
the neck ſhort ; the eyes large ; the head rather 
too bulky in proportion to the body: qualities 
which belong alſo to all the /co/opacrous birds &, 
which ſome naturaliſts have ranged together 
under the denomination of pardales ; though 
there are many ſpecies, particularly among the 
plovers, whoſe plumage is not mottled like a 
panther or tiger. 

There is little difference between the plu- 
mage of the male and that of the female þ : 
however, the varieties, whether individual or 
accidental, are very frequent; ſo that in the 
ſame ſeaſon, out of five-and-twenty or thirty 
Golden Plovers, we ſhall hardly find two ex- 
actly alike. They have more or leſs of yellow, 
and ſometimes ſo little of it as to appear quite 
gray 8. A few have black ſpots on the breaſt, 

15 1 =. 

* As the woodcocks, the ſnipes, the godwits, c. 

1 Klein, Schwenckfeld. 

2 Aldrovandus, Belon. 


$ M. Baillon, who has obſerved theſs birds in Picardy, aſſures 


us that their early plumage is gay; that at their firſt moult, in 
Auguſt 


| 80 GOLDEN PLOVER. 


&c. Theſe birds, according to M. Baillon, ar- 
VF rive on the coaſts of Picardy about the end of 
q September or the beginning of October; but in 
dur more ſouthern provinces they do not appear 
4 until November, or even later, and they retire 
1} in February and March *. In ſummer, they E 
14 are ſeen in the north of Sweden, in Dalecarlia, 
= and in the iſle of Oëland f, in Norway, Iceland, 
and Lapland 4. From theſe arctic regions they 
appear to have migrated into the new world, 
where they ſeem to 'be more widely diffuſed 
than in the old; for a Golden Plover, differing 
only in ſome ſhades from the European, is found 
in Jamaica\, in Martinico, in St. Domingo ||, and 
in Cayenne. In the ſouthern parts of Ame- 


= 


Auguſt and September, they get ome feathers, which have a yel- 

low caſt, or which are {potted with that colour; but that it is not 

till after ſome years that they acquire their fine golden tint. He 

| adds, that the females are hatched entirely gray, and long retain 

T0 that colour; that it is only when they grow old that they aſſume 

bl | a little yellow; and that it is very rare to ſee them have their plu- 

1 mage ſo uniform and beautiful as that of the males. Thus we 

need not wonder at the variety of colours remarked in this ſpecies 

Wl! of birds, ſince they reſult from the difference of age and of ſex. 

1 Note communicated by M. Baillon. 

RE,” © Lottinger has obſerved the ſame of their badge in Lor. 
raine. 

| + Fauna Suecica. 

| | 1 Brunnich. 

| . $ Sloane. 

} Charadrius-Pluvialis, war, 2. Gmel. 


Thus deſcribed by Briſſon: “ Above, blackiſh, variegated with 
« yellowiſh ſpots ; below white ; the lower part of its neck and its 
« breaſt dilute gray ; the edges of its quills yellowiſh its ELIAS 
* brown, ſpotted at the edges with yellowiſh \ white,” 
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rica theſe birds inhabit the ſavannas, and viſit 
the patches of ſugar-cane which have been ſet 
on fire. Their flocks are numerous, and can 
hardly be approached : they are migratory, and 
are ſeen in Cayenne wy during the rainy 
ſeaſon. 
M. Briſſon eſtabliſhes a ſecond ſpecies, which 
1 he denominates he leſſer Golden Plover *, and as 
= his authority, cites Geſner, who never ſaw the 
Plover himſelf. Schwenckfeld and Rzacynſki 
alſo mention this ſmall ſpecies, and probably 
{till from Geſner; for the former, though he 
applies to it the epithet * little,” ſays, at the ſame 
time, that it is equal in bulk to the turtle; and 
the latter adds no particulars that imply that he 
obſerved it diſtinctly himſelf. We ſhall there- 
fore conſider this little Golden Plover as only an 
individual Variety: 


* Charadrius-PJuvialis. var. 1. Gmel. 
Thus deſcribed by Briſſon: « Above blackiſh, variegated with 


« yellowiſh ſpots ; below white ; the tail-quills blackiſh, ſpotted at 
« the edges with yellowiſh white.“ 


[A] Specific character of the Golden Plover, Charadrius- 
Pluvialis : « Its body is ſpotted with black and green; below 

* whitiſh; its feet cinereous.” It lays four eggs, about two 
inches long, ſharper than thoſe of the lapwing, of a pale olive, 
variegated with blackiſh ſpots. It is often found in the winter ſea - 
ſon on our moors and heaths 1 in {mall flocks. 
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The ALWARGRIM PLOVER. 


LE PLUvIER Denz A GoRGE NolRE. 
Buff * 


G Nen 


Charadrius Apricarius. Linn. and Gmel, 
Pluvialis Aurea Freti-Hudſonis. Brill. 
The Hawk 5-eye ſpotted Plower. Edw. and Bancr, 


11s ſpecies is often found with the pre- 
ceding in the northern countries, where 
they live and propagate, but without intermix- 


ture. Edwards received this bird from Hud- 


ſon's Bay, and Linnæus met with it in Sweden, 


in Smolar:d, and in the waſte plains of Oëland : 


it is the Pluvialis minor Nigro-flavus I of Rud- 


beck. Its front is white, and a ſmall white 


fillet, paſſing over the eyes and the ſides of the 


neck, deſcends before, and encircles a black 
mark which covers the throat: the reſt of the 


under ſurface of the body is black: all the 
mantle is duiky brown and blackiſh, and ſpeck- 


led pleaſantly with a vivid yellow, which is diſ- 
triad by - indented ſpots on the margin of 


. e. Black-throated Golden Plover. 
+ In Smoland it is called Mrpitta, and in Otland Atwargrin. 
tz. & The 3 ellow leſſer plover. 1 | 
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each feather. This Plover is as large as the 
preceding. We know not why the Engliſh 
ſettlers at Hudſon's Bay give it the epithet of 


Hawk's-eye ; whether by antiphraſis they allude 


to its weak eyes, or really ſignify that its fight 
is ſuperior to that of other birds of its kind. 


[A] Specific character of the A Plover, Charadrint : 


Apricarins « © Its throat and belly are hlack ; its body dotted with 
« brown, white, and yellow); its feet cinereous.” It appears in 
Greenland in the ſpring, and lives on worms and heath-berries, 
In North America it breeds, and ſpends the ſummer months in the 
northern ſtates. Its brilliancy has procured it the name of Haul . 
ge in Hudſon's Bay. Its fleſh 1 1s ebenen N 
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The DOTTERE L. 
LE GuiGNARD. Buff. 


D 


Charadrius-Morinellus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Pluvialis Minor, five Morinellus. Brifl, 

Morinellus. Sibb. Charl. Will. &c. - 
Morinellus Anglorum. Geſner. 


E Xs 1s bird is by ſome called the Atte plover. 
It is indeed ſmaller than the golden plover, 
not exceeding eight inches and a half in length: 


the ground of its upper ſurface is brown-gray 
with a green gloſs; every feather of the back, 


and alſo the middle ones of the bill, are border- 
ed with a rufous ſtreak ; the upper part of the 
head is blackiſh brown ; the fides and the face 
are ſpotted with gray and white ; fore part of the 
neck and the breaſt are undated gray, rounded 
into a mark, under which, and near a black ſtreak, 


there is a white zone, which is the diſtinguiſh- 


ing character of the male : the ſtomach is ru- 


fous; the belly black; and the abdomen white. 


The Dotterel is well known for the excel- 
lence of its fleſh, which is ſtill more delicate and 
juicy than that of the golden plover. The ſpe- 


cies 
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cies ſeems to be more diſperſed in the north 
than in our climates; and, beginning with 
England, it extends to Sweden and Lapland k. 
This bird has two annual flittings, in. April and 
in Auguſt; in which it removes from the marſhes 
to the mountains, attracted by the black beetles, 
which are its chief ſub.:ſtence, together with 
worms and ſmall land cockles, which are found 
in its ſtomach . Willughby deſcribes the me- 
thod of catching them practiſed in the county of 
Norfolk, where they are numerous: five or ſix 
ſportſmen ſet out together, and when they diſ- 
cover the birds, they ſtretch a net at ſome diſ- 
tance beyond them; then they advance ſoftly, 
throwing {tones or bits of wood, and the indo- 
lent birds, thus rouſed from their fleep, ſtretch 
out one wing or one foot, and can ſcarce ſtir: 
the fowlers believe that they mimic whatever 
they ſee, and therefore endeavour to amuſe them 
by extending their arm or their leg, and by this 
manceuvre, apparently idle , to draw off their 
attention: but the Dotterels approneh n 


* In the ſixth edition . the * Naturæ, it is denominated 
Charadrius Lapponicus, 


+ Letter of Dr. Liſter to Mr. Ray. Philoſophical Tranſadions 
i 

1 An author, in Geſner, goes ſo far as to ſay, that this bird, at- 
tentive to the motions of the fowler, and delighted as it were, imi- 
tates all his geſtures, and forgets its own preſervation, inſomuch as 
to ſuffer him to approach and cover it with the net which he holds 
in his hand, See Aldrovandus, tom. iii. * 540. 
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and with a ſluggiſh pace to the net, which 


drops and covers the ſtupid troop. 
This character of ſluggiſhneſs and ſtupidity has 


given occaſion to the Engliſh name Dotterel, and 


alſo to the Latin appellation Mormellus*, Klein 
ſays, that its head is rounder than that of any of 
the plovers, which he reckons a mark of their 
dullneſs, from the analogy to the round heads 
of the breed called the foo/z/h pigeons. Wil 
lughby thought he could perceive, that the fe- 
males were rather larger than the males, with- 
out any other exterior difference. 
With regard to the ſecond ſpecies, which 
Briſſon reckons, of the Dotterel, under the name 


of the Ergliſb Dolterel, though both birds in- 


habit England ; ; we ſhall conſider it as merely 


a variety. Albin repreſents it too ſmall in his 


figure, ſince in his deſcription he aſſigns greater 


weight and meaſures than to the common Dot- 
terel : indeed the chief difference conſiſts in 


this, that it wants the croſs bar below the breaſt, 
and that the whole of that part, with the ſto- 
mach and the fore fide of the neck, are light- 


gray waſhed with yellowiſh. It appears to me 
therefore unneceſſary to multiply ſpecies on 


ſuch light foundations. 


* Dotterel Ldved from the verb to dote. Moringllus formed 
from Morio, a fool Or jeſter. 9 5 


| [A] Specific character of the Dotterel, Charagrius-Morinellus : 


e Its breaſt ferruginous; a white linear bar on its eye-brows and 


e hreaft; its feet black.“ « Theſe birds,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © are 


« found 
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« found in Cambridgeſhire, Lincolnſhire, and Derbyſhire, On 
« Lincoln-heath, and on the moors of Derbyſhire, they are migra- 
« tory, appearing there in ſmall flocks of eight or ten only in the 
latter end of April, and ſtay there all May and part of June, dur- 
« ing which time they are very fat, and much eſteemed for their 
« delicate flavour. In the months of April and September they 
« are taken in Wiltſhire and Berkſhire downs.—At preſent, ſportſ- 
« men watch the arrival of the Dotterels, and ſhoot them; the 
« other method (that deſcribed in the text) having been long diſ- 


— uſed.“ | | | 
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Lx PLuUviER A COLLIER. Buff. * 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Charadrius, ſeu Hiaticula + Ald. Johnſt, Sibb. 


WI. ſhall divide this ſpecies into two branch- 

the firſt is as large as a red-wing 4, 
the Gan nearly equal to a lark F. And the 
latter muſt be underſtood to repreſent the Ring 


A . die Collared Plover. 
+ In Poliſh Zoltaczel in Swediſh Strand-pipare, Grylle, Tralls " 
in Lapponic Pago at PUNE Prefte-Krave, Sand-V" Nes in 
Braſilian Matuitus. 
I Charadrius PoE FINE Linn. * Gmel. 
Charadrius Agyptius. Linn. 
Pluvialis Torguata. Brifl. 
Gawia Littoralis, Klein. 
The Alexandrine Plover. Lath. 


Specific character: « It is brown; > Us fronds the collar on its 


« back, and its belly, white; 10 lateral tail-quills on both ſides 
« bright white; its feet blac 


F.C haradrius-Hiaticula. Linn. and Gmel. 
Pluvialis Torquata Minor. Briſſ. 
Type Sea Lark. Alb. Will. and Sloane. 
The Ringed Plover. Penn. and Lath. 


Specific character: Its breaſt brown, its front blackiſh with 2 
« white ring, its top brown, 1 its feet yellow.” 


Plover, | 
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plover, as it is more diffuſed and better known 
than the former, which is perhaps only a va- 
riety. 
Their head is round, their bill very ſhort, and 
thick feathered at the root; the firſt half of the 
bill is white or yellow, and the tip is black; the 
front is white; the crown of the head has a 
black band, and a gray cap covers it; this cap is 
edged with a black fillet, which riſes on the bill 
and paſſes under the eyes; the collar is white; 
the mantle is brown gray; the quills of the 
wing are black; the under ſide of the body is a 
fine white, and alſo the front and the collar. 
Such is in general the plumage of the Ring 
Plover; but to deſcribe all the diverſities in the 
diſtribution and intenſity of the colours were 
endleſs. Yet notwithſtanding theſe local or in- 


| dividual differences, the bird is the fame in a!- 


{ moſt all climates. It is brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope, from the Philippines *, from 
Louiſiana, and from Cayenne . Captain Cook 
found it in the ſtraits of Magellan I, and Ellis, 
at Hudſon's Bay F. It is the fame with what 
Marcgrave calls the matuitui of Brazil. Wil- 
lughby makes that remark, and expreſſes his 


* Sonnerat. * 2 la Nouvelle Guinte, p. 83. | 
+ At Cayenne it is called collier; and the Spaniards of st. Do- 
mingo, ſeeing it robed in black and white like their monks, termed 


it Frailecitos; the Indians give it the name thegle, thegle, from its 
cry. Feuillle. 


4 At Famine Bay, 
:I Near Nelſon River. 


ſurprize 


go RING PLOVER. 


| ſurprize that there ſhould be birds common to 
wn South America and to Europe: a fact extra- 
| __ ordinary and inexplicable, except on the prin. 
ciple which we eſtabliſh in treating of the wa- 
ter fowls ; that the element which they inhabit 
is in all latitudes nearly of an equal temperature, 
and every where yields the ſame ſubſiſtence, 
We ſhall therefore regard the Ring Plover as 
one of thoſe ſpecies which are ſpread over the 
whole globe, and derive the varieties which oc- 
cur in the plumage from the influence of cli- 
--mate*.” 
The Ring Plovers inhabit the verge of wa- 
ters ; they are obſerved on the fea-ſhore follow- 
ing the tide. They run very nimbly in the 
ſtrands, at times taking ſhort flights, and al- 
ways ſcreaming. In England, their neſts are 
found on the rocks by the coaſt: there they are 
very common, as in moſt of the northern coun- 
tries; in Pruſſia , Sweden 4, and ſtill more 
in Lapland during ſummer. A few of theſe 
birds are found alſo on the rivers, and in ſome 
i of the provinces of France : they are called 
I gravieres (channel-birds) and in other places 


* We reckon the Greate/ Snipe of Sloane and Ray one of the 
varieties. It is the Pluwialis Famaicenſis Torguata of Briſſon, and 
the Charadrius Jamaicenſis of Gmelin, who thus characteriſes it: 
« Above brown, below white; its breaſt black and white; its tail 
« whitith, variegated with rufous and blackiſh; its collar and its 
« feet black.” 

+ Rzaczynſki. 

1 Linnzus. 


6 | criards © 
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triards (ſcreamers) which they well merit for 
their troubleſome and continual cries during the 
education of their young, which laſts ſo long as 
2 month or fix weeks. Fowlers aſſure us, that 
they make no neſts, but drop their eggs on the 
gravel, and that theſe are greeniſh ſpotted with 
brown. The parents lurk in holes under the 
projecting brinks * ; and hence ornitholo- 
giſts have inferred it to be the ſame with the 
| charadris of Ariſtotle, which, as the word im- 
ports, was an inhabitant of channels, or gullies g; 
and whoſe plumage, the philoſopher adds, is 
| as difagreeable as its voice. Ariſtotle allo ſays, 
that it comes abroad at night, and lies concealed 
during the day ; this remark, though not pre- 
ciſely applicable to the Ring Plover, has per- 
haps ſome relation to its habits, ſince it is heard 
very late in the evening. The charadrios was one 
of thoſe birds to which ancient medicine or ra- 
ther ſuperſtition aſcribed occult virtues, and it 
was ſuppoſed to cure the jaundice : the patient 
needed only to look at the bird , which at the 
ſame time turned aſide its eyes as if affected by 


* Klein. 
+ Ariftophanes gives the charadrios the office of conveying v wa- 


ter into the city of the birds. 
1 Hiſt. Animal, /:6. ix. 11. 
S The vender of this excellent remedy was careful to conceal 
bis bird, ſelling only the fight of it: this gave occaſion to a pro- 
yerb among the Grecks, applied to thoſe who kept any thing pre- 
cious or uſeful concealed, imitating à charadrios, Geſner. 
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the diſorder *. 


ies 


* Heliodorus, Hthiopic. lib. iii. 


[A] The Ring Plovers are common on the Britiſh coaſts is 


fummer, but diſappear on the approach of winter. 


The NOISY PLOVER. 
LE KIL DIR. BAV. 
FIFTH SPECIES. 


Charadrius Vociftrus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Pluvialis Virginiana Torquata. Brill. 
5 ꝗ—— Plover, or — Cateſby. 


T*. u E name Kill-Deer, Which this bird has in 

Virginia, i 18 expreſſive of its cry. It is very 
common in that province and in Carolina, and 
is deteſted by the fowlers, becauſe its clamours 
ſcare away every other ſort of game. There 


is a good figure of this bird in Cateſby's work: 


it is as large, he ſays, as the ſnipe ; its legs tall; 
all its upper ſurface is brown-gray ; and the top 
of its head is hooded with the ſame colour ; its 
front, its throat, the under fide of its body, and 
the compaſs of its neck, are white; the lower 
part of the neck is encircled by a black collar, 
below which is a white half collar: there is alſo 
a black bar on the breaſt, which ſtretches from 
the one wing to the other; the tail is pretty 
long, and black at the extremity ; the reſt of it, 
and the ſuperior coverts, are of a rufous colour ; 5 
the feet are yellowiſh z the bill is black; the eye 
is 


94 _ NOISY PLOVER. 
is large, and environed with a red circle. Theſe 


birds remain the whole year in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina ; they are found too in Louifiana &. No 
difference can be perceived in the plumage be- 
tween the male and the female. 
A ſpecies akin to this, perhaps the ſame, is 
the collared plover of St. Domingo F, which 
requires no other deſcription ; the only differ- 
ence lies in the colours of the tail, and the 
deeper tint of the — 


* Dr. Mauduit has received i it from that country and preſerves 
it in his cabinet, 
+ Charadrius Patiferus, © var, Gmel. 


Charadrius Torquatus. Linn. 
Pluvialis Dominicenfis Torquata. Briſf. 


Briſſon ſays, „that the two middle quills of the tail are gmy⸗ 

« brown, tawny at the tip; the two next on either ſide gray- brown, 
« black near the tip, and the tip itſelf white ; the outmoſt white at 
cc its origin, ſtriped tranſverſely with blackiſh. Wy 


[A] Specific character of the Noiſy Plover, S WE Vocife- 
rus: It has black bars on its breaſt, its neck, its front, and its 
cheeks; its tail is yellow, with a black bar; its feet bright yel. 
« OW. | 
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The CRE STE D PLOVER. 


Le PLUVIER HuPPE. Buf. 


SIXTH SPECIES. 


Charadrius Spinoſus, var. Linn. 
Pluvialis Perfica Criftata. Brill. 
The Black-breafted Indian Plover. Edw. 8 


nearly as large as the golden plover, but 


the back of the head, and the ſides of the neck, 
are marked with white; all the upper ſurface is 


| ſtomach, is black, with a fine violet gloſs; the 
lower belly is white; the tail is white at its 
origin, and black at its extremity; the quills of 
the wing, too, are black, and the great coverts 
are marked with white. 


wing. The female is diſtinguiſhed from the 
male e; all its throat being white, and its black 
not ſhaded by any admixture. 


is Plover, which is found in Perſia, is 


ſomewhat taller; the feathers on the crown of 
| the head are black, gliſtening with green; they 
are collected into a tuft, which reclines, falls 
back, and is about an inch long; the cheeks, 


deep cheſnut ; a black ſtreak deſcends from the 
throat upon the breaſt, which, as well as the 


This Plover is armed with a ſpur on the 


tard wings armed with ſpurs.” 


[9%] 


The SPUR-WINGED PLOVER, 
Lr PLuvieR A AIGRETTE. Buff. 
SEVENTH SPECIES. 


Charadrius Spinoſus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Pluvialis Senegalen/is Armata. Briff. 


uE feathers on the back of the head ee 
into threads, as in the lapwing, and form a 


wk more than an inch long: it is of the bulk of 
the golden plover, but taller, meaſuring a foot 
from the bill to the nails, and only eleven inches 


from the bill to the end of the tail ; the top of 
the head, the tuft, the throat, and the mark on 

the ſtomach, are black, and alſo the great feathers 
of the wing, and the tips of thoſe of the tail; 
the upper ſurface is brown gray ; the ſides of 


the neck, the belly, and the great coverts of 


the wing, are white tinged with fulvous: the 


ſpur on the fold of the wing is black, ſtrong, 


and fix lines long. This ſpecies is found in 


Senegal, and occurs too in the hot parts of 


Afiaz for we received one from Aleppo. 


4] Specific character of the 8 — Plover, Charadriu 
Spinoſus : © Its wing-quills, its breaſt, and its feet, are deep black; 
„the back of its head creſted; its tail-quills half White; its bal- 


The HOODED PLOVER | 
Lr PLUviER ColfFFE'. Buff. N tl 
EIGHTH SPECIES: 


. Pileatus. Gmel. 


A PORTION of yellow membrane pass on 
. the front, and by its extenſion encir- 
cles the eye; a black hood, ſtretched behind 
into two or three ſhreds, covers the top of 
the head; the nape is white, and a broad black 
chin- piece, riſing under the eye, envelopes the 
throat, and encircles the top of the neck : all 
the fore ſide of the body is white; the upper 
fide of the body is ruſty gray; the quills of the 
wing, and the end of the tail, are black; the 
fect are red, and there is a ſpot of the fame co- 
lour near the point of the bill. This Plover is 
bound in Senegal, like the preceding, but is a 
8 fourth ſmaller, and has no | ſpur 1 in the wing. 
The ſpecies is new. 


VOL. VIII. . H 


The CROWNED PLOVER. 


NINTH SPECIES. 


Charadrius Coronatus, Gmel. 
The Wreathed Plouer. Lath. 


T HIS 1s one of the largeſt of the Plovers ; it 


is a foot long, and its legs are taller than 


the golden plover ; they are ruſty-coloured ; the 
head is hooded with black, in which there is a 


white band, which encompaſſes the. whole of 
the head, and forms a ſort of crown; the fore 
ſide of the neck is gray, and the gray colour of 
the breaſt is intermingled with black in coarſe 
waves; the belly is white; on the firſt half of 
the tail, and at its extremity, a black bar croſſes 
the white ; the quills of the wing are black, and 


the great coverts white ; all the upper ſurface is 


brown, gloſſed with greeniſh and purple. It is 
found at the Capo of Good Moe. 


1 


The WATTLED PLOVER, 
LE PLUVIER A LAMBEAUX, Buff, 
TENTH SPECIES, 


Charadrins Bilobus, Gmel, 


T HE Character from which we have derived 


the name of this bird, is a yellow mem- 


brane adhering to the corners of the bill, and 


hanging from the two fides in pointed wattles, 


It is found in Malabar : it is of the bulk of the 


ordinary plover, but its legs are taller, and of a 


yellowiſh caſt ; behind the eyes there is a white 
ſtreak, which edges the black hood of the head; 
the wing is black, and ſpotted with white on 
the great coverts; there is alſo black bordered 
with white on the tip of the tail; the upper 
ſurface, and the neck, are fulvous gray, and the 
under ſide of the body is white: this is the 


common, and, we might ſay, the uniform plu- 


mage of moſt of the Plovers. 
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The ARMED PLOVER of 
CAYENNE. 


ELEVENTH SPECIES. 


Charadrius Cayanus, Lath. 


1 is a Ring Plover, like the common 
one, but ach taller: its bill, too, is 
longer, a and its head not ſo round; a broad black 
band covers the front, incloſes the eyes, and 
joins into the black which ſtains the back of 
the neck, the top of the back, and gathers into 
a round mark on the breaſt : the throat is white, 
and alſo the fore fide of the neck, and the under 

fide of the body; a gray ſpace, with a white 
edging, forms a hood behind the head; the firſt 
half of the tail is white, and the reſt is black; 
the quills of the wings and the ſhoulders are 
black alſo ; the reſt of the upper ſurface is gray 
mixed with white ; the ſpurs are pretty long, 
and inſerted in the fold of the wings. 
It appears to us, that the amacozgue of Fer- 
nandez, @ noi bird, the plumage mixed with 
white and black, and a double collar, hich is ſeen 
| the ꝛ hole year on the lake of Mexico, where it 
liues on aquatic WOrms, is a Plover: we could have 


decided the queſtion, had Fernandez given the 
character of the feet. 


_ 
1 
_ 


4 
_ 


The PEUVIAN, 


Charadrius Melanoceþhalus. Gmel. 
The Black-headed Plover. Lath. 


T is ſcarce equal to the little ringed plover, 
but its neck is longer and its bill ſtronger : 


the upper fide of the head, of the neck, and of 
the back, is black; and there is a ſtreak of the 


ſame colour on the eyes, and ſome black waves 
on the breaſt: the great quills of the wing are 
mixed with black and white: the other parts of 


the wing, the middle quills and coverts, are of an 


handſome gray; the fore ſide of the neck is 
ruſty white, and the belly white; it has three 
toes, like the plover, but the bill is larger and 
thicker, and the inflation is more perceptible. 
Theſe differences ſeem to conſtitute a ſhade in 


the genus, and I have therefore given it a diſ- 


tinct name. 


5 
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The GREAT PL OVER 


Charadrius-Oedicnemus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Pluwialis Major. Brill. 
Otis-Oedicnemus. Lach. 8 
 Oedicnemus. Belon, Aldrov, and Johnft. 
Charadrius, Geſner. 
Fedoa Noftra Tertia. Ray. 
The Stone Curlew, Will. 
The Norfolk Plover. Penn. 
 TheT, Pick- knee'd Bu Ws: Lath. 


Tune are few an wha reſide in the 


provinces of Picardy, Orleanois, Beauce, 


Champagne, and Burgundy, but muſt have 


heard in the fields, in the evening, during the 


months of September, October, and November, 
the repeated cries turrlui, türrlui, of theſe 


birds: this is their call, which often re-echoes 


from hill to hill; and as it reſembles the arti- 
culated ſound of the curlew, it has probably 


given occaſion to the appellation of land cur- 
lew / courlis de terre. ) Belon ſays, that at firſt 
ſight it appears ſo like the little buſtard, that he 
gave it the ſame name. But it is neither a cur- 
lew nor a buſtard: it is rather a plover, though 


In France it ĩs commonly called Courlis de Terre, and on the coaſts 
of Picardy Sr. Germer. In Italy it is termed Corus, according to 


Geſner and Aldrovandus; and at Rome Carlotte, according to Wil- 


lughby: in ſome parts of at Triel, or Griel, according to 
Geſner. ; 
1 10 
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it has ſeveral peculiar features and habits, that 
disjoin it from the other ſpecies. 

This bird 1s much larger than the golden 
plover, and even exceeds the woodcock : its 
thick legs have a remarkable ſwelling below the 
knee; for which reaſon Belon has applied the 
epithet wdicnemus x. Like the plover it has 


only three toes, which are very ſhort : its legs - 
and feet are yellow; its bill yellowiſh from the 


origin to the middle, and from thence blackiſh 
to the extremity ; and is of the ſame ſhape with 
that of the plover, only thicker : all the plumage 


is of a light gray and ruſty-gray ground, and 


ſpeckled with daſhes of brown and blackiſh, the 
ſtrokes very diſtinct on the neck and breaſt, and 


more confuſed on the back and the wings, 


which are croſſed with a whitiſh bar: two 
ſtreaks of ruſty white paſs above and below the 
eye: the ground is ruſty colour on the back and 
neck, and white under the belly, which is not 
ſpeckled. 
This bird has great power of wing; it forings 5 
at a diſtance, eſpecially in the day- time, and 

flies pretty near the ground: it runs on the 

ſward and in the fields, as ſwiftly as a dog; and 


hence, in ſome provinces, it has been termed 7Zhe 


ſurveyor (arpenteur.) After running, it ſtops 


ſhort, holding its body and head ſtill ; and on 


. Foruet from 0%, to ſwell, and xrnſan, the upper part of the 
leg or knee, 


+ Albin, 
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the leaſt noiſe it ſquats on the ground. Flies, 
beetles, ſmall ſnails, &c. are its chief food, toge- 
ther with ſome other inſets that are found in 
fallow grounds, ſugh as crickets, graſshoppers, 
&c. *: for it conſtantly inhabits the brows of 
banks, and prefers the ſtony, ſandy, and dry 
ſpots. In Beauce, Salerne tells us, bad land is 
called curlew-!and, Theſe birds, ſolitary and 
tranquil during the day, begin to {tir on the ap- 
proach of the evening; then they ſpread on all 
ſides, flying rapidly, and cryi: ag on the heights 
with all their might: their voice, which 1s heard 
at a great. dtn, reſembles the ſound of a 
; third flute, dwelling on three or four tones, from 
a flat to a ſharp. This is the time that they 
approach our dwellings . 

Theſe noctur al hatin ſeem to ſhew, that 
this bird ſees better in the night than in the 
day; yet is its fight very acute in the day- time: 
the poſition too of its large eyes enables it to 
ſee as well before as behind: it deſcries the 
ſportſman at a good diſtance, fo that it can rite 
and eſcape before he gets within ſhot of it. It 
is as wild as it is timorous ; fear alone confines 
it during the day, and permits it not to come 
abroad or utter its cries till night: and fo invin- 

cible is its timidity, that if a perſon enter the 


M. Baillon, who has obſerved this bird on the coaſts of Picardy, 
informs us, that it alſo eats little black lizards, winch it finds on 
the downs, and even {mall adders, 
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room where it is kept, it endeavours to conceal 


itſelf, or ſneak off, and runs againſt whatever 


happens to be in its way. It is faid, that this 
bird foreſees the changes of the weather, and an- 


nounces rain: Geſner remarks, that even when 


confined, it is much diſturbed before a ſtorm. 

This Great Plover, or Stone Curlew, forms an 
exception to the numerous ſpecies, which having 
a part of their leg naked, are reckoned inhabi- 
tants of ſhores and boggy grounds ; 3 fince it 


keeps ever at a diſtance from water or marſhes, 
and reſides in dry upland ſituations *. 


Theſe are not the only habits in which they 
differ from the plovers. The ſeaſons of their 
migrations are not the ſame; for they retire in 
November, during the latter rains of autumn, 
having, previous to their departure, which com- 
mences at night +, collected at the call of their 
leader, in en of three or four hundred; and 
they return early 3 in the ſpring, being ſeen in ho 
end of March in Beauce, Sologne, Berry, and 
tome other provinces of France. The female 
lays only two, or ſometimes three eggs, on the 
naked ground, between ſtones T, or in a ſmall 


3 
hole which ſhe forms in the ſand of heaths or 


* We may hence ſee with what little reaſon Geſner WEE it for 


the charadris of Ariſtotle, which is decidedly a ſhore bird. Sce 


che article of the Ring-Plover. 
+ dalerne. 
t Idem. 


downs. 
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downs 4. The male purſues her eagerly in the 
love ſeaſon ; he is as conſtant as he is ardent, 
and never deſerts her: he aſſiſts in leading the 
young, and inſtructing them to diſtinguiſh their 
food. The education is tedious; for though the 
brood can ſoon walk after they are hatched, it is 
a conſiderable time before they have ſtrength 
ſufficient to fly. Belon found ſome that could 

not uſe their wings in the end of October ; 
which induced him to ſuppoſe that the eggs are 
laid ata late ſeaſon. But the Chevalier Deſmazy, 
who obſerved theſe birds at Malta +, informs 
us, that they have regularly two hatches, one in 
the ſpring, and another in the end of Auguſt. 
| He alſo aſſures us, that the incubation laſts 
thirty days. The young ones are excellent 
game, and the adults likewiſe are eaten, though 


their Heſh is blacker and dryer. The — of 


10 During che eight days which wandered on the dry ſands that 
cover the ſea-ſhore from the mouth of the Somme to the extremity _ 
of the Boulonnois, I met with a neſt which appeared to be that of 
the /aint-germer (ſtone-curlew). To aſcertain this, I remained fit- 
ting on the ſand till evening, having raiſed a little hillock in front 
to conceal myſelf. The birds which inhabit thoſe ſands being ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee the ſurface perpetually changed by the wind, are 
not in the leaſt diſturbed at finding new cavities or elevations. My 

trouble was recompenſed: in the evening the bird came to her eggs, 
and I recognized it to be the /aint-germer, or ſtone- curlew: her neſt 
placed expoſed on a flat in a ſand-plain, conſiſted only of a little 
hole of an inch, and of an eliptical ſhape, containing three eggs, 
pretty large, and of a r colour, Obſervation made by M. 

Baillon, of Montreuil-ſur-mer. | 
+ In Malta it is called zo/aride, 


the 
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the ſtone curlews was reſerved in Malta for the 
maſter, before the introduction of our partridges, 
about the middle of laſt century *. 

Theſe birds do not, like the plovers, advance 
into the north in ſummer; at leaſt Linnæus has 
not inſerted them in his Fauna Suecica. Wil- 
lughby aſſures us, that in England they are found 
in Norfolk and in Cornwall; yet Charleton, who 
gives himſelf out for an experienced ſportſman, 
confeſſes that he never met with any. Indeed, 
the wild diſpoſition of the ſtone curlew, and its 
E retirement during the day, might long conceal 
it from the eyes of obſervers; and Belon, who 

E firſt diſcovered it in France, remarks that no 
perſon could then tell him its name. 

I had one of theſe birds a month or flop 
weeks at my houſe in the country, It fed on 
ſoup, bread, and raw fleſh, and preferred the laſt, 
It ate not only in the day-time, but alſo at night; 
for 1ts proviſion, when given in the evening, was 
obſerved to be diminiſhed next morning. 

This bird ſeemed to me of a peaceful temper, 
but timorous and wild; and I am induced to 
think that this is really the caſe, as it is ſeldom 
ſeen in the day, and prefers the obſcurity of 
night for its aſſociations. I obſerved, that as 
foo as it perceived a perſon, even at a diſtance, it | 
endeavoured to eſcape, and was ſo overcome 
with fear, as to hurt itſelf in the flurry. It is, 
therefore, one of thoſe birds which nature has 


In the time of the grand maſter, Martin de Redin, . 
deſtined 


F Ki 2 ͤ ep i neces <> ein ů ů — — — 


eggs are olive, with reddiſh ſpots. 
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deſtined to live remote from us, and has endued 
with the inſtinct for that purpoſe. 

The one which I mention uttered no cry; it 
only made, two or three nights before its death, 
a fort of iceble whiſtle, which was perhaps an 


expreſſion of pain, for the root of its bill and ite 
feet were much gaſhed, owing to its violent 


ſtruggling in the cage, at the fight of any new 
object. | 


[A] Specific character of the Thick-knee'd Buſtard, Charadrins 
Oedicnemus : © It is gray; its two primary wing-quills black, and in 
« the middle white; its bill ſharp ; its feet cinereous.” Theſe birds 
are very frequent in Norfolk; they breed in rabbit burrows ; their 
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 Charadrius Himantepus +. Linn. and Gmel. 
Charadrius Autumnalis, Haſſel. 
Himantopus. Aldrov. Will. Sibb. Klein, &c. 
Hamantopus. Geſner. 

The Long-legs. Ray and Sloane. | 
The Long-legged Plover. "REN Lach. Kc. 


L' EchASss E X. 


4 HE Long-Shank is ano the birds wh at 


the jerboa is among the quadrupeds : its 


legs, which are thrice as long as the body, pre- 


ſent a monſtrous diſproportion. Such extrava- 
gant and random productions of nature exhibit 
the traces of her magnificent and boundleſs 
plan ; and, like ſhades in a picture, they heighten 
by their contraſt the beauty of the ſcene. The 


_ enormous length of this bird's legs will hardly 
allow it to reach the earth with its bill to gather 


* . e. Stilts. 


+ In Greek "Tuan, from 7 at „a thong, and 8, the "EY 0 
termed becauſe of its ſlender legs. Pliny only writes the ſame name 
in Roman characters, himantopus, which the moderns have copied. 
In Italian it is called, according to Belon, Merlo Aquaiolo Grande 


(the great wat or black-bird) in Flemiſh Mathoen : in German 


 Proembder Hegel, {ang foreign bird) and allo, according to Sibbald, 


Daum Vein and Riemen Bein (dun-ſhank and thong-ſhank), In 
Jamaica it has the enen of long -legged crane. 


its 
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its food ; they are alſo ſlender, weak, and totter. 
ing * ; and its three toes are diſproportionally 
ſmall, and give a baſe too narrow for its tall 
body. Hence the names of this bird in the an- 
cient and modern languages refer to the ſoftneſs 
and pliancy of its legs, and to their extreme 


length. 


The flow laborious pace of this bird F ſeems 
however to be compenſated by its power of fly. 
ing. Its wings are long, and extend beyond its 
tail, which is pretty ſhort ; their colour, as well 
as that of the back, is gloſſed with greeniſh blue; 
the back of the head is brown-gray : the upper 


fide of the neck is mixed with blackiſh and 


white : all the under ſurface is white from the 
throat to the end of the tail : the feet are red, 
and eight inches high, including the naked part, 


which is three inches: the protuberance of the 
| knee i is ſtrongly marked on its ſmooth, ſlender 

legs: the bill is black, cylindrical, a little fat 
at the ſides near the point, two inches and ten 
lines long, cloſe inſerted on an elevated front, 


which gives the head a round ſhape. 
We are little acquainted with the habits of 


this bird, whoſe ſpecies is ſcanty and rare T. It 


0 Aldrovandus, tom. iii. p. 444. 

+ Inceſſus, niſt equali alarum expanſione librata fit, di eil wide 
tur in tantd crurum & pedum longitudine & exilitate, Sibbald. 

We received a Long-Shank from Beauvoir, in Lower Poitou, 
as an unknown bird ; which proves that it ſeldom appears on thoſe 
coaſts: this was killed in an old falt-pit ; it was remarked in fly- 


ing to retch its legs backwards eight inches beyond the tail. 


probably 
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probably lives on inſects and worms, at the verge 
of ſtreams and marſhes. Pliny mentions it under 
the name Himantopus, and ſays, © that it is a 
« native of Egypt, and ſubſiſts chiefly on flies, 
« and has never been kept more than a few 


« days alive in Italy x.“ Vet Belon ſpeaks of 
it as an inhabitant of France; and the Count 


Marſigli ſaw it on the Danube. It appears alſo 


to frequent the northern countries; for though 


Klein ſays that he never ſaw it on the coaſts of 
the Baltic, Sibbald did in Scotland, and has ac- 
E curately deſcribed one that was killed near 
Dumfries . 

5 The Long-Shank occurs alſo in the new 
continent. Fernandez ſaw a ſpecies or rather 
a variety in New Spain; and he ſays that this 
bird, an inhabitant of cold countries, does not 


E deſcend till winter to Mexico; yet Sloane ranks 
it among the Jamaica birds, It follows from 


theſe apparently contradictory authorities, that 
the ſpecies of the Long- Shank, which contains 


exceedingly few individuals, is diffuſed or rather 


diſperſed, like that of the ring plover, in very 


remote countries. — The Mexican Long-Shank, 


indicated by Fernandez, is rather larger than 
that of Europe; it has a mixture of white in 


„ il.) 
” Scotia Iluſtrata, par. II. lib, iii, p. 19, 


the black of its wings: but theſe differences 


* Lib, x. 46. Oppian likewiſe calls it himantopus. (Exeutic, 


ſeem 
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ſeem- inſufficient to conſtitute a diſtinct. ſpe- 
cies *. 


Comaltecatl. Fernandez. 
Himantopus Mexicanus, Briff. 


6 [A] Specific character of the Long-Shank, Charadrius Himax. 
iopus e It is white, its back black; its bill black, and longer than! 

« jts head ; its feet red, and very long.“ This ſingular bird is e- 
tremely rare in Britain. Sir Robert Sibbald gives a very full de. 
ſcription of one ſhot at a lake near the town of Dumfries; and Mr, 
White has lately deſcribed another ſhot on the verge of Frinſham- M 
pond in Surrey : both of them have given engravings of the bird; 


but in Sibbald's figure the bill is reprefentall quite dae and in 
| White s it is ſomewhat bent inwards. 
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The OY S T ERCATC HER“. 


L'H ul TRIER; vulgairement La PIR DE MER. 


Buf. 


Hematopus Oftralegus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Scolopax Pica, Scopol. 
 Hematopus, Bel. Aldrov. Johnſt. Sibb, & c. | : 
Pica Marina. Charleton. 8 | 85 
Oftralega. Briſſ. 5 
The Sea Pie. Alb. „ 
The Pied Oyfter-catcher. Lath. 


nos E birds which diſperſe in our fields or 
retire under the ſhade of our foreſts, inha- 


| x bit the moſt enchanting ſcenes, and the moſt 
peaceful retreats of nature, But ſuch is not the 


lot of all the feathered race : ſome are confined 


W to the ſolitary ſhores ; to the naked beach, where 
the billows diſpute the poſſeſſion of the land; 

to the rocks, on which the ſurges daſh and roar ; 
and to the inſulated ſhelving banks which are 


beaten by the murmuring waves. In theſe de- 
ert ſtations, ſo formidable to every other being, 


In Freneh Pie de Mer (ſea-pie) and ſometimes Becaſſe de Mer 


. ſea-woodcock.) In Gothland it is called Marfþitt in the iſle of 
O ckland Strandſe Jura: in Norway Tield, Glib, Strand-ſtuire, 
= !r:nd-ade : in the Feroe iſlands Kielder : in 10 the * = 
3 X named Tilldur, and che female T Wire. 
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a few birds, ſuch as the Oyſter-catcher, obtain 
ſubſiſtance and ſecurity, and even enjoy pleaſure 
and love. It lives on ſea-worms, oyſters, lim. 
pets, and other bivalves, which it gathers on the 
ſand of the ſea-ſhore : it keeps conſtantly on 
the banks, which are left dry at low water, or on 
the little channels, where it follows the refluent 
tide; and never retires farther than the ſandy 
hillocks which limit the beach. This bird has 
alſo been called the „e- pie, not only on account 
of its plumage, which is black and white, but 
becauſe it makes a continual noiſe or cry, eſpe- 
cially when it is in flocks : this cry is ſhrill and 
abrupt, repeated incemantly” whether at reſt or on 
the wing. 
This bird -is ſeldom ſeen on moſt of the 
French coaſts; yet it is known in Saintonge *, 
and in Picardy . In the latter province it 
ſometimes breeds, and arrives in very conſider- 
able flocks when the wind is at eaſt or north- 
weſt. They repoſe on the ſand of the beach, 
waiting for a fair wind to waft them to their 
uſual abode. They are believed to come from 
Great Britain, where they are indeed very com- 
mon, particularly on the eaſtern coaſts of that 
iland r. They alſo advance farther north; for 
1 are found in Gothland, in the iſte of Oè- 


* Belon. 


+ Note communicated by M. Baill, * Montrevil.; FREY 
1 Willoughby, 


Und, 


_— N 
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land *, and in the Daniſh iſlands, as far as Nor- 
way + and Iceland. On the other hand, Cap- 
tain Cook ſaw them on the coaſts of Terra del 
Fuego, and near the Straits of Magellan . They 
have been diſcovered at Duſky Bay in New Zea- 
land : Dampier remarked them on the ſhores of 
New Holland; and Kæmpfer aſſures us, that 
they are as common in Japan as in Europe. 
Thus the Oyſter-catcher inhabits all the ſhores 
of the ancient continent; and we need not be 


ſurprized to find it in the new. Father Feuillee 


obſerved it on the eaſt of Terra Firma: Wafer 
at Darien : Cateſby at Carolina and the Bahama 
Iſlands: Page du Pratz at Louiſiana d. And 
this ſpecies, ſo diffuſed, has no variety, but every 
where the ſame, and disjoined from all others. 
None indeed of the ſhore birds has, with the ſta- 
ture of the Oyſter-catcher, and its ſhort legs, 


the ſame form of bill, or * fame habits and 


ECOnomMy. 


- 


Fauna Suecica, No 161. | 

+ Brunnich, Ornithol. Borealis, Ne 1 89. 
t « Sea-pies or black Oyfter-catchers inhabit, with many other 
birds, the verge of theſe coaſts, ſurrounded by immenſe floating 
beds of ſamphire on the eaſt point of Te erra del Fuego, and of the 
Strait. Coobꝰ's ſecond Voyage. 

The hatchet- bill is ſo called, becauſe its bill is red, and fa- 


ſhioned like the head of an hatchet: its feet are alſo of a very 
_ * fine. red, for which reaſon it is often named red- - foot. 


As it lives 
« «* wholly on ſhell-fiſh, it frequents the ſea-fide, and is never ſeen 
on the land, except before ſome great tempeſt, which its retreat 
announces.“ Le Page du Pratz. Hiftoire de la Louiſiane, tom. Ui. 

5p. 117. 
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This 
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This bird is as large as the crow; its bill four 
inches long, contracted, and, as it were, com- 
preſſed vertically above the noſtrils, and flatten- 
ed at the ſides like a wedge as far as the tip, 
whoſe ſquare ſection forms a cutting edge *: 
a ſtructure peculiar to itſelf, and which anos 
its bill to raiſe up and detach the oyſters, 
limpets and other ſhell-fiſh from their beds and 
rocks. 

The 5 1 is one 55 thoſe few birds 


20 which have only three toes. This fingle cir- 


cumſtance has led ſyitematic writers to range it 
next the buſtard. Yet it is apparent how wide 
is the ſeparation in the order of nature; for not 
only this bird haunts the ſea-ſhores, it even 
ſwims, though its feet are almoſt entirely devoid 
of membranes. It is true that, according to 
M. Baillon, who obſerved the Oyſter-catcher on 
the coaſts of Picardy, its method of ſwimming 
is merely paſſive, but it has no averſion to re- 
poſe on the water, and leaves the ſea for the 
land whenever it chooſes. 

Its black and white plumage, and its long bill, 
have given occaſion to the inaccurate appella- 
tions of ſea-pie and /ea-woodcock : the name Oyſter- 
catcher is proper, fince it expreſſes its mode of 
ſubſiſting. Cateſby found oyſters in its ſtomach; 
and Willughby entire limpets. The organ of di- 
geſtion is ſpacious and muſcular, according 0 


0 Le page du Pratz, ut ſupra. 5 
| Belon; 
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Belon ; who adds, that the fleſh of the bird is 
black and hard, and of a rank taſte. Vet M. 
Baillon avers, that the Oyſter-catcher is always 
fat in the winter, and that the young ones are 
tolerably pleaſant food. He kept one more than 
two months in his garden, where it lived chiefly 
on earth- worms like the curlews, but alſo ate 
raw fleſh and bread, with which it was well 
content. It drank indifferently either falt or 
freſh water, without ſhewin g the leaſt preference 
to either: yet in the ſtate of nature theſe birds 
never inhabit the marſhes or the mouths of ri- 
vers; they remain conſtantly on or near the 
beach; probably becauſe freſh waters do not 
afford the proper ſubſiſtence. 

The Oyſter-catcher makes no neſt ; its eggs, 
which are grayiſh and ſpotted with black, it lays 
on the naked ſand, out of the reach of the tide, 
but without any preparation for their reception; 
it only ſeems to ſelect a high ſpot, ſtrewed with 
fragments of ſhells, The number of eggs is 
uſually four or five, and the time of incubation _ 
is twenty or twenty-one days: the female does 
not cover them aſſiduouſly; ſhe ſeems, in this 
reſpect, to do as moſt of the birds that inhabit 
the ſea-ſhores, and to leave the hatch to the 
ſun's heat part of the day, leaving her charge 

at nine or ten o'clock of the morning, and not 
returning, unleſs on occaſion of rain, till three in 
the afternoon. The young, when they have 
juſt burſt the ſhell, are covered with a blackiſh 

I 3 — _ 
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40 W. They crawl on the ſand the firſt day; 
they ſoon begin to run, and then they conceal 
themſelves ſo well in the tufts of graſs that it 
is difficult to find them *. 
Ihe bill and feet of the Oyſter-catcher are 
of a fine coral red: hence Belon has called it 
Hematopus +, taking it for the bimantopus of 
Pliny ; but theſe two names ought not to be 
confounded, or applied to the fame bird. The 
former figniftes red legs, and might be referred 


to the Oyfter-catcher ; but it is not found in 


Pliny, though Dalechamp reads it ſo: and the 


latter, expreſſive of tall, frail, and flender legs, 


belongs not to the Oyſter-catcher, but to the 


- long-ſhank. A word of Pliny in this paſſage 
might have apprized Belon of his miſtake; 


præcipue ei pabulum muſee . the himantopus, 
which feeds on flies, can never be the Oyſter- 
catcher, which lives on ſhell-fiſh, 
Willughby, in cautioning us not to confound | 
this bird, under the name of hemantopus, with the 


himantopus with long and delicate legs, ſeems to 


point out another miſtake of Belon's; who, in 
his deſcription of the Oylict-catcher, attributes 


to it this delicacy of feet, incompatible, it would 
ſeem, with its mode of life, which obliges it to 


clamber on the edges of wens. Its feet and 


* Note communicated by M. Baillon, of Montreuil: farmer. 
| + From zd, blood, and Tv; the foot. ES 
1 7. 6. flies are its chief food, lib. x. 47. 


* IF | toes 
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ſurrounded with a membranous edge. 
{ids are red, as well as its bill, and its iris 1s 
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toes are covered with a rough and hard ſcale *. 
It is more than probable, therefore, that here, 
as in other caſes, the confuſion, of names has 
begotten that of the objects: the term himan- 
topus ought to be appropriated to the long- 
ſhank, and Hamnatopus ought to be entirely ex- 
punged, as vague and undefined. 

The outer and middle toes of the Oyſter- 
catcher are connected as far as the firſt joint by 
a portion of a membrane, and all the three are 
Its eye- 


gold- yellow); above each eye there is a little 
white ſpot: the head, the neck, the ſhoulders, 
are black, and alſo the upper ſurface of the 
wings; but this black is deeper in the male 
than in the female: under the throat there is a 


white collar; all the under ſide of the body 


from the breaſt is white, and the half of the tail, 
whoſe tip is black: a white bar, formed by the 
great coverts, interſects the dun black of the 
wing; and theſe colours have probably ſug- 
geſted the name of pie, though it differs from 
that bird in every other reſpect, particularly in 
the length of its tail, which is only four inches, 
and covered three-tourths by the wing: the 


e The yy are ſtrong and thick . .. and the feet remarkable 
* by the hard and ſcaly ſkin which covers them. . . . Nature having 


© not only given them a bill faſhioned for ning oyſters, but hav- 


* ing alſo armed their legs and feet with ſcales againſt the ſharp | 
** edges,” —Cateſby, Dol. i. p. 85. 


14 feet, 
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feet, together with the ſmall naked part of the 
leg above the knee, are ſcarce two inches, though 
the bird is about ſixteen inches long. 


2 
[A] Gmelin makes the Oyſter-catcher a ſeparate genus, con. 
taining only one ſpecies. It is a very ſhy bird, but common on 
moſt of the Engliſh coaſts. If a perſon approaches its neſt, it vents 
a ſhrill ſcream. Theſe birds gather in large flocks during win. 
ter, | | | 4: 
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The SWIFT-RUNNER. 
Le Court-vite. Buff. 

Charadrius Gallicus. Gmel. 

Curſarius Europzus. Lath. Ind. 


Pluvialis Morinellus Flaveſcens. Gerin. 
e C ene hens Plover. SO Syn. 
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T. two an refiraſinthd in Nos 795 yo i 
892 of our P/. Enl. are of a new genus, al 
which required a diſtin name. They reſem- [| 
ble the plover in the feet, which have only, 


three toes, but differ in the ſhape of the bill, _ 
which is curved, whereas that of the plovers is 8 | 
ſtraight and inflated near the end. The firſt | 
was killed in France, where it had probably | 
ſtrayed, fince no other has been ſeen. It ran j! 
with rapidity along the ſhore, and hence it de- _ q 
rived its name. We have ſince received from | 
the coaſt of Coromandel a bird entirely fimilar W 
in form, and different only in its colours; fo 
that it may be regarded as a variety, or at leaſt 
a kindred ſpecies. Both of them have larger 
legs than the plovers ; they are as large, but not 
ſo thick; their toes are very ſhort, particularly 
the two lateral ones. The plumage of the firſt 
iS gray, waſhed with rufous brown; on the eye 
is 
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is a lighter ſtreak, almoſt white, which ſtretches 
backwards, and below it a black ſtreak riſing 
from the outer angle of the eye : the top of the 
head is rufous ; the quills of the wing are black, 
and each feather of the tail, except the two 
middle ones, has a black ſpot, with another white 
one near the point. 
The ſecond, which came from Se 
is rather ſmaller than the firſt; the fore ſide of 
the neck and breaſt of a fine cheſnut-rufous, 
which loſes itſelf in black on the belly; the 
quills of the wing are black ; the upper ſurface 
gray; the lower belly white ; the head enve- 
loped with rufous nearly as in the firſt ; in both 
the bill and feet are yellowiſh white. 
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The TURN-STONE, 
Ls TouRNE- PIERRE. Buff. 


Tringa-Interpres. Linn. and Gmel. 

Arenaria. Briſſ. 

Morinellus Marinus. Will. and Ray. 

The Hebridal Sandpiper. Penn. and Lightfoot. . 
The THIS, or Sea Dotrerel. Edw. Lath. ae. 


W E . the name Turn Ane, given by 
Cateſby, becauſe it indicates the ſingular 


habit which this bird has of turning over the 


ſtones at the water s- edge, to diſcover the worms 


and inſects that lurk under theſe; whereas all 
the other ſhore- birds content themſelves with 


ſearching in the ſand or mud. cc Being at ſea,” 
= Cateſby, © forty leagues from Florida, in 


the latitude of 31 degrees, a bird flew on our 


* ſhip, and was caught. It was very alert in 
turning the ſtones that lay beſide it: in doing 
ſo, it uſed only its upper mandible, and was 
pounds weight &. This action implies 
ſingular force and dexterity in a bird which 


is hardly ſo large as the duſky ſandpiper. 


Carolina, vol. i. p. 72. 


able to turn over very nimbly ſtones of three 
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forms a ſmall family amid that numerous tribe; 
the bill is thick at the root, and gradually tapers 


preſſed, and appears to riſe with a ſlight curve; 
it is black, and an inch long: the feet have no 


colour. 


which interſect it, but without tracing diſtinctly 
a collar, and in the mixture of rufous on the 
back. This ſimilarity in its colours has proba- 


given it the appellation orinellus (dotterel) ; 
though it is of a kind entirely diſtin& from the 
plovers, being furniſhed with a fourth toe and 4 
differently ſhaped bill. 


of England, where theſe appear generally in ſmall 
companies of three or four *. They are equally 
"known on the coaſt of Norfolk +, and in ſome of 
the iſlands of Gothland ; and we have reaſon 


ſhores of Picardy, is called the bune. We 
received one from the Cape of Good Hope, 


TURN-STONE. 


It has a bill of a harder and more horny ſub. 
ſtance than the other little ſhore-birds, and it 


to a point: the upper-part is ſomewhat com. 
membranes, are pretty ſhort, and of an orange. 


The plumage of the Turn-ſtone reſembles 
that of the ringed plover, in the white and black 


bly miſled Brown, Willughby, and Ray, who have 


The ſpecies of the Turn-ſtone is common to 
both continents. It is known on the welt coaſt 


to believe that it is the ſame bird which, on the 


* Willughby. 
+ 14. Teid. : 5 
1 Heligholmen and Claſen; Fauna Suecica, No 154. 
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which was of the ſame ſize, and, except ſome 
light differences, of the fame colour with that 
of Europe. Cateſby ſaw theſe birds near the 
coaſts of Florida * ; and we cannot divine why 
Briflon reckons the American Turn-ſtone differ- 


from Cayenne, which was only ſomewhat larger ; 
and Edwards mentions another ſent from Hud- 
ſon's Bay. Thus this ſpecies, though it con- 


Ty. 
_ 
_ 


tic birds, ſpread from north to ſouth in both 
it ſubſiſtence. 

refer the two birds repreſented in the Plancbes 
Euluminces, under the appellations of Coulon-chaud 
de Cayenne, and Coulon-chaud gris de Cayenne ; 
for we can perceive no eſſential difference, We 
ſtronger colours; but we ſuſpend our judgment, 
cern no difference between the plumage of the 


deſcribed. 8 8 
* « Comparing this bird with the deſcription which Mr. Wil- 


« ſpecies.” Cateſby. — 


nous; its * and belly white. " 


ent from the European. We received one alſo 


tains few individuals, has, like many other aqua- 


continents, following the ſea-ſhore, which yields 


The gray Turn- Goat af Cayenne appears to be 
a variety of this ſpecies, and to which we ſhould 


ſhould even regard them as the females of the 
firſt ſpecies, of which the male would have 


becauſe Willughby aſſures us that he could diſ- 


male and female of the Turn-ſtones which he | 


* lughby gives of the ſea-lark Os I found it it was the ge 


[A] Specific character of the Turn-ftone. N 9 Its : 
feet are red, its body black, variegated with white and d ferrugi- | 


The WATER OUZz EL 
Le Mere DEA. Buff. 


Sturnus Cinclus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula Aguatica. Geſner, Ald. Johnft. Briſſ. &c. 
Turdus Aquaticus, Klein. 
Motacilla-Cinclus. Scop. 
. Turdus-Cixclus. Lat. 


uon this bird has received the names 
of Ouzel, of Stare, of Thruth, or of Wag- 
tail, it is a water-fowl, which frequents the 
lakes and rills on lofty mountains. It reſembles 
the blackbird in ſize, only ſomewhat: ſhorter, 
and in the colour of its plumage, which is 
_ almoſt black; it has alſo a white ſpace on the 
breaſt; but it is taciturn, it walks leiſurely with 
meaſured ſteps, and runs beſide the ſprings and 
| brooks, which it never leaves + ; preferring the 
limpid ſtreams, whoſe fall is rapid, and whoſe 
bed is broken with. tones and fragments of 
| rocks. It is found near torrents and caſcades, 


In Italian Mera PS near eh. Lerlichiroll, and 
| about lake Maggiore Folun 4 Aqua, according to Geſner : an German 


Bach-Amſel, M. er e in _— s Wafer Dae; in Swediſh 
| Watn-Stare. 
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and eſpecially i in the pebbliy channels of clear 


rivulets “. 
Its habits are very fingular. Aquatic birds 


3 with palmated feet ſwim or dive; thoſe which 
E inhabit the ſhores, without wetting their body, 
wade with their tall legs; but the Water- 


Ouzel walks quite into the flood, following 
the declivity of the ground: 
enter by degrees, till the water reaches its neck; 


E and it {till advances, holding its head not higher 
Z than uſual, though completely immerſed : it 
continues to walk under the water, and _ 
| deſcends to the bottom, where it ſaunters as on 
the dry bank. We are indebted to M. Hebert 
for the firſt account of this extraordinary habit, 


which I know not to belong to any other bird. 


{ ſhall here give the obſervations which he was 


pleaſed to communicate to me. 


„] lay ambuſhed on the verge of the lake 
« Nantua, in a hut formed of pine-branches 


© and ſnow, where I patiently waited till a boat, 
which was rowing on the lake, ſhould drive 
* ſome wild-ducks to the water's edge. I ob- 
*« ſerved without being perceived: before me 
. was a ſmall inlet, the bottom of which ae 


I * The Water-Ouzel has a very wide mouth ; its feathers are 
= grealy like the ducks, which enables it the eaſier to dive under water 


for aquatic inſects: it forms its neſt with moſs near rivulets, and fa- 
ſions it like a vault : its eggs are four in number. Extrad of a let- 
ter from Dr. Hermann to M. de Montbeillard, dated r 224 Sep- 


nber 1774. 
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it is obſerved to 
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* ſhelved, and might be about two or three feet 
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deep in the middle. A Water-Ouzel ſtopped 
here more than an hour, and I had full leiſure 
to view its manceuvres. It entered into the 


Water, diiappeared, and again emerged on the 
1 


other ſide of the inlet, which it thus repeat. 
edly forded. It traverſed the whole of the bot- 
tom, and ſeemed not to have changed its ele. 
ment, and diſcovered no heſitation or reluc- 
tance in the unmerſion. However, I per. 
ceived ſeveral times, that as often as it waded 
deeper than the knee, it diſplayed its wings, 
and allowed them to hang to the ground. I 


t remarked, too, that 1 I could diſcern it at 


cc 


the bottom of the water, it appeared inveloped 
with air, which gave it a brilliant ſurface; like 


ter, incloſed with a bubble of air. Its view 
in dropping its wings on entering the water, 


might be to „ this air; it was certainly 
never without ſome, and it ſeemed to quiver. 


Theſe fingular habits of the Water-Ouzel 


were unknown to all the ſportſmen whom J 


have talked with; and, perhaps, without the 
accident of the ſnow-hut, I ſhould have ever 
been ignorant of them: but I can aver, that 


the bird came to my very feet, and, that | 


might obſerve it, I did not kill it &.“ 
The hiſtory of birds preſents few facts more 


curicus than the foregoing. Linnzus had 


„ Nate communicated by M. Hebert to M. le Comte de Buffon, 
rightly 
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cightly ſaid, that the Water-Ouzel deſcends 
into the ſtreams, and again emerges with much 
dexterity * ; and Willughby had remarked that, 
though cloven-footed, this bird dived: but nei- 
ther of them ſeems to have known that it 
plunged in order to walk on the bottom. We 
may eaſily ſuppoſe, that for this purpoſe a peb- 
bly channel and clear water are requiſite, and 
that a ſlimy ground would be altogether i impro- 
per. Accordingly, this bird is found only in 
mountainous countries, at ſources of rivers, and 
W in the torrents which pour down from the 
Y rocks; as in Weſtmorland and other hilly parts 
of England ＋: in France, among the mountains 
of Bugey and Voſges, and in Switzerland 4. Tt 
| fits on the ſtones through which the rills wind 
W their courſe. It flies very ſwiftly ſtraight for- 
| ward, razing the ſurface of the water, like a 
kingfiſher. When on wing, it utters a fee- 
ple cry, eſpecially in the ſeaſon of ſpring: it 
then aſſociates with its female, though at all 
other times it goes ſingle ||. The female lays 
four or five eggs; conceals her neſt with great 
care, and often places it near the paper · mila 
conſtructed on brooks. 
The ſeaſon in which Hebert fam the Water- 
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Ouzel, proves that it is not a bird of paſſage. 1 
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It remains all winter in our mountains, and 
dreads not the rigour of winter even in Sweden, 
where it ſeeks the cataracts and whirlpools, 
which are not affected by the froſt *. 


The nails of this bird are very ſtrong and 


curved, and ſerve to claſp the pebbles, as it 


walks at the bottom of the water F the feet haye 
the ſame conformation as thoſe of the land 


_ ouzels : like them alſo, it has the hind toe and 


nail ſtronger than thoſe placed before, and thoſe 
toes are diſtinctly parted, and without any por- 


tion of membrane, as Willughby ſuppoſed. The 
leg is feathered to the knee ; the bill is ſhort and 


ſlender, both mandibles tapering equally, and 
arched ſlightly near the point. 

The bill of this bird, the feet and the neck 
being ſhort, we might conceive it requiſite to 
walk under the water, to catch the ſmall fiſh 
and aquatic inſects on which it feeds. Its plu- 
mage, which 1s thick and clothed with down, 
ſeems impenetrable by water, which enables it 
to remain without inconvenience in that fluid; 


its eyes are large, of a fine brown; the eye-lids 


white, and they muſt be kept open under water, 
that the bird may diſtinguiſh its prey. 

A fine white ſpace covers the neck and breaſt; 
the head and the upper fide of the neck, as far 
as the ſhoulders and the border of the white 
ſpace, are ruſty aſh-colour, or cheſnut; the 


Fauna Sutcica. 


back, 
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WATER-OUZEL. 131 
back, the belly, and the wings, which reach 
not beyond the tail, are of a blackiſh and ſlaty 


cinereous; the tail 1s very ſhort, and has nothing 
remarkable. 


[A] Specific character of the Water-Ouzel, Turdus- Gch: 


« Its bill and feet are black; its ſtraps Wale; its tail and romp 
«4 gray — br own.“ 
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The WATER-THRUSH. 
La GRIVE D'Eav. Buff. 


Tinea Macularia. Linn. and Gmel. 
Turdus Aquaticus. Brill. 
T he Spotted Tringa. Edw. 
7 he Spotted Sandpiper. — and Lathe 


T* Is bird has the ſpeckled Sh. and the 


ſize of the throſtle: its feet reſemble thoſe 
of the preceding ; its nails are large and hooked, 


particularly the hind one; but its bill is fimilar 


to that of the purre, of the duſty ſandpiper, 
and of other ſmall ſhore birds, and the lower 


part of its leg is naked: it is therefore wide of 


being a thruſh. It appears to be a foreign ſpe- 
cies, little related to the European birds: yet 


Edwards preſumes that it is common to both 


continents, as he received one from the county 
of Eſſex, where it had ſtrayed, no other hav- 
ing ever been ſeen there. 

The bill is eleven or twelve lines in length: 


is fleſh- coloured at the baſe, and brown near 1 


point; the upper mandible is marked on each 


ſide by a furrow, which extends from the noſ- 
trils to the extremity of the bill; the upper ſur- 
face of the body is iprintied with blackuh ſpots 
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on an olive- brown ground, as the under ſurface 
is ſpeckled on a lighter and whitiſh ground; 
there is another white bar above each eye, and 
the quills of the wing are blackiſh; a ſmall 
membrane joins the outer toe, near the root, to 


the middle one. 


[A] Specific character of the Spotted Sandpiper, Tringa Ma- 


culata: * The baſe of its bill and its feet are carnation ; its body 


« ſpotted all over ; its eye-brows, and a double bar on its wings, 
« White.“ | | 


* 


©, > 


The KNOT. 


LE CanuT. Buf. 


 Tringa-Canutus, Linn. and Gmel. 


T is probable that in ſome of the northern 
= countries there are traditionary anecdotes of 
this bird, ſince it retains the name of Canute, 
the Dane, king of England x. It would much 
reſemble the gray lapwing, were it as large, and 
its bill otherwiſe ſhaped. This is pretty thick 
at the baſe, and tapers gradually to the extremity, 
which is not very pointed, yet not inflated like 
the bill of the lapwing : all the upper fide of 
the body is cinereous and waved ; the white 
tips of the great coverts trace a line on the 
wing; blackiſh creſcents on the white-gray 
ground mark the feathers of the rump: all the 
under fide of the body is white ſpotted with 
gray on the throat and breaſt; the lower part of 
the leg is naked; the tail does not exceed the 
cloſed wings. Willughby ſays, that he ſaw one 
of theſe birds in Lincolnſhire, about the begin- 
ning of winter, and that they remain there two 


* That monarch is ſaid to have been remarkably fond of the 
| feſh of mis bird. 2 agb. 


Or 


A 7 
3 
1 


„„ i 2 os i 
or three months, in flocks by the ſea-ſhore, and 
afterwards diſappear: he adds, that he ſaw 


another near Liverpool. That which Edwards 
deſcribes, was found in the London market, in 


= the hard winter of 1740; which makes me 


think that they never advance to the ſouth of 


Great Britain, but in the moſt ſevere ſeaſons. 
They muſt, however, be more common in the 
northern parts of that ifland, ſince Willughby 
deſcribes a method of fattening them, by feeding 


them with bread ſoaked in milk, and ſpeaks of 


the exquiſite flavour thus communicated to their 
feth. He ſubjoins, that, at firit ſight, a perſon 


would not diſtinguiſh them from the ſandpipers 


{tringe}, but by the white bar on the wing. 


The bill, he remarks, too, is of a harder ſubſtance 


than uſual in other birds, in which its ſtructure. 
reſembles that of the woodcock. — 


An indication given by Linnzus would ſhew, 


that this bird is found in Sweden; yet does a 


difficulty occur: for, according to Willughby, 


the feet of the Kut are cloven, but Linnæus re- 
preſents his Canutus as having its outer toe con- 
nected by the firſt joint to that of the middle. 


It both theſe obſervers have been accurate, we 
muſt regard the two birds as belonging to diſ- 


tinct 1 pecies. 


a Specific character of the Tack, Trings-Canutys: « Its bill 
is ſmooth, its feet aſhy, its primary wing- -quills ſerrated, its 


« outermoſt bail -quill ſpotleſs white.” 
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Ihe RK ATL-S 
Le RAL ES. Buff. 


their habits are different from thoſe of 
the other ſhore-birds, which reſide on fangs 


and gravel. The Rails, on the contrary, inha- 
bit only the ſlimy margins of pools and rivers, 
_ eſpecially low grounds covered with flags and 
other large marſh plants. This mode of liv- 


ing is habitual and common to all the ſpecies 


of water rails, The land rail frequents mea- 


dows, and from the dilagreeable cry, or rather 
rattling in the throat, of this bird, is derived the 


generic name *. In all the Rails, the body is 
ſlender, and ſhrunk at the fides; the tail ex- 


tremely ſhort ; the head ſmall ; the bill pretty 
like that of the gallinaceous kind, though much 


longer, and not ſo thick; a portion of the leg 


above the knee is bare; the three fore toes with- 
out membranes, and very long: they do not, 


like other birds, draw their feet under their belly 


in flying, but al ow. them to hang down; their 
wings are finail and very concave, and their 


flight is ſhort. 


o Rater, in \F rench, ſignifies to rattle in 5 
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The LAND RAIL. 
LE RALE DE TERRE, 07 GENET. Buff. 


FIRST Ie. 


Rallus-Crex. Linn. and Gmel. 
Gallinula-Crex. Lath. Ind. 
Or Pygemetrra.  Gelſner, Aldrov. Will. Johnſt. ne. "7 
Crex. Geiner, Aldrov. Charleton, &c. | | 
_  Rallus Geniftaram. Briſſ. EE 
3  Rollus Terrcftric. Klein. 
4B The Land Hen. Will. 
The Daier Hen, or Rail. Alb. 
The Corn Crest. Sibb. Scot, 
_ The Corn Crater. Martin's Weſt. Ties. 
The Crate Gallizule, Lath. Syn. 


N wet meadows, from the time "the? braſs in 18 
grown till it be cut down, there iſſues from 
the thickeſt part of the herbage a raucous voice, 
or rather a broken, harſh cry, cre, cret, crek, 
much like the noiſe made by {ripping forcibly 
the teeth of a large comb under the fingers: as 
we approach the und retires, and is heard at a 


It is denominated in Greek, Italian, French and German, be 
mother or king of the Quails, Oeruyounten, Re delle Quaglie, Roi des 
Caille, Wachtel Koenig in German it is alſo named, from its cry, 
Schrych, Schrye : in Sileſia Snercker : in Poland Chrefciel, Derkacz, 
Kaſper: in Sweden Korn Knarren z and in the province of Upland 
Heng ſnaerpa : in Norwegian Aterrire, Ager-hone. This bird lurks 
frequently in broom, and hence the name it ſometimes has in French, 
bene, and the N winch Briſſon Ker it, Rallus Geniftarum, 
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remove of fifty paces. It is the Land Rail that 
emits this cry, which might be taken for the 
croaking of a reptile . This bird ſeldom ef. 


capes by flight, but almoſt always walks nimbly 


through the thickeſt graſs, where it leaves a re- 


markable track. It begins to be heard about 


the 10th or 12th of May, at the ſame time with 
the quails, which it ſeems ever to accompany +, 
Hence, as the quails too inhabit meadows, and 


as the Land Rail is leſs common, and rather 
larger, it has been ſuppoſed to be their leader , 


and therefore called the &mg of the guarils. But i 
it differs from theſe in the characters of its con- 
formation, which are common to the other rails, 


and in general to the marſh birds &, as Ariſtotle 


has well obſerved ||. The chief reſemblance 
which this rail bears to the quail conſiſts in its 


plumage, which however is browner and more 


golden; fulvous predominates on the wings ; 


blackiſh and ruſty form the colours of the body; - 
theſe are diſpoſed on the flanks by tranſverſe 


lines, and are all paler in the female, which is 


rather ſmaller alſo than the male. 
A gratuitous extenſion of the! imaginar y ana- 


logy between the Land Rail and the quail has 


likewiſe e the notion of an equal fecun- 


9  Longolius, apud Geſnerum. 


| + They arrive and retire together, according to Longolius 
1 Ariſtotle, H. . Arimal, Ib. vii. 12. 
& Klein. 


Lib. viii. 2 


dity. 
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dity. But, from repeated obſervations, we are 
aſſured, that it ſeldom lays eight or ten eggs, 
never eighteen or twenty, as ſuppoſed : indeed, 
were we to admit ſuch multiplication, the ſpe- 
cies would be more numerous, conſidering how 
well the neſt is concealed. This neſt is negli- 


graſs, and placed uſually in ſome ſmall hollow 
in the turf: the eggs, larger than thoſe of the 
quail, are ſprinkled with broader reddiſh ſpots. 
The young crakes run as ſoon as they burſt the 


=& 


_ - 
3 


tation. The late hatches are plundered by the 
hands of the mower. All the other broods 


in ſummer: a few return again to the meadows 
about the end of that ſeaſon, 
Me may know when a dog lights on the ſcent 

of the Land Rail, from his keen ſearch, his 
number of falſe tracks, and the obſtinacy with 
which the bird perſiſts in keeping the ground, 
inſomuch that it may be ſometimes caught by 
the hand: it often ſtops ſhort, and ſquats down; 
the dog puſhing eagerly forward, overſhoots the 


fits by his blunder, and runs back on its path ; 

nor does it ſpring till driven to the laſt extre- 
mity, and then it riſes to a good height before 
it 


gently conſtructed with a little moſs or dry 
mall, following their mother, but quit not the 
= meadow till the ſcythe ſweeps away their habi- 


then ſhelter themſelves in the fields of buck- 
wheat, among oats, and in waſte grounds over- 
ſpread with broom, where they are found often 


ſpot, and loſes the trace; the Rail, it is ſaid, pro- 


err 
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it ſtretches onwards. It flies heavily, and never 
to a great diſtance. It is uſually ſcen to alight, 
but in vain ſhould we ſearch for it; before the 


_ fowler has ay the ſpot, the bird has tripped 


off more than an hundred paces. The fleetneſs 
of its feet compenſates for the tardineſs of its 


wings: all its little excurſions, its windings, 


and its doublings in the fields and meadows, are 


performed by running. When about however 


to retire into other countries, it feels, like the 


qual, unuſual vigour, which fits it for perform. 
ing the diſtant journey x. It commences its 
flight during the night, and aided by a favoura- 
ble wind it advances into the ſouth of France, 
| Where it attempts the paſſage of the Mediterra- 
nean. Many periſh, no doubt, in theſe migra- 
tions, and it is remarked that their numbers are 


fewer on their return. 


The Land Rail is never en in the ſouth of- 1 


France but ! in 1ts paſſage : : it does not breed in 


Provence 4. Belon ſays, that it is rare in Can- 


dia, though pretty common in Greece and Italy: 
it is found therefore in that ifland only 1n its 
tranſits of ſpring and autumn. The migrations 
of this bird extend more to the north than to 


I aſked the Tatares how this bird, not being able to fly, could 
retire in winter: they told me that the Tatares and the Aſſanians 


knew well that it could not of itſelf paſs into another country ; but 
that when the cranes retire in autumn, each takes a rail upon Its 


back, and conveys it to a warmer chmate. 
Gmelin, Voyage en Siberie, tom. ii. p. 115. 


+ Memoirs communicated by the Marguis de Pielens, 15 
the 


"8 
v. 
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the ſouth; and, notwithſtanding the ſlowneſs of 
its flight, it penetrates into Poland &, Sweden +, 
Denmark, and even Norway . It is ſaid to be 


rare in England &, and found only in ſome par- 


ticular diſtricts, though common in Ireland ||. 
Its motions ſeem to obſerve the ſame order in 
Aſia as in Europe ; and in Kamtſchatka the 


month of May is likewiſe the term ci their 


arrival H. 


The Land Rail repairs to the nor thern coun- 


tries as much for the ſake of cool ſituations, as 
to obtain its proper food; ſince, though it cats 


ſceds, eſpecially thoſe of broom, trefoil, grom- 
well, and fattens in the cage on millet and 


grain **, it prefers inſects, ſlugs, worms; and 


theſe, which are neceſſary for its young, can be 


found only in ſhady wet grounds ++. But when 


grown up, every -fort of aliment ſuits it: it be- 
comes fat, and its fleſh exquiſite. It is caught, 


like the quail, by a net, into which it 1s decoyed 
by an imitation of its cry, cre, cre, cr, by 


* Rzyczylkt, 

+ Linnzus. 

t Muller, Brunnich. 

$ Turner ſays, that he never ſaw or heard it anywhere but 1n 


Northumberland: yet Dr. Tancred Robinſon avers that it is found 


alſo in the northern part of Great en and Sir Robert Sibbald 


"reckons it among the birds of Scotland. 


{| Willughby and Ray. 


In the Kamtſchadale language, the month of, May i 18 called | 


Tava Keatch, which ſignifies the month of quails. 
** Aldroyandus, | 
++ W Wughby, Schwenckfeld, Lins. 


rubbing 


142 LAND KtAtTL 
rubbing hard the blade of a OP on an in- 
dented bone *. 


Moſt of the names given In different lan- 
guages to this bird are evidently formed to imi- 


tate this ſingular cry r. Hence Turner, and 


ſome other naturaliſts, have ſuppoſed it to be 
crex of the ancients. But that term appears to 


have been applied by the ancients to other birds. 
Philus gives the crex the epithet of Pes 


or ſluggiſh-winged, which would indeed ſuit the 
Land Rail. Ariſtophanes repreſents it as mi- 
grating from Libya: Ariſtotle ſays, that it is 


 quarre ſome, which may have been attributed to 
it from the analogy to the quail ; but he adds, 
that the crex ſeeks to deſtroy the neſts of the 
black - bird 1, which cannot apply to the rail, 


ſince it never inhabits the woods. Still leſs is 


the crex of Herodotus a rail, for he compares 


its ſize to that of the ibis, which is ten times 
larger J. The avoſet, too, and the teal, have 


ſometimes the cry crex, crex and the bird 
which Belon heard repeating that cry on the 
banks of the Nile, is, according to his account, 
a ſpecies of godwit. Thus the found repre- 
ſented by the word crex, belonging to ſeveral 
ſpecies, is not ſufficiently preciſe to diſtinguiſh 


Z the Land Rail. 


* Longolius. 


+ Schryck, Scherck, bun- kur Cern-Creb, tc. 
2 Lab. ix. 1. 


§ See the Article of the 18s, 
= [A] Specific 
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[A] Specific character of the Land Rail, Rall: Crew: « Its 


« wings are rufous ferruginous.” This bird leaves our iſland in 
winter: on its firſt arrival it weighs only ſix ounces, but fattens 
ſo much during its ſtay as to weigh eight ounces before it retires. 
The Land Rails appear numerous in the iſle of Angleſea, about the 
end of May, and are ſuppoſed to paſs from thence into Ireland, 
where the humid face of the country 1s ſo congenial to their na- 
ture. 
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SECOND SPECIES. 


Rallus Dn Tins. Gmel. Brit e. 
The Water Rail, Bilcock, or Brock Ouzel “. Will. 


* r Water Rail runs beſide ſtagnate water 
s ſwiftly as the land rail through the 
fields. It alſo lurks conſtantly among the tall 
herbs and ruſhes. It never comes out but to 
croſs the water by ſwimming or running; for it 
often trips nimbly along the broad leaves of the 
Water- lily which cover pools . It makes 
ſmall tracks over the tall graſs; and as it always 
keeps the ſame paths, it may be eaſily caught 
by nooſes ſet in them . Formerly, the ſparrow- 
hawk or falcon & was flown at it; and in that 
ſport the 0 — was to ſet = the 


* In German Schwwarts I afer 3 (black water-hen) PA 
Heuulin (cinereous fowl). Geſner gives it the name Samet-hunle, or 
velvet hen, on account of its ſoft plumage. At Venice it is called 
Forzane or Porxana, Which appellation is alſo beſtowed on the wa- 
ter hens. In Denmark it is denominated Yagtel-Konge : in Nor- 


way Band-rire, Strand- -ſnarre, J ana: bone, 4 and. vagtel: and in the 
Feroe iſlands Jord- Koene. | 


+ Klein. 
2 Belon. 
$ Belon and Geſner. 


* e bird, 
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bird, for it ſtuck to its concealment with the 
obſtinacy of the land rail. It cauſes the ſame 


1 | tience in the dog, which it miſleads and diſ- 
tracts, and protracts as long as pofſible its ſpring- 


„ by 8 
x 388 
3 


is bill is longer, and reddiſh at the point; its 


pecies theſe are yellow, and that this difference 


ground: the colours are diſpoſed the ſame as in 


are of a fine ſlate-gray: the upper ſurface is of 
an olive brown rufous. 


tains during the greateſt part of the winter : 


abe 17th of April; they were fo fatigued that 
they ſuffered themſelves to be caught by the 


* Note communicated by M. Deſmazy. 

MM + « ] tried,” ſays M. de Querhoent, “ to raiſe " RE they 

W © tiived wonderfully at firſt, but after a fortnight's confinement 

W © their long legs grew paralytic, and the birds could only crawl on 

W © few knees; at laſt they expired.“ Geſner ſays, that having long 
| fed one, he found it to be peerim and quarrelſome. 


vol. vIII. L | Black 
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trouble to the ſportſman, raiſes the ſame impa- 


ing. It is nearly as large as the land rail, but 
W {ct are of a dull red: Ray ſays, that in ſome 


3 may proceed from the ſex. The beily oy ſides 
are ſtriped acroſs with whitiſh bars on a blackiſh 


all the rails: the throat, the breaſt, the ſtomach, 


Water Rails are ſeen near the perennial Cos 


et, like the land Tl they have their regular 
W migrations. They paſs Malta in the ſpring and 
autumn *. The Viſcount de Querhoënt fa 
bome fifty leagues off the coaſts of Portugal on 


hand +. Gmelin found theſe birds in the coun- 
tries watered by the Don. Belon calls them 


» 


* 


A RATE 
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„ Sir AL 
Black rails, and ſays they are every where bing 
and that the ſpecies is more numerous than th 
Man ⁴i m 88 
I be fleſh of the Water Rail is not ſo delicit 
as that of the land rail, and has even a marſh 
taſte, nearly like that of the gallinule. 
CA] Spœife character of the Water Rail: « Its wings ar 


gray, ſpotted with brown; its flanks ſpotted with white; its bi1 
« fulyous below.“ It continues the whole year in England. 
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The MAR OU ET T E. 


Nen. 
Rallus-Porxana. Linn. and Gmel. 
Gallinula-Porxana. Lath. Ind. 

Callinula Ochra. Geſner. 

Porcellana, Pi and, Grugnetto, Aldr. 

Rallus Aguaticus Minor, five Marouetta. - Briff. 
"The 8, potted Water-hen, Penn. 
The * Gallinule. Lath. Syn.“ oy 


bu is a : ſmall water rail, not exceeding a 
b lark in ſize. All the ground of its plu- 
nage is olive-brown, ſpotted and clouded with 
$ whitiſh, whoſe luſtre gives this dark ſhade an 
: enamelled gloſs whence it has been called the 
1 Pear led rail. Friſch denominates it improperly 

the ſpotted wwater-hben, It appears at the ſame 
ſ-aſon with the great water rail: it haunts 
marſhy pools : it lurks and breeds among the 
W tceds: its neſt is faſhioned after the manner of 
= : gondola, and compoſed of ruthes interwoven 
I and faſtened at the ends to the ſtalk of a reed; 

ſo that, like a ſmall boat or cradle, it riſes and 


= 


* In Picardy it 1s called Girardine, and in the Milaneſe 8 
da: in ſome parts of France Cocouan, according to Briſſon: in 


the Bologneſe Por rana: and in Alface Winkerneil, according to 
Geſner. TRFLE. ne =o | 
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ſinks with the water. It lays ſeven or eight 
eggs; and the floating young are hatched all 
black. Their education is ſpeedy ; for they run, 
ſwim, dive, and ſoon ſeparate, each to lead a ſo- 
litary, ſavage life, which prevails even in the 
ſeaſon of love: fince, except during actual COIs 
tion, the male diſcards his female, Pays no ten- 


der attentions or careſſes, indulges in no frolicy 


or joyous airs, and feels none of thoſe ſoft de- 
lights, the ſweet preludes of fruition. Unhappy 
beings, who never breathe a ſigh to the object 


"of their paſſion | inſipid loves, whoſe ſole end! Is 


to procure poſterity | 5 

Its habits wild, its inſtinct and. tlie Mee 
is unſuſceptible of education, nor is even ca- 
pable of being tamed. We raiſed one, how- 


ever, which lived a whole ſummer on crumbs 
of bread and hemp- ſeed : when by itſelf, it 
kept conſtantly in a large bowl of water; but if 
a perſon entered the cloſet where it was ſhut, | 


it ran to conceal itſelf in a ſmall dark corner, 


without venting cries or murmurs. In the ſtate 
of liberty, however, it has a ſharp piercing voice, 


much like the ſcream of a young bird of prey: 
and though it has no propenfity to ſociety, as 
ſoon as one cries, another repeats the ſound, 


which is thus conveyed ene all the reſt in 


: the diſtri. 


The Marouette, like all the calls. is ſo obſti 
nately averſe to riſe, that the ſportſman often 
ſeizes it with his hand, or fells it with a tick. 
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tit it finds a buſh in its retreat, it climbs upon 
tt, and from the top of its aſylum beholds the 
dogs bruſhing along in fault: this habit is 


common to it and to the water rail. It dives, 
W {ims, and even ſwims under water, when hard 


puſhed. 
Theſe bird* diſappear i in the depth of winter, 


but return early in the ſpring ; and even in the 


month of February they are common in ſome 
W provinces of France and Italy. Their fleſh is 


W dclicate and much eſteemed ; thoſe i in particular 


which are caught in the rice» Bells 3 in Piemont 
are very fat, and of an exquiſite flavour. 


[A] Specific chi of the 1 cc Its two middle 


W « tail-quills are edged with hire; its bill and feet ſomewhat 
YZ olive.“ 
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FOREIGN BIR DS of the Axcixxr 


CoN TIN ENT, 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE RAIL. 


The TIKLIN, Or PHILIPPIN E RAIL 


FIRST SPECIES. 
Rallus Philippenſis. Linn. Gmel. and Bri. 


* HE RE are four different ſpecies known by 


the name of T1#/;2 in the Phili ppine 1 


The preſent is remarkable for the neatneſs and 


agreeable contraſt of its colours: a gray ſpace 
covers the fore ſide of the neck another ſpace 
of cheſnut rufous covers the upper fide of it 2nd 
the head; a white line extends above the eye; all 
the under ſide of the body is enamelled as it were 
with little croſs lines, alternately black and white 
in feſtoons; the upper ſurface is brown, clouded 
with rulty, and ſprinkled with ſmall white drops 
on the ſhoulders and the edge of the wings, f 
which the quills are intermixed with black, whit, 
and cheſnut. This bird is rather larger than the 
Water rail. 


[A] Specific character of the Rallus Philippenſ 2 It 1s brown, 
« below ſtriped with gray 3 z its cye-brows White; its neck tan 
« below.” | 
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The BROWN TIK LIN. 
SECOND SPECIES. 


Rallus Faſcur Linn. Gmel. and Brifl. 
T he Brown Rail. Lath, 


FT” u E plumage of this bird is of an uniform 


ceding. 


vent wayed with white, its feet bright yellow.” 


_ 


dull brown, only waſhed on the throat 
and breaſt with a purple vinous tint, and broken 
under the tail by a little black and white on 
the lower coverts. It i is as ſmall as the pre- 


[A] Specific character of the Rallus Fuſcus: © It is brown, its 
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The STRIPED TIKLIN 


CHIRD SPECIES. 


Rallus Striatus. Linn. and Gmel. 
| Rallus Philipperfis Striatus. Brill. 


Hs is of the fame ſize with the preceding 

The ground of its plumage is fulvous 

3 . and, as it were, worked with 

white lines; the upper part of the head and neck 

is Cheſnut-brown : the ſtomach, the breaſt, and 

the neck are W and the throat is . 
white. 


[A] Specific character of the Rallus Striatus : e It is blackith | 
„ waved with white, its throat tawny.” _ 
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The COLLARED TIKLIN. 
FOURTH SPECIES. 
Rallus Torqguatus, Linn. and Gmel. 


23 | Nallus Phili penis Torguatus. Briſſ. 
B The Baxded Rail. Lath. 


HIS is rather larger than the land rail. Its | 
. upper ſurface is brown, tinged with dull 


olive; its cheeks and throat are ſoot- colour; 1 


a white track riſes from the corner of the bill, | 
paſſes under the eye, and extends behind ; the 
fore ſide of the neck, the breaſt, the belly, are 
blackiſh- brown, ſtriped with white lines; a 
band of fine cheſnut of the breadth of the linger. 5 
4 forms a half collar above the breaſt, | 


fa) Specific character of the Ralls Ti orguatus : ce It is brown, 
** below waved with white, a white line below its eyes.“ 
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FORELEN BIRDS of the " 


CONTINENT, 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE RAIL, 


The LONG- BILLED RAIL, 


FIRST SPECIES. 
Rallus Lorgireſtris. Gmel. 


T* E Wie of the rails are more diverſified 


and perhaps more numerous, in the deluged 


and ſwampy grounds of the new, than in the 
dryer countries of the ancient continent. It ap- 


pears that two of theſe are ſmaller than the reſt, 


and that the preſent is, on the contrary, larger 
than any of the European. Its bill alſo is longer, 


even than in proportion ; its plumage is gray, 
or a little ruſty on the fore ſide of the body, and 


mixed with blackiſh or brown on the back and 


the wings ; the belly is ſtriped with white and 
black croſs bars, as in moſt of the other rails. 
Two ſpecies, or at leaſt two varieties of theſe 
birds, are found in Cayenne ; and they differ 


widely in ſize, ſome being as large as a godwit, 


and others ſcarcely equal to the common wate! 


DN „4 


( $5 3 


The KIOLO. 


SECOND SPEETLES: 


| Rallus Cayanenſis. Gmel. 
The Cayenne Rail. Lath. 


+ 3. 

=" - 
_ 
—_— 


Nuss is the name by which' the natives of 
F Cayenne expreſs the cry or puling of this 
Rail. It is heard in the evening at the ſame 
hour with the rinamous, that is, at fix o clock, 
the inſtant the ſun ſets in the equatorial . 
wates. Their cry is the ſignal to aſſemble; for 
in the day- time they lurk diſperſed and ſolitary 
in the wet buſhes. They make their neſt in 
the little low branches, and it conſiſts of a ſin- 
gle ſort of reddith herb; it is raiſed into a ſmall. 
vault to prevent the rain from penetrating. 
This Rail is rather ſmaller than the narouette; 
the fore fide of its body and the crown of its 
head are of a fine rufous, and the upper ſurface 
is waſhed with olive-green on a brown ground. 
We conceive that Edwards's Penſylvanian rail 
is the ſame with this *. 


* Rallus Virginianus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Kallus Aquaticus, var. 1. Lath. 
Rallus Penſylvanicus. Brifl, 
The American Water-Rail, Edw. 
The Virginian Rail. Penn. 


x 
8 
1 


3 Above 1 it is brown, below 1 ; its tail. quill brown; ; 
« its eye-brows and its throat white.“ Latham. 
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The SPOTTED RAIL of 
CAYENNE. 
THIRD SPECIES. 


Rallus Variegatus. Gmel. 
The Variegated Rall. Lath. 


ee e ee e 
largeſt, has brown-rufous wings; the reſt 


of the plumage ſpotted, ſtreaked and edged with 
white, on a jet ground. It is found, too, in 


Guiana. 
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The VIRGINIAN RAIL. 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Nallus Carolinus. Linn. and Gmel. 

 Gallinula Carolina, Lath. Ind. 

Ralls Terreſtris Americanus. Klein. 
Rallus Virginianus. Brill. 
The Little American Water-Hen, Edw. 
The American Rail, or Soree. Cateſby. 
The Soree Gallinule. Lath. ada 


T HIS s bird; which 1s of the bulk of the quail, 
1 is more a-kin to the land-rail than to the 

water-hens. It appears to be found through 
the whole extent of North America, as far as 
Hudſon's Bay, though Cateſby ſays, that he ſaw 
it only in Virginia: its plumage, he tells us, is 
_entirely brown. He adds, that theſe birds grow 
fat in autumn, that the ſavages take them by 
{peed of foot, and that they are as much prized 
in Virginia, as the rice- birds 1 in Carolina, or r the | 
ortolans in Europe. 


[A] Specific character of the Rallus Carolinus : & It is brown, 
its bridle black, its breaſt lead-coloured, 1ts bill bright yellow, 
cc its feet greeniſh, rs | 


The JAMAICA RAIL, 
LE RaLE BIDI-BIDI. BJ. 


FIFTH..SPECIES. 


Rallus Jamaicenſ. s. Gmel. and Bri, 
"Op m_ MWater- hen. Edw. and Brown. 


n = 
DN SETS — 


Dr. -BIDY is the cry of this Jamaican Rail: 
it ſcarcely ſurpaſſes a petty-chaps. Its head 
is entirely black; the upper ſide of the neck, 
the back, the belly, the tail, and the wings, are 
brown, variegated: with whitiſh croſs rays on the 
.back, the rump, and the belly ; the feathers of 
the wing and thoſe of the tail are ſprinkled with 
white drops; the fore fide of the neck and the 
 ftomach are blueiſh cinereous. 
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The L LITTLE CAYENNE RAIL, 


5 Fr s SPECIES. 


| "Rallus Minutus, Gmel. | 
The Little” Rail,  Lath. 


Hs pretty little bird exceeds not the petty- 
I chaps: the fore fide of the neck and breaſt 
are white, lightly tinged with fulvous and yel- 
lowiſh; the flanks and the tail are ſtriped tranſ- 
verſely with white and black; the ground of 
© the feathers on the upper ke is black, varie- 
I gated on the back with white ſpots and lines, 
and iringed with ruſty colour. It is the leaſt 
of the genus. e 


Tur Rails ſeem to be ſtill more diffuſed than 
varied : and nature has produced or tranſported 
them over the molt diſtant lands. Captain Cook 

found them at the Straits of Magellan; in 
different iſlands of the ſouthern hemiſphere, at 

| Anamoka, at Tanna, and at the iſle of Norfolk. 
In the Society. Iſlands there are two ſpecies of 
Rails; a little black {potted one, { pooa-nee} and 

i little 


160 I . 


a little red- eyed one / mai- ho. It appears that 
the two acolins of Fernandez, which he deno. 
minates water-quarls *, are of a ſpecies of Rails 
peculiar to the great lake of Mexico. The co- 
lins, which might be confounded with theſe, are 
a kind of Pugs. p 


H. Avi. Now. Hip. cap. x. p. 16. © Acolin or water. 
« quail. As large as a ſtare , . . the under fide of its body bright 
« white, its ſides ſpotted with fulvous ; its upper fide fulvous, di- 
« vided by blackiſh ſpots and —— white TI — four 
* quills.“ 
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THE CAURAL SNIPE. 
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The CAU RAL E. 


Ardea-Helias . Gmel. and Pallas. 
- Scolopax-Helias. Lath. Ind. 
The Caurale Snipe. Lath. Syn. 


we attended only to the ſhape of the bill and 


1 feet, we ſhould reckon this bird a rail; but 


to form an idea of it, we may compare it to the 
brown, rufous, fulvous, and light gray, inter- 
mingled in zones and zig-zags, compoſe a ſoft 
enchanting mixture. Such particularly is the 
plumage of the wings and tail; the head is 
hooded with black, and there are long white 


longer; and the head, the neck, and the body are 


bot is thick, twenty-ſix lines high, and the 


the roſes.) 


its tail is much longer, and we have therefore 
adopted a compound name, expreſſive of this 
character, Caurdale or Queue Riale (tail- rail). Its 
plumage is rich, though the colours are dark: 


wings of thoſe fine ſhining flies, in which black, 


ines above and below the eye; the bill is ex- 
cy that of the rail, except that it is rather 


8 2 
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ao longer than in the rail; the tail is five 
nches, and projects two beyond the wings; the 
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In Cayenne it is called petit Paon des roſes (little peacock of . 
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naked part of the leg ten: the rudiment of 2 
| membrane is broader and more apparent than in 
[| - the rail. The total length, from the point of 
the bill, which is twenty-ſeven lines, to that of 
I the tail, is fifteen inches. 
if | This bird has not hitherto been deſcribed, and 
ii was but lately diſcovered. It is found, though 
rarely, in the interior parts of Guiana, where it 
inhabits the ſides of rivers: it lives ſolitary, and 
makes a ſlow plaintive whiſtle, which is imitated | 
to decoy it. ” e 
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The WATER HE N. 
LA PoULE DV BAC: Buff, 


Fulica-Chloropus. Linn. and Gmel. | 

Gallinula Chloropus Major.  Aldrov. Jounk. Sidb. 8 c. 

Gallinula-Chlcropus. Lath. Ind. | 
Callinula. Brill. 1 75 | 
The Common Water Hen, or 2 Hen. wil, bean. 

The Common Callinule. Lath. Syn, * . 


Neuvsr ys by gradations from the ſhape 
of the rail to that of the Water Hen, 
| whoſe body is alſo compreſſed at the ſides, its 
bill of a ſimilar form but ſhorter, and in this 
reſpect liker that of the gallinaceous tribe: its 
head too 1s bare, and covered with a thick mem- 
brane; a character of which veſtiges may be 
found in certain ſpecies of rails +. It flies like- 
wiſe with its feet hanging down: its toes are 
extended in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
rails, but are furniſhed their whole length with 
a membranous edging ; and this is the interme- 
diate ſhade between the birds with cloven feet 
and thoſe with webbed feet. 
The habits of the Water Hen correſpond to 


* In German RobtBloſehen 5 in Poliſh Hiss. 
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than the rail, though it does not ſwim much, 


rivers and pools. Its neſt is placed cloſe to the 


The mother quits her neſt every evening, hay. 
ing previouſly covered the eggs with herbs and 
ruſhes. The young run as ſoon as they are 
| hatched, Ike thoſe of the rail, and in the fame 


doubt, it is for this reaſon that the parents, con- 
to rob it during the very ſhort term of its edu- 


is even averred that they often have three hatches 


its conformation : it is oftener in the water 


but only croſſes from one fide to another, It 
lurks the greateſt part of the day among the 
reeds, or under the roots of alders, willows, and 
oziers, and leaves not its retreat until evening: 
it frequents leſs the marſhes and bogs than the 


brink of the water, and conſtructed with a large 
heap of broken reeds and ruſhes interwoven, 


way are led by their dam to the water : and, ng 


ſulting future convenience, always build their 
neſt fo near the ſurface. So well 1s the little fa- 
mily conducted and concealed, that it is difficult 


cation *: for the young ones are ſoon able to 
ſhift for themſelves, and leave their prolific mo- 
ther ſufficient time to rear a ſecond brood. It 


a year ＋. : 4 4 
The Water Hens quit the cold hilly parts in 


„The Water Hens conceal their young fo well, that I have 
« never ſeen them, though 1 have fowled much in marſhes at all 
« ſeaſons,” More of M. Hebert. OE | | 

+ Willughby. 


bY | = Ee October, 
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Oktober *, and ſpend the whole winter in our 
temperate provinces, where they are found near 
fountains and uncongealed freſh waters +. Thus 
it can ſcarcely be reckoned a bird of paſſage, 
ſince it remains the whole year in ſeveral coun- 
tries, and only flits between the mountains and 
the plains. | 
But though the Water Hen is not migratory, 
and is every where ſcarce, it has been planted 
by nature in moſt of the known regions, even 
the remoteſt. Captain Cook found it in the 
iſle of Norfolk I, and in New Zealand &: Adan- 
ſon, in an inlet at Senegal: Gmelin, in the plain 
of Mangaſea in Siberia, near the Jeniſea, where 
the ſpecies is very numerous. Nor are theſe 
birds leſs common in the Antilles, at Guade- 
loupe ||, at Jamaica J, and in the iſle of Aves, 
though it contains no freſh water : many are 


* Obſervations made in the Lorraine Voſges, by M. Lottinger. 

+ Obſervations made in Brie, by M. Hebert. 

Second Voyage, vol. il 

The water or wood hens, though numerous enough here, 
* are ſo ſcarce in other parts, that I never ſaw but one. The rea- 
* ſon may be, that, as they cannot fly, they inhabit the ſkirts of 
the woods, and feed on the ſea-beach; and are ſo very tame or 
* fooliſh as to ſtand and ſtare at us till we knocked them down with 
*aſick, The natives may have, in a manner, wholly deſtroyed 
them. They are a ſort of rail, about the ſize and a good deal 
ke a common dunghill hen; moſt of them are of a dirty or dark 
| © brown colour, and eat very well in a pye or fricaſſee.””—Cook's 
ſecond 4 oyage, vol. i. p-· 97. | 

|| Dutertre, om. it, p. 277. 
4 Sloane, Browne, 


M 3 found 
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France. It is true that we are not certain whe. 
ther all thoſe mentioned by travellers are of the 


may diſcriminate, however, three ſpecies or va- 


they haunt the ſame pools. Thoſe found in 


length from the bill to the tail is a foot, and 
from the bill to the nails fourteen or fifteen 
inches; the bill is yellow at the point, and red 
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found alſo in Canada k. And in Europe they 
inhabit England, Scotland +, Pruſſia , Swit. 


zerland, Geimany, and molt of the provinces of 


ſame ſpecies with ours. Le. Page du Pratz ex- 
preſsly ſays, that the Water Hen of Louiſiana is 
the ſame with that of France &; and it appears 
that the one deſcribed by Father Feuillee at 1 
iſland St. Thomas is nothing different ||. 


ricties of Water Hens, which never, we are affur- 
ed, contract affinity with each other, though 


Europe are diſtinguiſhed by their ſize, and the 


middle ones are the moſt common : they are | 


about the bulk of a pullet ſix months old ; the 


at the baſe ; the membranous ſpace on the front 
is alſo red, and fo is the lower part of the thigh WM 
above the knee ; the feet are greeniſh ; all the Mb 
plumage is of a dull iron gray, clouded with 
white under the body, and greeniſh brown gray 
above; a white line borders the wing - the tail, 


* Hiſt, Gen. des Voy. tom. xv. 5 "wy 

+ Rzaczynſki. 

3 Gelſner, 

$& Hiſtoire de la {anifans: 4 tom, il. p. 117. 
Journal d' Obſervations (edit. 1725.) p. 393. 


when 
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when raiſed, ſhows white on the lateral feathers 
of the inferior coverts ;—the plumage is thick, 
compact, and clothed with down. In the fe- 
male, which 1s rather ſmaller, the colours are 
lighter, the white waves on the belly are more 
diſtinct, and the throat is white: the ſpace on 
the forehead is, in young ſubjects, covered with 
a down more like hair than feathers. A young 
Water Hen, which we opened, had in its ſtomach 
portions of ſmall fiſh and aquatic plants mixed 
wuh gravel: the gizzard was very thick and 
muſcular, like that of the domeſtic hen: the 
bone of the /fernum appeared to us much ſmaller 
than uſual in birds; and if this difference was 
not owing to the age, it would partly confirm the 
aſſertion of Belon, that the he. -»m and zſchium 
are of a different ſhape in the Water Hen from 
the ſame bones in other 1 

[AJ Specific character of the Water Hen, F * ci : 
_ « Its front is fulvous, its bracelets * red, its body blackiſh.” Lin- 


nzus ſays, that it has two hatches annually, and lays ſeven eggs 
about two inches long, of an ochry white coloar, with a few ſcar- 


*. % the e rings above the 3 
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The LITTLE WATER- HEN, 
La POULETTE DEav. Buff. 


Fulica F uſca, Linn. and Gmel, 
Gallinula Fuſca. Lath. Ind. 
Gallinula Minor. Bri,  __ 
The Brown Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


HOUGH Belon has applied to this bird the 
diminutive poulette, it is not much ſmaller 
than the preceding. Its colours are nearly the 
fame; only that naturaliſt remarks, that it has a 
blueiſh tint on the breaſt, and that its eye-lid is 
white ; he adds, that its fleſh is very tender, and 
that its bones are thin and brittle. We had one 
of the'e birds which lived only from the 22d of | 
November to the 1oth of December: water in- 
de-d was its only ſupport: it was ſhut in a nar- 
ro corner, and taken out every day by two 
panes which opened in the door; at earlieſt dawn 
it repeat-dly darted at theſe glaſſes: during the 
reſt of its time it concealed itſelf as much as 
poiſe, holding down its head: if taken in the 
we pecked with its bill, but feebly. In this 
7.70/01: confinement it was never heard to utter 
Lf :2eC'y. Theſe birds .12 in general very ta- 


ciden ; they are even ſaid to be dumb, but when 


+ + bert,, tie have a ſlender call—6r1, bei, bri, 


AJS ; »ecific ch acter of the Brown Gallinule, Fulica Fuſes: 
is yellowiſh, its bracelets of the ſame colour, its body 


y 55 # a 55 
2 3 1411 2 
Gut- Klin. 
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The PORZANA, or the GREAT 
WATER-HEN. 
Fulica F uſca, var. Gmel. 


Gallinula Major, Brill. 
Rallus Italorum. Johnſt. Ray. Will. &c. 


1 bird is very common in Italy, in the 


neighbourhood of Bologna, where the 
fowlers call it Porzana. Its length from the 


bill to the tail is near a foot and a half; the 
upper ſide of the bill is yellowiſh, and the point 


blackiſh ; the neck and head are alſo blackiſh; 


the upper ſurface is cheſnut-brown ; the reſt of 


the plumage 1s the ſame with that of the com- 


mon water hen, with which we are aſſured it is 
ſometimes found in our pools: the colours of 5 


the female are paler than thoſe of the male. 


1 20 } 


The GRIN E T TA. 


Fulica Nævia. Gmel. 
Callinula Fulica, Lath. Ind. 
Porphyrio Næduius. Briſſ. 
Poliopus. Aldrov. Geſner, and Ray. 
The Small Water Hen. Albin. 
The Grinetta Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


A ccorDinG to Willughby, this bird is 
ſmaller than the rail, and its bill is very 
ſhort. If we may judge from its different 
names, it muſt be well known in the Milaneſe *, 
It is found alſo in Germany, aceording to Geſ- 
ner: that naturaliſt ſays nothing more than that 
its feet are gray, its bill partly red, partly black, | 
the upper ſurface rufous brown, and the under 
fide of the boy white. 


At Milan, ſays Aldrovandus, it is | callud Cs; at ; 
tua Porzana ; at Bologna Porcellana ; and elſewhere Guardella Co- 


lumba at Florence it is denominated Tords ls Gelfemine according to 
Wa * | 
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The SMIRRIN G. 


Fulica Flavipet. Gmel. 
Gallinula F la ui pes. Lath. Ind. 
Porphyrio Rufus. Briſſ. | 8 
Gallinula Ochropus Major. Ray and Will. 
T he Yel/ow-legged Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


F E name Smirring, which Geſner ſuppoſes 
1 to have been given in imitation of the call, 
is in Germany the appellation of a bird which 
appears akin to the water hens. Rzacynſki, 
| mentioning it as a native of Poland, fays, that it 
| haunts the rivers, and neftles among the buſhes 
which grow on their banks: he adds, that the 
ſwiſtneſs with which it runs made him ſome- 
times term it zrochilus. In another place, he 
leſcribes it like Geſner : © The ground of its 
* plumage i is rufous ; the ſmall feathers of the 
wing are brick-colour ; the great quills of the 

«* wing are black; ſpots of the ſame are ſprink- 
led on the neck, the back, the wings, and the 
tail; the feet and the baſe of the hill are yel- 


« lowiſh,” ” 


10 


1 


The G L 6 U T. 


Fulica Fiftulans. Gmel. 

Gallinula Fiſtulans. Lath. Ind. 

Porphyrio Fuſcus. Brill. 
| The Piping Gallinule. Lath. "Te 


T H1s is a water hen, according to Geſner. 
He ſays that it has a ſhrill high voice like 
the tone of a fife: it is brown, with a little 
white on the point of the wings: it is white 
| | round the eyes, at the neck, on the breaſt and 
the belly; its feet are greeniſh, and its bill is 
black. 


FOREIGN BIRDS, 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE WATER=HEN. 


The GREAT WATER-HEN 
of CAYENNE. 


F ulica eee Gmel. 2 
The Cayenne Gallinule. Lath. 


Ty ts” bird «proaches: the heron by t the 
length of its neck, and removes from the 
water-hen by the length of its bill. It is the largeſt 
of the genus, being eighteen inches long: the 
neck and the head, the tail, the lower belly, 
and the thighs, are brown gray; the upper ſur- 


face is dull olive; the ſtomach and the quills of 
the wings are rufous inclined to reddiſh. It is 
very common in the ſwamps of Guiana, and is 


ſeen even 1n the ditches of the town of Cay- 


enne: it lives on ſmall fiſh and aquatic inſects: 


when young its plumage is entirely gray, which 
becomes reddiſh after a 
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The MIT T EE. 


T = accounts of Greenland mention this 
bird as a water hen, but it may be fome 


ſpecies of diver or grebe. In the male, the 
back and neck are white ; the belly black, and 


the head verging on violet. In the female, the 
plumage is yellow, mixed and edged with black, 
ſo as to appear gray at a diſtance. Theſe birds 


are very numerous in Greenland, eſpecially in 
winter: they are ſeen flying in the morning from 
the bays to the iflets, where they ſubſiſt on 


ſhell-fiſh ; and in the evening they return to 
their retreats, where they paſs the night. They 
follow the windings of the coaſt in their flight, 
and the ſinuoſities of the ſtraits between the 
iſlets. They ſeldom fly over land, unleſs the 
force of the wind, particularly when it blows 


from the north, confines their excurſions. The 


ſportſmen ſeize this opportunity to fire at them 
from ſome promontory ; thoſe that are killed are 


picked up by a canoe, for ſuch as are wounded 
go to the bottom, and never more appear“. 


_ * Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages, tom. xix. p. 44. 


The KINGALIX. 


| F7TWnis is allo a native of Greenland, and faid 
| . to be a water-hen. It is larger than the 
duck, and remarkable for the indented protu- 
berance which grows on the bill between the 


noſtrils, and which is of an orange yellow. THe 


male is entirely black, except that its wings are 
white, and its back mottled with White: the 
female is brown. 


Tus are all the foreign ſpecies which we 
can refer to the water-hens; for thoſe termed 
clucking hens by Dampier are, according to his 


Alfo the 


own account, akin to the herons &. 
beautiful water-hen of Buenos-Ayres, deſcribed 


by Father Feuillee, is really of a different Kind, 


lince its feet are like a duck” f. 


The clucking hens reſemble much the crab- eaters, but their 
legs are not quite ſo long; they keep conſtantly in the wet marſhy 


places, though their foot is formed like that of land birds: they 


« uſually cluck like a hen with her chickens, for which reaſon the 


« Engliſh call them clucking hens. There are many of them in the 


bay of Campeachy, and in other parts of the Weſt Indies .. , The 
* crab-eaters, the clucking hens, and the goldens, with pit to 
* figure and colour, reſemble our Engliſh herons, but are ſmaller.“ | 


Danpier's Voyage round the Morid. 
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176 WATER HEN. 


Laſtly, the Barbary water-hen, with ſpotted 
wings, of Dr. Shaw, which is leſt than a Plover, 
appears to us more related to the rails, than to 
the water-hens *. 


* Nallet Barbaricus. Gmel. 
The Barbary Rail, Lath. 
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JACANA, 


Parra-Facana. Linn. and Gmel. . 
Facana Armata Fuſca. Briſſ. 

Anſer Chilenfis, Charleton. 

T he Spur -winged Water-Hen, Edw. 
The Cheſnut Facana, Lath. 


« T ur Jacana of the Brazilians,” ſays Marc- 


grave, © muſt be ranged with the wa- 
0 ter-hens, which it reſembles in its inſtincts, 


© in its habits, in the round ſhape of its body, 
in the form of its bill, and in the ſmallneſs of 
its head,” Yet it appears to us to differ eſ- 


ſentially from theſe birds by ſingular and even 
peculiar characters: it has ſpurs on the ſhoul- 


ders, and ſhreds of membranes on the fore ſide 


of the head; its toes and nails are extremely 
long; the hind-toe is as long as the fore- toe; 
all the nails are ſtraight, round, and drawn out 
like needles; and from this circumſtance proba- 
bly it received at St. Domingo the appellation 


of Surgeon. The ſpecies is common in all the 
marſhes of Brazil; and we are aſſured that it 


occurs alſo in Guiana and St. Domingo. We 


"7 preſume that it is likewiſe found in all the 
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178 JACANA. 


tropical parts of America, both on the conti. 
nent and in the iflands, as far as New Spain; 
though Fernandez ſeems to ſpeak of it only 
from report, ſince he makes it come from the 
north, whereas it is really a native of the 
ſouth. 

We know four or five Jacanas, which are f 
the ſame bulk, and differ only in colour. The 
firſt ſpecies given by Fernandez is the fourth of 
Marcgrave. The head, the neck, and the fore- 
fide of the body of this bird, are black tinged | 
with violet ; the great quills of the wing are 
greeniſh ; the reſt of the upper ſurface is fine 
cheſnut, with a purpliſh or ferruginous caſt: 
each wing is armed with a pointed ſpur inſerted 
in the ſhoulder, exactly like the ſpines of the 
criſped ray-fiſh; a membrane, taking its origin 
at the root of the bill, ſpreads on the front, and 
divides into three portions, leaving alſo a barbe! 
on each fide ; the bill is ſtraight, inflated ſome- 
what at the point, and of a fine yellow jonquil, 
like the ſpurs; the tail is very ſhort, and this, | 
character, as well as the form of the bill, the 
tail, the toes, and the height of the legs, of which 
the half is covered with feathers, belongs equally 
| to all the ſpecies of Jacanas. Marcgrave ſeems 

to exaggerate, when he compares their bulk to 
that of a pigeon; for their body is not larger 
than the quail, -only their legs are much 
taller ; their neck is alſo longer, 0 their head | 


mala: s 


JACANA. 79. 


maler: they are always very lean; 3 yet it is aid 
their fleſh is palatable. 

The firſt ſpecies of Jacana is pretty common 
at St. Domingo, whence it was ſent us by M. 
Lefebure Deſhayes, under the appellation of 
Chevalier mordore arme &. 

e Theſe birds, he ſays, © g0 commonly in 
« pairs, and when ſeparated by ſome accident 
„they call each other: they are very wild, and 
* the ſportiman cannot approach them bur by 
| « wiles, covering himſelf with leaves, or running 

„behind the buſbes or the reeds. They are 
« ſeen regularly in St. Domingo during the 
„ rainy months of May and November, or 
« ſhortly after: yet a few are ſeen at other 
times, which would ſhew that the places of 
their habitual abode are not very remote. 
0 But they are never found except in marſhes, 
« or at the ſides of pools and brooks. _ 
he flight of theſe birds is not lofty, but 
« pretty rapid: £0 riſing they vent a ſhrill, 
« ſqueaking cry, which is heard far, and ſeems 
to bear ſome reſemblance to that of the white 
owl. The poultry are alarmed, taking it for | 
the ſcream of a bird of prey, though the | 
Jacana is very remote from that tribe. Na- — 
ture we might ſuppoſe has armed it for War, : 1 
yet we know not any foe which it combats.” 
This analogy to the armed lapwings, which 
are e quarrelſome and noiſy birds, and have a 

* ;. e. The armed ferruginous horſeman, 
i E ſimilar 
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fimilar form of bill, ſeems to have induced fon 
_ naturaliſts to claſs them together“. But they 
differ in the ſhape of their body and of 8 
head, and in ſo far reſemble the water-hen, from 

which, however, they are diſtinguiſhed by the 
peculiar conformation of their feet. The Jacana; 
may therefore be reckoned a ſeparate. genus, ap- 
propriated to the new continent. Their abode, | 
and their ſtructure, ſufficiently ſhew that they 
live and feed after the manner of the other ſhore- 
birds. And though Fernandez ſays that they 
frequent only the falt baſons near ſea-mark, it 

appears from the above quotation that they oc- 
cur in the interior parts of the country, on the 
verge of freſh waters, 


P Adanſon. See the Supplement of the Encyclopedie, article 
Aguapeca. 8 e 5 


[A] Specific character of the Cheſnut Jacana, Pure Fame: 
1 Its hind nails 8 long, and its feet greenith, + 


The BLACK JACANA. 


SECOND SPECIES. 


Parra Nigra. Gmel. 
Jacana Armata Nigra. Briſſ. 


LL: the head, the neck, the back, and the 
A tail, are black ; the top of the wings and 
their points are brown, the reſt is green, and 
the under fide of the body is brown; the ſpurs of | 
the wing are yellow, and ſo is the bill, from the 
root of which a reddiſh membrane riſes over the 
front. Marcgrave gives this ſpe cies tor a native 
of Brazil. 


13 


PPP 3 


of its genus: its back, its wings, and its tail, are 
' tinged with green on a black ground, and the 


_ inveſted with a membrane of T urkey blue ; the 
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The GREEN JACANA, 


THIR * 8 PECI E S. 


Parra n el 
Jacana. Piſon. Johnſt. and Briff. 


ARCGRAVE extols the beauty of this 
bird, which he reckons the firſt ſpecies 


neck gliſtens like that of a pigeon : the head is 


bill and the nails are vermilion in their firſt half, 
and yellow at the point. The analogy leads us 
to ſuppoſe that this ſpecies 15 armed as well as 
the reſt, though Maregrave does not expreſs it, 


The JACANA-PECA. 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Parra Braſilienſis. Gmel. 

Facana Armata. Bri, 
Aguapecaca. Marcg. Johnſt. Ray, Will. &c. 
The B rafh Han Faces. Lath. 


T HE Brazilians call this bird n 3 
4 we term it Facana-Peca, to ſuggeſt both 
its genus and its ſpecies. It differs little from 
the preceding : © Its colours,” ſays Marcgrave, 
are more dilute, and its wings browner ; each 
wing is armed with a ſpur, which ſerves as a 
weapon of defence; but its head is not co- 
« vered with membrane.” The name Porphy- 
7101, which Barrere has given to this bird, ſeems 
intended to denote its red feet. The fame au- 
| thor ſays that it is common in Guiana, where 
the Indians call it Kapoua ; and we apprehend 
that the following note of M. De la Borde refers 
to it. The little ſpecies of water-hen, or fur- 
« geon, with armed wings, is very common in 
© Guiana, where it inhabits the pools of freſh 
water and the meres: it is uſually ſeen in 
© pairs, though ſometimes twenty or thirty 
* flock together, There are always ſome in 
4. M . ſummer 
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« ſummer in the ditches round the town of 
“Cayenne; and in the rainy ſeaſon they appear 
« even in the open parts of the new town: 
* they lurk among the ruſhes, and live on fiſh 
e and water inſets.” It would ſeem that in 
Guiana, as well as in Brazil, there are ſevera] 
ſpecies or varieties of theſe birds, which are 
known under different names. Aublet informs 
us, that the ſurgeon-bird is pretty common in 
Guiana, in the meres, the baſons, and the 
plaſhes of the ſavannas; that it fits on the 
broad leaves of the water-lily ; and that the 
natives give it the appellation of linkin, expreſ- 
five of its ſhrill note. 


The VARIEGATED. 
"FA CANA, 


FIFTH SPECISS. 


Parra Variabilis. Gel. 

Rallus digitis triuncialibus, Klein. 
Fiulica Spingſa. Linn. 
| Jacana Armata Varia. Briſſ. 
The Variable Facana. Lath. 


T us Jacana has the ſame predominant 
4 colours with the others, but more varied: 1 
it is greeniſh, black, and purple cheſnut: on 
each fide of the head there is a white bar, 
which paſſes above the eyes: the fore fide of the 
neck is white, and alſo the whole of the under 
fide of the body: the front is covered with an 
orange-red membrane, and it has ſpurs on the 
wing. This bird was ſent to us from Brazil: 
Edwards repreſents one brought from Cartha- 
gena; which confirms our remark, that the Ja- 
canas are common to different parts of America, 
lituated between the tropics. 


1 


The SULTANA HEN, 
or PORPHYRION: 


F A Linn. and Gals. 
Gallinula-Porphyrio. Lath. Ind. 
| Porphyrio. Geſner. Aldrov. Johnſt. Will. &c, 
| The Purple Water-hen. Edw. and Alb. 
The * Gnas, Lath. N 


; T HE cn have given FRY name of Sul. 2 
© Zana Hen to a bird famous among the an- 
cients, under the name of Porphyrion. We 
have frequently had occaſion to remark the juſt- 
neſs of the denominations beſtowed by the 
Greeks, which generally allude to the diftinc- 
tive characters, and are therefore ſuperior to the 
terms haſtily adopted in our languages from ſu- 
perficial or inaccurate views. The preſent is 
an inſtance. As this bird ſeemed to bear ſome 
reſemblance to the gallinaceous tribe, it got the 

name of hen ; but as, at the ſame time, it differed 

widely, and execs by its beauty and port, it 
received the epithet of Sultana, But the term 
Porphyrion, indicating the red or purple tint of 
its bill and feet, was more juſt and character- 
iſtic: and ſhould we not rebuild the fine ruins 


0 In Greek an on account of 3 its purple bill and feet 
> he Romans adopted this name, 
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of learned antiquity, and reſtore to nature thoſe 
brilliant images and thoſe faithful portraits from 
the delicate pencil of the Greeks, ever awake to 
her beauties and her animation? 
Let us therefore give the hiſtory of the Por- 
phyrion, before we ſpeak of the Sultana Hen. 
Ariſtotle, in Athenæus *, deſcribes the Porphy- 
nion to be a bird with long legs and pinnated 
fect, the plumage blue, the bill purple, and 
firmly fixed to the front, and its bulk equal to 
that of a domeſtic cock. According to the 
reading of Athenæus, Ariſtotle ſubjoined that it 
had five toes; which would have been erro- 
neous, though ſome other ancient authors have 
alledged it. But among the moderns, Ifidorus 
has fallen into a much greater error, which has 
been copied by Albertus, who fays that one of 
its feet is webbed and calculated for ſwimming, 
and that the other is fitted for running like the 
land birds: which is equally falſe and abſurd, 
and muſt mean nothing more than that the 
Porphyrion is a ſhore bird, and lives on the 
confines of the land and water. It appears, in- 
deed, to be amphibious; for, in the domeſtic 
ſtate, it eats fruits, fleſh, and fiſh: its ſtomach 
has the ſame ſtructure with that of thoſe birds 
which live equally on animal and on vegetable 
food T. 


Deiępnot. 9. 


+ Memoires de Pacademie des Sciences, depuis 1666 julqu en 
1669, tom. iil. partie 3. oy 
It 
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It is therefore eaſily reared: it charms by its 
noble port, its fine ſhapes, its brilliant plumage, 
enriched with intermingled tints of purple wy 
beryl: its diſpoſition is mild and Peaceable: 
sonſorts with its domeſtic companions, Jough 
of different ſpecies, and ſelects ſome favourite 


among them *. 


It is alſo a pulverulent bird, like the . 
yet it employs its feet, like a hand, to carty 
food to its bill P. This habit ſeems to reſult 


from its proportions, the neck being ſhort, and | 
the legs very tall; ſo that it is fatiguing to 


ſtoop to the ground = I he ancients had made 


moſt of theſe "remarks on the Porphyrion, and 


it is one of the birds which they have deſcribed 


the beſt. 


Both the Greeks and Romans, l 
ing their voracious luxury, abſtained from eating 
the Porphyrion. They brought it from Lyba#, 

from Comagene, and from the Balearic iſlands, | 
to be fed ||, and to be placed i in their palaces and 
temples, where it was left at liberty as a gueſt C, 


* S:e in .Flan the ſtory of a Porphyrion which died of grich 
after having loſt the cock its companion. 

+ Pliny, 456. x. 46. 5 
1 Alexander the Myndian, i in Athenzus, reckons the Porphyrion 
in the number of Lybian birds, and relates that it was ſacred to the 
Zods 1 in that country. According to Diodorus Siculus, Porphy- 


rions were brought from the heart of Syria, with other kinds of 
birds diſtinguiſhed by their rich colours. 


§ Pliny, lib. x. 46 and 49. 

1} Belon. 

A lian, i. ili. 41. 1 
- - whoſe. 
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whoſe noble aſpect, whoſe gentle diſpoſition, 
and whoſe elegant prurkige, ren ſuch ho- 
nours. 
Now if we compare this Porphyrion of the 
ancients with our Sultana Hen, figured in N* 
$10, Planches Enluminees, it appears that this bird, 
which was brought to us from Madagaſcar un- 
der the name of faleve *, is exactly the ſame. 
The academicians, who have deſcribed a ſimilar 
one, recognized allo the Porphyrion in the Sul- 
tana Hen. It is about two feet long from the 
bill to the claws : the toes are extremely long, 
and completely parted, without the leaſt veſtige 
of membrane: they are diſpoſed as uſual, three 
before and one behind ; and Geſner was miſ- 
taken when he repreſented them as placed two 
and two: the neck is very ſhort i in proportion 55 
to the length of the legs, which are featherleſs : | 
the feet are very long; the tail is very ſhort; the 
bill is ſhaped like a flat cone at the ſides, and is 
pretty ſhort : the laſt property which charac- 
teriſes this bird 1s, that its front is bald, like that 
of the coot's, and covered with a plate, which, 
extending to the top of the head, ſpreads into an 
oval, and ſeems to be formed by the production 
of the horny ſubſtance of the bill. This is 
„The tale va is a river bird of the bulk of a hen, which has many 
violet feathers; and its front, i 1ts bull, and its feet red. Flacourt ſpeaks 
ol it with admiration, Hi. Gen. des V. oyages, t. viii. p. 606.—The 
French navigators call this bird blue hen. The blue hens of 


* Madagaſcar have bred on the iſle of France,”  Remarki made in 
773, & the * de — eee ene 


What 
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what Ariſtotle expreſſes in Athenæus, by ſaying 
that the Porphyrion has its bill ſtrongly attached 
to its head. The academicians found two pretty 
large cæca, which expanded into facs ; and the 
inflation of the lower part of the ahdberu ſeems 
to ſupply the place of a craw, Al, Pliny ſays, 
is wanting in this bird. | 
This Sultana Hen, deſcribed by the Acade- 
micians, is the firſt bird of the kind that has 
been ſeen by the moderns. Geſner ſpeaks only 
from report, and from a drawing of it; Wil-. 
lughby ſays, that no naturaliſt has ſeen the Por- 
phyrion. We owe to the Marquis de Neſle the 
pleaſure of having ſeen it alive; and we expreſs 
our moſt reſpectful thanks for what we regard 
as a debt of Natural Hiſtory, which every dey 
18 enriched by his enlightened and generous 
taſte: he bas put it in our power to verify in a 
great meaſure, on his Sultana Hen, what the an- 


cients have ſaid of their Porphyrion. This bird 


: very gentle and innocent, and at the fame 


time timorous, fugitive, fond of ſolitude and 
retirement, concealing itſelf as much as potſi- 
ble when it eats. It cries from fear when one 
approaches, at firſt with a faint ſound, which 
afterwards grows ſhriller and louder, and ends 
with two or three dull and hollow claps : while 
in a cheerful mood, it vents ſofter and calmer 
_ accents. It ſeems to prefer fruits. and roots, 
particularly thoſe of the ſuccories, to every other 
ſort of food, though it can alſo live on ſeeds. - 
„** offered 


offered a th, it eagerly "TOP it, and net = 
greedily. Often it repeatedly ſoaks its provi- 
Cons in water. How ſmall ſoever its morſe! 
may be, it conſtantly clenches it with its long 
| toes, bending the hind. one over the reſt, and 

holding its foot half raiſed; it then eats by 
crumbs. 

Scarce any bird ak more beautiful 1 
the blue of its plumage is ſoft and gloſſy, em- 
delliſhed with brilliant reflections; its long feet, 
and the plate from the top of its head to the 
root of its bill, are of a fine red, and a tuft of 

white feathers under the tail heightens the 

luſtre of its charming garb. Except that it is 
rather ſmaller, the female differs not from the 
male, which exceeds the partridge, but is infe- 
rior to a common hen. The Marquis de Nefle 
brought this pair from Sicily, where, according 
to the note which he obligingly communicated 
to us, they are known under the name of Gallo- 

Fagiani: they are found on the lake Lentini, 

above Catana, and are {old for a moderate price 

in that city, as well as in Syracuſe and the ad- 
jacent towns. They appear alive in the public 
places, and plant themſelves beſide the ſellers of 
vegetables and fruits to pick up the refuſe: and 
this beautiful bird, which the Romans lodg- 
ed in their temples, now experiences the decline 

= of Italy. That fact ſhows that the Sultana 
| Hens have been naturalized in Sicily from a few 
pairs of theſe Porphyrions introduced from 
Africa; 
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moſt diſpoſed to domeſtication, and to multiply 
them would be both agreeable and uſeful. The 
pair kept in the voleries of the Marquis de 
Neſle, neſtled laſt ſpring (1778); both male 
and female laboured in conſtructing the neſt; 
they placed it at ſome height from the ground, 


with a rough ſhell, exactly round, and about the 
ſize of a demi: billiard. The female was not 
aſſiduous in covering; and a common hen was 


ſurely expect another hatch to be more proſpe- 


for this purpoſe theſe birds ought to enjoy the 
calm and retreat which they ſeek, and eſpecially 


 & [ts front is red, many bracelets; its body green, below violet. 


1 


Africa; and in all probability this fie ſpecies 
has been propagated, in like manner, in ſome 
other countries; for we ſee from a paſſage of 
Geſner, that this naturaliſt was convinced that 
theſe birds are found in Spain, and even in the 
ſouth of France. 

This bird is one of thoſe which are by nature 


on a projection of the wall, with a heap of ſticks 
and ſtraws : the eggs were fix in number, white, | 


ſubſtituted, but without ſucceſs. We may 
rous if carefully attended by the mother herſelf; 


in the ſeaſon of love. 


I [ A] Specific character of the purple Gallinule, Fulica Porphyru : 
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„ten ARE RELATED TO THE SULTANA 
MER; - 


0 x CE the primary ſtock of the Sultana Hen 
inhabits the ſouthern regions of our contt- 
dent, it is not probable that the climates of the 
| north pr oduce the ſecondary ſpecies. We muſt. 

E therefore reject the fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, 
ad eighth ſpecies of Briſſon, which he pre- 
ſurnes to have the frontal plate, though Geſner, 
om whom he borrowed the deſcriptions, gives 
10 indication of this plate, either in his text or 
his figures. The ſecond of theſe appears to 
he a rail. and accordingly we have ranged it in 
mat genus: the four others are water Seat, ag 
| the original author himſelf ſays. With regard 
to the ninth ſpecies of Briſſon, which he calls 
be Sultaua Hen of Hudſcn's Bay, it ought to. 
be excluded, both on account of the climate, 
and becauſe Edwards gives it as a coot, remark - 
mo at the ſame time that it is more akin to the 
fail. Notwithſtanding theſe retrenchments, 
the re Nl remain three ſpecies in the ancient | 
continent, which ſeem to form the intermediate 
VOL. vIII. 0 ſhade 
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 coots with a blue plumage, which ſeem to be Sultana Hens, 


— — — —— — 


of the body is dull green, but gloſſy; and all the 


and the throat to the tail: the bill and fronta 
plate are yeilowiſh-green, It is found in tis 


ſhade between the Sultana Hen *, the coots, 
and the water hens. There are alſo three ſpe 
cies in America, which appear the repreſents. 
tives, in the new world, of the Sultana Hen and 


* Mr Forſter found at Middleburg, one of the Society es, 


The GREEN SULTANA HEN, 
FIRST SPECIES. 


Fulica Viridis, Gmel. | 
Gallinula Viridis. Lath. Ind. 
Porphyrio V. iridis. Brill 

The Green Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


HIS bird is much ſmaller than the Sultans, 
and exceeds not a rail. All the upper fide 


under fide of the body white, from the checks 


Eaſt Indies. 
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SECOND 8PECIES. 


Reallus Phenicurus, var. 1. Gmel. 
 Gallinala Phenicura, var. 1. Lath. 


T 18 bird comes from China : it is fifteen 


or ſixteen inches long. It has none of the 


rich tints that ſeem peculiar to this genus of 
birds, and perhaps the ſpecimen 1s a female. All 


the upper fide of the body is brown or blackiſh 
cCinereous; the belly is rufous; the fore ſide of the 
body, of the neck, and of the throat, and the 


circle about the eyes, are white; the frontal 
plate is ſmall, and the bill varies ſomewhat from 
the conical ſhape which obtains in the true Sul- 
tana; it is longer, and reſemb! es more the bill 
ok che water hens. e 


The K N 8 


THIRD $PEETTS. 


Fulica Maderaſpatana.. Gmel. 
Porphyrio Maderaſpatanus. Briſſ. 

_ Gallinula Maderaſpatana. Lath. Ind. 
Crex Indica, Ray.  — Ds, 
The Madras Rail-hen. Id. 

The Madras Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


Pars bird is commonly at Madras called 
Caunangoli, Which we have ſhortened into 
Augoli; the Gentoos term it Boalucorp. It is 


„ * 
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difficult to determine whether it ought to he 
referred to the fultanas, the water hens, or even 
the rails: all that we know of it is a ſhort hint 
given by Petiver in his addition to Ray's dy- 
nopſis; but this indication, like all the other: 
of that fragment, is formed from drawings ſent 
from Madras, and expreſſes not the diſcriminat- 
ing characters. Briſſon makes it his tenth ſpe- 
cies of Sultana Hen, and by conſequence pre. 
ſumes that it has the frontal plate, though pe- 
tiver never mentions it: on the contrary, he 
ſays, that its bill is lender, ſharp, and longiſh ; 
he applies the names of crake and rail, and he 
repreſents it as equal in bulk to a gooſe. So far 
it reſembles more the ſultana: and this is all that 
we can fay, till we are better informed. 


The LITTLE SULTANA HEN 


FOURTH. SPECIES. 


Fulica Martinica. Linn. and Gmel. 
 Porphyrio Miuor. Brill. 

_ Gallinula Martinica. Lath. Ind. 

The Martinico Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


1 E genus of the Sultana Hen occurs, as we 
have ſaid, in the new world; and if the 
| ſpecies are not exactly the ſame, they ate at 


leaſt 


feaſt analogous. The preſent is a native of 
Guiana : it is only ſomewhat larger than the 
water-rail. It reſembles our Sultana Hen fo 
cloſely, that an the whole hiſtory of birds there 
are few examples of analogies {o intimate be- 
tween thoſe of the two continents. Its back is 


pluciſh green; and all the fore fide of the body 
is ſoft violet-blue, which covers alſo the neck 


and head, aſſuming a deeper caſt. It appears 
to us to be the ſame with what Briſſon makes 
his ſecond ſpecies. 


=_— The FAVOURNTTYE 
FIFTH SPECIES, 
: Fulica F lavireftris. Gmel, ; 


 Gallinula Flaviraſtris. Lath. Ind. 
| The F avourite Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


HIS 18 nearly of the ſame ſize with the pre- 


ceding, and comes from the ſame country. 
aeg it is only the female of the ſame ſpe- 


cies, eſpecially as the colours are the ſame, only 
more dilute; the blueiſh green of the wings, 
and the ſides of the neck, are faint; brown 


ines through on the back and on the tail: all 


the tore ſide of "000 body is white. 


FAYOYURETE 
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SIXTH SPECIES. 


Fiulica Pur purea. Gmel. 
Gallinula Purpurea. Lath. Ind. 
Puachilicn. Fernand. Nieremb. Johnſt. &c. 
The Crewtzng Gallinule. Lath. Syn. 


9 u 1s Mexican bird, which Briſſon refers to 
our ſultana hen, or porphyrion of the an- 
cients, differs by ſeveral characters: beſides 
that we can hardly ſuppoſe that a bird of ſuch 


laborious flight could paſs from the one conti- 


nent into the other; the toes and feet of the 


Acintli are not red, but yellow or greeniſh ; all 
its plumage is blackiſh purple, intermingled 
with ſome white feathers. Fernandez gives it 
the names of guachilton and acacintli; the lat 


ter of which we have adopted, and ſhortened. 


The denomination of avis ſiligugſtrini capitis is 
very expreſſive, and ſhows that the flat frontal 


plate is like a large pod, a character which con- 


nects this bird with the coots and ſultana hens. 
Fernandez adds, that the Acintli crows like 2 


cock during the night and at the break of day; 


which might afford a ſuſpicion that it belongs 
not to the genus of the ſultana hen, whole voice 


bears no reſemblance to that of the cock. 


8 A bird 
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A bird of a ſpecies nearly allied to this, if not 
the ſame, is deſcribed by Father Feuillee, under 
the name of water ben *. it has the character 


of the ſultana, the broad flat eſcutcheon on the 
Font; all its attire is blue, except a cowl. of 


black on the head and neck. Feuillee remarks 


alſo differences of colours between the male and 


female, which occur not in our ſultana hens, 
in which the female is ſmaller than the male, 
but both perfectly alike in colours. 

Nature has therefore produced at great dil. 


tances the ſpecies of ſultana hens, but always 1 in 


the ſouthern latitudes. Forſter found it in the 


South Sea; and the purple water hen which he 
F aw at Anamooka appears to be a bird of the 


fame family. 


* « The female ay its crown deep fulvous; ; its mantle of the 
ſame colour; its facings white ; its wings greeniſh, mixed with a 


„little fulvous ; the quills ſky-blue, mixed with a little green: 


*« thele birds are very kan, and have a diſagreeable marſhy taſte,” . 


| Feuille. 


[a] Specific charakter of the Crowing Gallinule, Fulica Pur- 
puree; It is purple, its bill pale, its feet greeniſh-yellow.” 
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The COMMON COOT, 


La FovLayy. Bye 


Fulica Ara. Linn. and Gmel. 
* Fulica. All the Naturaliſts. 


Pu: E ſpecies of the Coot commences the ex. | 
tenſive tribe of true aquatic birds. Though | 
its feet are not completely webbed, it lives ha 
bitually on the water, and feems even more at- 
tached to that element than any fowl, except the 
diver. Tt is ſeldom ſeen on land, and is there 
ſo bewildered and defenceleſs, that it 8 
ſuffers itſelf to be caught with the hand. 
ſpends the whole day on the pools, e it 
prefers to the rivers; and, ex cept in walking 
from one pool to another, it never ſets dot on 


1 The Greek name 3s conjettured, from | a paſſage in Ariſtotle, 
26. ix. 35, to be ®anzp; 3 the modern Greeks call it Avpa: in 
Latin Fulica or Fulix, becauſe of its duſky colour; fuligo, ſmoke : 
hence the Italian F allega or ollata : on Lago Maggiore / Pullen: in 
Catalonia Folge, Fallaga, Gallingſa 45 Aigua (water hen): in Ger. 
many Maſſer-houn, Rehr-heunle (reed hen), Ti autcherlein (diver): } 
in Suabia BIE, Bling : in Lower Saxony Zapp : in Switzerland 
Belch, Belligue, Belchiſen : in Holland Meer-Coot in Sweden lac 


Klacka : in Denmark Blis-hone, Blas-and, Vard bone? in Poland | 


Lyſta, Dzika, or Kacza: in many provinces of France Sudelle; and 
in Picardy Blerie. 
hore: 
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ſhore: and if the interval be conſiderable, it has 


recourſe to its wings, and riſes very high; but 
commonly it flies only in the night k. 


deſt in the duſk, and the older ones never ſeek 


the ruſhes the greateſt part of the day; and 


ſcem to make an effort in commencing the mo- 
water or on land they riſe with difficulty. The 


{een at all hours of the day bouncing with ſmall 
laps out of the water, one fronting another. 


 tities are caught T. For this purpoſe, a num- 


breadth of the lake ; this little fleet is rowed 


* but I have heard it paſs over my head at all hours of the night.“ 
UL/ervaticn of M. Hebert. 


dias can ſeldom happen) dives, and tears up from the bottom of 


luck, 


1 Particularly 3 in Lorraine, c on che rent pools of Tiaucourt and 
Indre. 5 8 


forward, 


The Coots, like many other water fowl, ſee 
their food but in the night +. They lurk among 


when diſturbed in their retreat, they will nity . 
themſelves in the mud rather than ſpring. They 


tion ſo natural to other birds; and whether on 
young Coots, leſs ſolitary or circumſpect, are 
They ſuffer the fowler to approach, yet eye him 
ſteadily; and they plunge fo nimbly, the inſtant 
they perceive the flaſh, that often they clude the 
ſhot. But in autumn, when theſe birds leave the 


ſmall pools and aſſemble on the lakes, vaſt quan- 


ber of fciffs are arranged in a line extending the 


* « never ſaw it ay during the day bub to avoid the fodder; 8 


+ According to Salerne, the Coot, when other food fails (and 


the water the root of a great ruſh, Which it gives its en to 
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forward, and drives the Coots into ſome inlet: 

the birds, then, urged by fear and neceſſity, fiſe 
at once into the air, and, endeavouring to regain 
the open water, they paſs over the heads of the 
fowlers, and receive a general and deſtructive 


fire. 


which eſcaped have alighted ; and what is ſin- 


gular, neither the clamours of the ſportſmen, 
the report of the muſkets, the ſpectacle of the 


range of boats, nor the death of their compa- 
nions, can induce theſe birds to betake to diſ- 


tant flight. 


behind next Morning. 


Theſe indolent birds have deſervedly many foes: 


the moor buzzard ſucks their eggs, and plun- 


ders their young ; and to this deſtruction muſt 


be imputed the fewneſs of their number, conſi- 
dering that they are very prolific. The Coot 
lays eighteen or twenty eggs, which are of a 


dirty white, and almoſt as large as a hen's; andif |} 


the firſt hatch be deſtroyed, the mother has often 


a ſecond, of ten or twelve eggs *. She builds 
in deluged ſpots covered with dry reeds : ſhe 
ſelects a tuft, on which ſhe raiſes a ſtructure 


above the level of the water, and lines the ca- 


vity with little dry herbs and tops of reeds, 
. a rye ſhapeteſs neſt, diſtinguiſhable at 


N Obſervation of M, „ Boilies 


2 4 diſ- | 


The fame plan of operation is now con- 
ducted at the other end of the lake, where thoſe 


They do not quit this ſcene of car- |} 
nage till the night following ; and a few linger 


8 of 
Wo 
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\ diſtance b. She fits twenty-two or twenty- 
three days, and as ſoon as the young are hatched 
they jump out of the neſt, and never return 
again. The mother cheriſhes them under her 
wings, and they ſleep round her beneath the 
— the leads them to the water, in which 
they ſwim and dive well, from the moment of 
their birth. They are covered at firit with a 
ſnoky black down, and look very ugly; only 
the trace is to be ſeen of the white plate deſ- 


gevours the dam and her brood T. The old 


conceal their neſts among the flags on the mar- 
gin of the pools; and keep together their young 
among theſe thick coverts. Theſe alone perpe- 
tuate the ſpecies ; for ſo great is the depopula- 
tion of the reſt, that a good obſerver, who has 
particularly ſtudied the economy of the Coots 7, 


the moor buzzard. 


* There is little probability that the Coot, as Saleine alledges, 


after they have once quitted the neſt, never return to it, but ſquat 
with their mother among the ruſhes. 


the bird of prey, by preſenting its talons, which are, indeed, prey 
Harp: but this feeble reſiſtance muſt > generally be of little avall. 


| M. Baillon, ; 
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tined to ornament their front. It is then that 
| the bird of prey aſſails them fo cruelly, and often 


— 


Coots, which have repeatedly loſt thinks alli 
offspring, grow cautious from misfortune, and 


| reckons that not above one-tenth eſcape the 
talons of the birds of prey, particularly thoſe of 


makes two neſts, one for hatching, and another for lodging her 
young, What may have given riſe to this notion is, that the brood, 


+ The ſame Salerne pretends, that the Coot defends itſelf painſt 
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The Coots breed early in the ſpring, and eggs 
are found in their body as ſoon as the end of 
winter *. They reſide on our pools the greateſt 
part of the year, and in ſome places they are 
permanent ſettlers +. Yet in autumn they all 
leave the ſmall pools, and reſort to the large 
ones, where they aſſemble in a great flock: 
there they often remain till December; and 
when the ſnows, and eſpecially the froſts, drive 
them from the high and chill tracts, they de- 
ſcend into the plains, which enjoy a milder tem- 
perature ; and the want of water, rather than the 
cold, conſtrains them to ſhift their haunts, M. 
_ Hebert faw them in a very ſevere winter on the 
lake of Nantua, which is late in freezing: he ſaw 
them alſo in the plains of Brie, though in ſmall 
numbers, in the depth of winter. But, moſt 
probably, the bulk of the ſpecies remove by 
degrees to the adjacent countries, which are 
warmer: for, as their flight is laborious and 
tardy, they cannot journey to any great diſtance; 
and indeed they 14 again as early as Fe- 
bruary. N 

The Coots are pread 1 the . of 
Europe, from Italy to Sweden: they are found, 
too, in Aſia 1. They occur in Greenland, if 
Egede rightly tranſlates two words in the lan- 


* e 


+ As in Lower Picardy, according to | the obſervation of M. 
Baillon. | 


1. Lettres Edifantes, thirtieth collection, p. 317. 
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guage of the natives, by the great and little 
(oot *. In fact, the ſpecies conſiſts of two fa- 
milies, which live in the ſame lake without ever 
cohabiting, and are diſtinguiſhed from each other 
ſolely by their bulk, and not by the colour of 
the frontal plate, as ſome pretend; for in both 
that is uſually white, and becomes red 8 in 
the ſeaſon of love. 


This thick naked membrane, which covers 
the fore ſide of the head like an eſcutcheon, 
and which made the ancients give the Coot the 
| epithet of bald, ſeems to be a production of the 
upper layer of the ſubſtance of the bill, which is 
| ſolt, and almoſt fleſhy near the root. The bill 
is faſhioned into a flat cone at the ſides, and is 
| bluiſh white; when in the ſeaſon of courtſhip, 
the frontal plate aſſumes its vermilion . 
All the plumage is furniſhed with a thick. 
| down, covered with delicate cloſe feathers; it is 
of a leaden-black, full and deep on the head and 
neck, with a white ſtreak on the fold of the 
wing: no difference indicates the ſex. The 
Coot is as large as a domeſtic hen, and its head 
and body are nearly of the ſame form: its toes 
are half-webbed, fringed fully on both ſides 
with a membrane, ſcalloped into feſtoons, whoſe 
| krots correſpond to the joints of the phalanges > 
cheſe membranes are, like the feet, of a leaden 
colour: above the knee a ſmall portion of the 
naked leg is circled with red: the thighs are 


5 Navia and Navialurſoak. | 
i chick 


— . — 5 * — - 
8 4 
- * ————F— — — 2 - —_ 


thick and fleſhy. Theſe birds have a 212zard, 


_ allo gather feeds, and ſwallow pebbles : their ich 
is black, lean, and has a {light marſhy taſte. 


ferent cries, the one broken, the other drawl. 
ing: it is the latter, no doubt, from which Ar. 


captivity ſeems to diſpirit and oppreſs it ſo 
much, that it loſes its voice, and would leem 
abſolutely mute. 


called fuſterers. The ſavages, near che falls of the Niagara, are! 
their {cins for pouckes. | | 
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two large cæca, and a capacious gall-bladder 
They live chiefly, as well as the water-hens, on 
aquatic inſects, ſmall fiſh, and leeches ; yet they 


In the ſlate of liberty, the Coot has two dif. 


tus draws a prognoſtic F ; for the former is re. 


preſented by Pliny as boding ſtorms . But 


® Belon.. | 1 
+ Haud modices tremulo anden 2 guttare cantus. + YORK Cicer. 
lib. 1. De rat. Deor. 


E. W matutino + hears rempefaten. lib. XV111, 35. 


Ty Specific charaQer of the Common Coot, Fulica Atra : «It 
« front is Reſh-coloured, its bracelets yellow, its body blackiſh,” } 
The Coots remain the Whole year in Great Britain. They are 
found alſo in North America: on the rivers in Carolina they are 
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The GREATER COUT. 


Is MaczovLs, ou « Graxps Foul Or. 


Fulics dierrima. Lien and Cmet. 
Fulica Major. Will. Ray, and Briſſ. 


A LL that we e ſaid of the common Coot 
(1 morelle ) applies to the Greater Coot {ma- 


croule 71 their habits and their ſhapes are the 


ſame, only the latter is rather larger than the 


former, and the bald ſpace on the front is alſo 
broader. One of theſe birds, taken in March 
| 1779, near Montbard, among the vines, whither 
it had been driven by a violent wind, afforded 


me an opportunity, for the ſpace of a month, 


during which it was kept alive, of making the 


following obſervations. It refuſed, at firſt, all 
ſorts of dreſſed food, bread, cheeſe, and fleſh, raw 


or boiled: it rejected alſo earth- worms and young 
frogs, whether dead or alive. It required to be 
crammed with gobbets of ſoaked bread. It was 


extremely fond of a tray full of water, and would 


repole whole hours in it. It ſought allo to hide 


itſelf; though it was not wild, and ſuffered itſelf 


to be laid hold of, only pecking, with a few 
ſtrokes, the Hand that was about to ſeize it, and 
theſe 


+. 
"13 P „ 
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theſe ſo feeble, either becauſe of the ſoftneſs of 


the bill, or the weakneſs of the muſcles, 4; 


hardly to make any impreſſion on the ſkin; 
it betrayed neither anger nor impatience; it 
made no endeavour to eſcape, and ſhewed no 


ſurprize or fear. But this ſtupid tranquillity, 


this total want of vigour and courage, proceeded 


| probably from its bewildered condition, remote 
from its proper element and its uſual habits. 


It ſeemed deaf and mute; any noiſe made cloſe 
to its car never moved it, or drew the leaſt in- 


clination of its head; and though it was often 
purſudd and teazed, it never vented the ſmalleſt | 


cry. We have the water-hen equally mute in 


captivity. The miſery of ſlavery is greater than 
is ſuppoſed, ſince it ſometimes bereaves its un- 


happy victims of even the power. of com- 


Fn g. 


AJ Specific character of the Greater Coot, Fulica during: 
« Tts front is white, its bracelets red, its body blackiſh,” 
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The CRESTED COOT. 
La GRANDE FOULQUE A CRETE. Buff. 


= Fulica Criftata. Gmel. 


9 this Coot, the fleſhy plate on the front is 
raiſed and detached in two ſhreds, which 
form a real comb. It is beſides conſiderably 
larger than the preceding ſpecies, which it ex- 
actly reſembles in its ſhape and plumage. It 

was ſent to us from Madagaſcar. May it not 
be really the ſame with the European, only ex- 

panded. by the influence of a | hotter and more 

active climate! 4 


EDxwaxss was the firſt who introduced 
this genus of ſmall birds, which, with the 
bulk and almoſt the ſhape of the ſandpiper, have 
feet like thoſe of the coot. From this analogy, 
Briflon terms them Phalaropes *; while Ed- 
W wards, reſting on their more obvious appear- 
| ance, is contented with the name Tringa. They 
ae, indeed, little ſnipes or ſandpipers, on which 


From Sag, which Is + probably the Greek for the cot; d 
rug, the foot. 
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nature has beſtowed the feet of the coot. They 
ſeem to belong to the northern countries : thoſe 
figured by Edwards came from Hudſon's Bay, 
and we received ſome from Siberia. But whe. 
ther they migrate or ſtray, they are ſometime; 
ſeen-in England; for Edwards mentions one 
which was killed in winter in Yorkſhire. He 
deſcribes four different birds, which may he 
reduced to three ſpecies. 


The CINEREOUS PHA 
mM LAROPE. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Tringa Hyperborea, maſ, Linn. and Gmel. 
Phalaropus Cinereus. 5 
Tringa Fuſca. Gmel. | 5 
Phalaropus F uſcus. Lath. Ind. 
Phalaropus. Brill. 5 
The Coot-footed Tringa. Edw. , „ 
The Brown Phalar ape. Penn. and Lath. 


]” is eight inches long from the bill to the 
tail, which projects not beyond the wings: 
its bill is ſlender, flattened horizontally, thirteen 
inches long, {lightly ſwelled and bent near the 
point; its feet are deep fringed, like thoſe: of tie 
coot, with a membrane in feſtoons, whoſe knot? i 
correſpond alſo to the articulations of * 
5 ae ts 
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the upper ſurface of the head, neck, and body, 
is gray, waved gently on the back with brown 
and blackiſh: it has a white neck-piece, in- 
cloſed by an orange rufous line ; below it, the 
neck is encircled with gray, and all the under 
fide of the body is white. Willughby fays, 
that he was informed by Dr. Johnſon, that this 
bird has the ſhrill clamorous voice of the ſea- 
ſwallows : but he did wrong to range it with 
theſe ſwallows, eſpecially as he remarked its ana- 
logy t to the coot. 


The RED PHALAROPE. 


SECOND S$PECIES. 


| Tringa F ulicaria. Linn. and Gmel. 2 
Phalaropus Hyperboreus, fem. Lath. Ind. 
Phalaropus Rufeſcens. Bri, 
The Rea Coot-footed Tringa. Edw. 


HE fp fide of the neck, the breaſt, and the 

belly, are brick-coloured ; the throat ru- 

his brown, ſpotted with blackiſh ; the bill is 

| quite ſtraight, like that of the ſandpiper; the 

des fringed with broad membranous feſtoons : 

it is rather larger than the preceding, being 
ow to a * 


2 
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The PHALAROPE with 


IndENTED FtEsTOONS. 


T HIRD SPECLES. | 


 Tringa Lobata. Linn, and Gmel. 
Phalaropus Lobatus, Lath. Ind. 

J. 8 
The Gray Coot-footed Tringa. Edw. 
The Gray Phalarope. Penn. and Lath. 


7 = ſcalloped feſtoons, which were ſmooth 
in the preceding, are here delicately in- 
dented on the edges; and this character ſuff- 

ciently diſcriminates it. Like the firſt ſpecics, 
it has its bill flattened horizontally, a little in- 
flated near the point, and hollowed above by 
two grooves; its eyes are a little drawn to- 
wards the back of its head, whoſe top bears a 
blackiſh ſpot, the reſt being white, which is 
the colour of the whole of the fore fide and un- 
der fide of the body: the upper ſide is laty-gray, 
with tints of brown, and obſcure longitudinal 
ſpots. It is of the ſize of the jack ſnipe. 


The GRE B E. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Colymbus COR, 1 * Gmel. 
Colymbus. Briſſ. | 
Colymbus Major. Aldrov. Will Ray, Johnſt. &c. 
T he Greater Loon, or Arſefoot. Will. 
The Greater Dobchick, Edw. 185 
The Tippet Grebe. Penn. and Lath.“ 


[ FT uE Grebe is well known by thoſe beauti- 
I ful filvery white muffs, which have the 
loft cloſeneſs of down, the elaſticity of fea- 
thers, and the luſtre of filk, Its undreſſed 
plumage, particularly that of the breaſt, is really 
a fine down, very cloſe and firm, and regularly 
| diſpoſed, whoſe gliſtening filaments lie upon 
each other, and join, ſo as to form a glaſſy, 
| ſhining ſurface, equally impenetrable-by cold or 
| humidity. This clothing, ſo well adapted to 
| the rigours of ſeaſon and of climate, was neceſ- 
fary to the Grebe, which in the ſevereſt win- 
ters remains conſtantly in the water, like the 
divers; inſomuch that it has often been con- 
founded with them under the common name 
colymbus +, But the Grebes differ eſſentially 
from the divers, which have their toes com- 


* In Italian Smergo, Fiſolo Marino: in German Ts 
+ From KH to Ee into the water, 


4 8 pletely 


8 GREB k. 


pletely webbed, and not edged with a ſcalloped 
membrane, parted at each toe; not to mention 
other diſtinctions, which ſhall be afterwards ſtat. 


ed. Accordingly, accurate naturaliſts, appro. 
priating to the divers the terms mergus, uria 


and ethya, reſtrict that of — to the great 
and little Grebes. 


By its ſtructure, the Grebe is deſtined to in- 
habit the waters; its legs are placed entirely 


behind, and almoſt ſunk into its belly, ſo that 
only the feet appear, and are like oars; they na- 
turally throw themſelves outwards, and could 


not ſupport the body of the bird on the ground, 


unleſs it ſtood quite ere. In this poſition, the 


ſtriking with its wings would, inſtead of raifing 


it into the air, only overturn it; fince the legs 
could not aid the impulſion. It requires there- 
fore a great effort to begin its flight on land ; and, 


as if conſcious of this imbecility, it is obſerved 
to avoid the ſhore ; and to prevent its being 


driven thither, it always ſwims againſt the 


wind . If unfortunately a wave caſts it on the 
brink, it continues ſtruggling with its feet and 
wings, though for the moſt part in vain, to 
mount into the air, and return to the water: it 
may be then caught by the hand, in ſpite of the 
violent ſtrokes it gives with its bill in defence. 
But it is as nimble in the water as it is feeble on 
land: it ſwims, dives, daſhes through the waves, 


and runs on the ſurface with ſurpriſing rapidity; 
*  Oppian, Exeutic. Uh, li. 


its 
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its motions are ſaid even to be never quicker 
and briſker than when under water *. It pur- 
ſues the fiſh to a very great depth #, and is of- 
ten caught in fiſhermen's nets. It dives deeper 
than the ſcoter duck, which is taken only on 
beds of ſhell-fiſh left bare by the ebb-tide; 
while the Grebes are taken in the open ſea, 
often at more than twenty feet depth. 

The Grebes frequent equally the ſea and the 
freſh waters, though naturaliſts have ſcarce 
ſpoken but of thoſe which are ſeen on lakes, 
pools, and inlets of rivers 4. Several ſpecies oc- 
cur on the coaſts of Brittany, Picardy, and in the 
channel h. The Grebe of the lake of Geneva, 
which is found alſo on that of Zuric, and on the 
other lakes of Switzerland ||, and ſometimes on 
that of Nantua, and even on certain pools of 
Burgundy and Lorraine, is the kind beſt known. 
It is rather larger than the coot ; its length 
| from the bill to the rump is a foot five inches, 

and from the bill to the nails a foot and nine or 
ten inches: all the upper fide of the body is 
deep brown but gloſſy, and all the fore fide is of 
a very fine filvery white, Like all the other 
Grebes, it has a ſmall head, a ſtraight and point- 
ed bill, and from the corners a ſmall naked red 
kin extends to the eye; its wings are ſhort and 


* Willughby. 
+ Schwenckfeld, 
Jem. 


5 The little and creſted Grebes, neconing to M. Baillon, 
|} Geiner, 
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ſomewhat diſproportioned to the body. The 
bird riſes with difficulty, but after it has caught 
the wind, it flies far *. Its voice is loud and 
rough Þ. Its leg, or rather its tarſus, is wi. 
dened and flattened laterally; the ſcales with 


Which it is covered form on the hind part a 
double indenting ; the nails are broad and flat: 
the tail is wanting in all the grebes, but they 


have on the rump the tubercles, in which the 
tail-quills are uſually inſerted, but theſe tuber. 


cles are ſmaller than in other birds, and = 
bear a tuft of ſmall feathers. 


Theſe birds are commonly very fat ; not t only 


they feed their young with little fiſhes, they eat 


ſea- weed and other plants I, and ſwallow mud 5. 


White feathers too are often found in their ſto- 


mach; not that they devour birds, they catch 
the down which plays on the water, miſtaking 


it for a ſmall fiſh. It is moſt probable that the 


Grebes, like the cormorants, caſt up the reſidue 


of digeſtion ; at leaſt fiſh-bones are found rolled 


into pellets and unaltered at the bottom of the 
ventricle, 


The fiſhers of Picardy reſort to the Engl 


coaſt in ſearch of the Grebes' neſts, ſince they 


do not breed on that of France]]; and they find 
theſe in the hales of rocks, into which the birds 


_ * Willughby. 
1 Geſner and Belon. 
23 Willughby. 
& Schwenckfeld, 
k Obſervations of M. Baillon. 
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probably fly, ſince they cannot climb, and whence 
the young muſt throw themſelves into the ſea. 
But on our large pools they build with reeds 
and ruſhes interwoven, and the neſt is half 
dipped in the water, though not entirely afloat, 
as Linnzus aſſerts, but ſhut and attached to the 
| reeds x. It commonly contains two eggs, ſel- 
dom three. Againſt the month of June the 
young neſtlings are een ſwimming with their 
Fen FT. -:-- 

Ihe genus of theſe birds confifts of two fa- 
milies differing in ſize. To the large ſort we 
ſhall appropriate the name grebes, and to the ſmall, 
that of cheſuuts {caftagneux) this diviſion is 
natural and ancient, and ſeems to be indicated 
by Athenæus under the terms colymbis and colym- 
bida; ſince to the latter he conſtantly joins the 
epithet of little. There is however conſiderable 
variety in Ty to ſize. 


. Obſervations of M. Lottinger: 
+ Jdem. © 


[A] Specific character of the Tippet . Cel, mb Urinator-: 'Y 
Its head is ſmooth, its lower eye-lid yellow, a white ſpot on the 
© wings.” The Grebes are very attentive in feeding their young, 
and will even carry them when tired on their back or under their 
wings. Their fleſh is rank, but their fat is ſuppoſed to have great 
virtue in rheumatic complaints. On the lake of Geneva, theſe birds 
appear in ſmall flocks of ten or twelve: they {ell fourteen ſhillings | 
a-plece. The ſkin, with the beautiful plumage on the under fide of 


the body, is made into maſs and tippets. This ſpecies 1 is rare in 
agland. 


me bir GREBE 


SECOND SPECIES. 
Colymbus Obſcurus, Gmel. 


[bi | Podiceps Obſcurus, Lath. Ind. 
Colymbus Minor. Brifl. 

| | | The Black and White Dobchick. Edw. 
1 Dy The White and Duſty Grebe. Penn. 
Ii The Duſky 8 Lath. . 


4 f1s is ſmaller than the oidbading, which 
= js almoſt their only difference. But if that 
| be conſtant, they ought to be diſcriminated ; eſ- 
pecially ſince the little Grebe is known in the 


8 channel, and inhabits the ſea-coaſt, whereas the 
ii great Grebe occurs more eee in freſh 
[| waters. | Y 


ry Specific character of the Colymbus Obſcurus : © Its head 
is ſmooth; its front, the under fide of its body, ad the tips of its 
i ſecondary Ning -quills, 9 
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| The CRESTED GREBE. 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Colymbus Criſtatus. Gmel. and Briſſ. 

Pogiceps Criftatus, Lath. Ind. 

Colymbus Major, Criſtatus & Cornutus. Ald. Geſn. &c. 
Acitli, Hernandez. | | | 
The Greater Creſted and Horned 3 Alb. and Plot. 
The Car Gooſe. Charleton. 

The Gray or Afh-coloured Loon. Will. 

The Great e Grebe. Penn. and Lath. 


| brown, with a little white on the WINgS.— 


L grebes. 
It appears from comparing. the indications of 
| orn1t hologiſts, that the Creſted Grebe inhahits 
| equally ſeas and lakes, the coaſts on the Medi- 


The ſpecies occurs even in North America, 
| and is the Acitli, which Hernandez fays frequents 
the lake of Mexico. 


ſpecies, and probably it is the ſame with the 
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= T* feathers on the crown of the hid ex- 

i tend a little behind, and form a ſort of 
E creſt, which it raiſes or depreſſes according as 
it is tranquil or diſcompoſed. It is larger than 
the common grebe, being at leaſt two feet from 
the bill to the nails: but it differs not in its 
| plumage 3 all the fore ſide of the body being of 
| a fine filvery white, the upper fide blackiſh 


Theſe colours wann the general livery of the 


terranean, and thoſe waſhed by the Atlantic. 


It has been remarked, that the Grebes of this . 


others, 
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others, acquire not till after moulting their fine 
fatin white. The iris, which is always very 
brilliant and reddiſh, becomes inflamed, and 
aſſumes a ruby tint, in the ſeaſon of love. Thiz - 
bird is ſaid to deſtroy numbers of young whit. 
ings and ſturgeons' fry, and, when in want of 
other food, to eat ſhrimps . 


* Obfervations ide in the Channel, by M. . Ballon of Mon. 
treui]-ſur-mer. 


[A] Specific character of the Creſted Grebe, Colymbus Crifa- 
| ut 5: Its head is rufous, its neck black, its ſecondary wing-quill; | 
« white.” Theſe birds are frequent in the fens of Lincolnſhire, 
and on the meres of Shropſhire, Cheſhire, and Staffordſhire, where 
they breed. Their ſkins are made into tippets equally valuable 
with thoſe from Geneva. Mr. Latham reckons the Creſted Grebe 


to be the adult, and the T Grebe the young bird of the year ; 
ch, 


= he LIT T LE CRESTED GREBE 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Colymbus Auritus, Gael. 

Podiceps Auritus. Lath. Ind. 

The Eared Dobchich. Edw. 1 
The Eared Grebe. Penn. and Lath. 


His Grebe is not larger than a teal, and 
differs from the preceding not only in ſize, 
but alſo becauſe the feathers on the crown of the 
| head, which compoſe the creſt, are parted into 
two tufts, and that ſpots of cheſnut-brown mv 
with the white on the fore fide of the " 
| VI 


HORNED G RE BE. 22t 
With reſpect to the identity ſuppoſed by Briſſon 


between this ſpecies and © the greater aſh-co- 
« ſoured ducker of Willughby, it is difficult 
to decide ; fince that naturaliſt and Ray form 
their deſcription merely from a drawing of 
Brown s. 


TA} Specific charadter of the Colymbus Auritus . « Tts head is 
« black, creſted with ferruginous ears.” _ 


The HORN ED GREBE, 


FIFTH SPECIES. 


' Colymbus Ca, Gmel. 
Podiceps Cornutus, Lath. 
T he Eared or Horned Dobchick. Fav. 


BHI 8 Gece hs a black tuft, divided behind 5 
I as it were into two horns; it has alſo a ſort 
of mane, rufous at the root, black at the point, cut 
round the neck ; which gives it a very odd look, 
and makes it to be regarded as a monſtrous ſpecies. 
It is rather larger than the common grebe; its 
plumage is the ſame, except the mane and the 
tanks, which are rufous. 

This Horned Grebe ſeems to be extenſively 
ſpread : it is known in Italy, in Switzerland, in 
Germany, in Poland, in Holland, and in Eng- 

land. As it is of a very ſingular figure, it has 
been every where remarked. Fernandez de- 
ſeribes 


r zz -- 


. th — — 


Mieten the two creſted grebes. The little 


growing out from behind the eyes, form its horns 
of an orange rufous: this is alſo the colour of 


not broken, however, or interſected by a ridge; 
theſe feathers are brown tinged with greeniſh, 


and fo is the upper fide of the head: the man- 


the other grebes. It is of this in particular that 
the neſt is Kid by Linnæus to float on the water: 


Hue adds, that it lays four or five eggs, and that 
| the female 18 entirely gray *. 


mz LITTLE HORNED - GREBE, 


feribes with- accuracy one found in Mexico: and 


adds, that it is called the water hare, but dye 
not alſign the reaſon. 


Fa} Specific character of the Colymbus Cornutus e e Its head ig 


* gloſly-green, with a yellow bar at its eye, extended behind like | 
© cxeſt.“ 


The LITTLE HORNED GREBE, 
SIXTH SPECIES. 
Podiceps Cornutis, var. Lath. 


Colymbus Cornutus Minor. Brifl. | 


"HE RE is the ſame difference with regard to 
bulk between the two horned 25 as 


Horned Grebe has two pencils of feathers, which 


the fore fide of the neck and of the flanks; the 
top of the neck is clothed with puffed feathers, 


tle is brown, and the breaſt ſilvery white, as in 


Fauna Suecica, No 123. 


I 
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It is known in moſt countries of Europe, 
whether maritime or inland. Edwards received 
it from Hudſon's Bay *, But its. being found 
in North America is no reafon why Briſſon 
| ould infer that it is the ſame with the Yaca- 
| pitzaboac of Fernandez ; which indeed appears 
| to be a grebe, but is not ſufficiently characte- 


 rized. With regard to the Trapazorola of. 


| Geſner, as likewiſe of Briſſon, it is moſt proba. 
bly a cheſuut; at leaſt it is not a horned 


222 ſince Geſner expreſsly mentions its 


having no creſt. 


* We will not heſitate to refer the Eared Dobchick of that ſame 
naturaliſt, notwithſtanding ſome differences 1 in dimenſions, to the 
| Little Horned n. | 


be BLACK-BREASTED GREBE. 
Le GREBE DUC-LAART. | Buff 


SEYENTH SPECIES. 


Colymbus T homenſis. wel. 
' Podiceps Thomenſis. Lath. 
7 olymbus lia St. We, Brifl. 


= 1 Uh is. Grebe is called the laart duck. in the 
iſland of St. Thomas, where Father Feu- 


| ce obſerved and deſcribed it. What diſtin- 
guilhes it moſt, is a black pot | in the midſt of 


ats 
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property which belongs equally to the following 
RET WM 


1 white, variegated with gray ſpots; a bright white ſpot on either 


1 EI... 


iſh, and the fore fide of its neck blackiſh, It 


24 LOUISIANA GREBE. 


its fige white breaſt-plate, and the colo 
of its wings, which is pale rufous. It is 4 
large, he tells us, as a pullet : he remarks alſo, 
that the point of its bill is ſlightly curved, 3 


3 Thus described by Briſſon: 95 e aul brown; below, 


© {fide between the bill and tlie eye; a black ſpot on the middle of 
« the breaſt; the wing-quills pale rufous.“ 


4 


The LOUISIANA GREBE. 


EIGHTH SPECIES. 


Colynbas Ludevicianus, Gmel. 
Padiceps e Lath. 


ESIDES that its bill has a gentle curvature 
at the tip, its breaſt is entirely white; 1 
flanks are deeply ſtained with brown and black: 


is ſmaller than the common grebe. 


[A] Specific character of the Colymbus Ludovicianus : © Its 


« head is ſmooth and brown, its body brown, its s fides ferruginous, 
« the made of its breaſt white,” | 
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The — NEC²K ED GRE BE. 


LE Res Buff. 


NINTH. SPECIES. 


| Colymbus Bubricollis, : >. 
C olymtbus Subcriſtatus. Smel. 
Podiceps Rubricollis. A 


H cheeks and chin. are gray; the fore 
fide of the beck is rufous, and the upper 
Me dark brown. It is nearly as large as 
the horned grebe. „ 


1. e. Joues Griſes, or Gray Checks: 


TE 0&8 HH Hei. 


Colymbus Cayennenſis, Gmel. 
Podiceps C. ayanus. Lath. Ind. 
The Cayenne Grebe. Lath. Syn. 


T* r epithet great is due more to the length 
pl its neck than to the bulk of its bod: 
its head is raiſed three or four inches A 
than that of the common grebe. Its upper if 

vol, vIII. . ſiurface | | 
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GREAT GRE BE. 
ſurface is brown; the fore ſide of its body 
rufous brown, which extends alſo on the flanks, 


and ſhades the white of the breaft. It is found 


in Cayenne. 


From the enumeration we have made, it 
appears, that the ſpecies of Grebes are diffuſed 


through both continents; they ſeem diſperſed 


from pole to pole. The Kaarſaak * and the 
EJarokitſok of the Greenlanders are probably 


grebes: and in the antarctic regions, M. Bou- 


gainville found, at the Malouine iſlands, two 
binds which appear to belong to this genus [ae 


ther than to the divers . 


[4] Specific 1 Colymbus Caprunenſi: . Its led 
* 1s ſmooth, its throat e its breaſt and Douy White.“ 


# « The bird which the Greenlanders call FRO Apen 
« its cry by that name, is a fort of co/yzbus : according to them, 
« jt foretells rain or fine weather, according as its tone of voice is | 
« hoarſe and rapid, or ſoft and lengthened out. They alfo call it 
« the ſummer bird, becauſe its appearance announces that joyous 
« ſeaſon. The female lays near pools of freſh water, and it is pre- 


cc tended that ſhe is ſo much attached to her brood as to ſit even 


« when the place is overflowed.” Hif, Gen. des Voyages, tom. xix. 


. 45. The Greenland duck vit a pointed bill, and a tuft on it 


bead, mentioned by Crantz, appears allo to be a grebe. See 4. 


P. 41. 


* In the Malouine iflands there are two ſpecies of {mall di- 
* vers; the one has its back of an aſh-colour, and its belly white; 
tc the feathers of the belly are ſo ſilky, ſo brilliant, and fo cloſe, that 
« we took it for the grebe, which furniſhes the materials of pre- 
« cious muffs: this ſpecies is rare. The other, more common, i) 


« entirely | brown, GD its belly ſomewhat lighter than its back; 


64 its 
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& its eyes are like rubies, and their wonderful vivacity is ; height- 
« ened by the contraſt with a circle of white feathers that ſurround 
« them, and which has given occaſion to the name of ſpeckacle diver, 
It has two young, too delicate no doubt to bear the coolneſs of 
« the water when they are clothed only with down, for the mother 
« then carries them on her back. Theſe two ſpecies have not their 
« feet palmated, like other water fowl; their toes are parted, and 
« furniſhed on each fide with a very ſtrong. membrane; in this 
« ſtate, each toe reſembles a leaf rounded towards the nail, and the 
« more ſo, as from the toe lines proceed to terminate in the extre- 
« mity of the membranes, and as the whole has the green colour of 
« leaves, without much thickneſs,” — Voyage autour du — Sar 
a Bougainville, tom. ii. Ss 117, 118, 


| 
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The CHESNUT 
LE CASTAGNEUX. Buff. 


| „teten. 
5 | 


 Colymbus Minor, Gmel. | 
Podiceps Minor. Lath. Ray, and will 
Colymbus Fluwiatilis, Briſſ. 
Miergus Parvus Fluviatilis, Geſner. | 
The Didapper, Dipper, Dobchick, ; Will. 
Sn mall Doucher, Loon, or Arſefoot. J _ 00 
The Little Grebe. Peng. and 11 
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E have fad, that * Cheſaut i is much 
ſmaller than the other grebes: we may 
[8 | even add, that, except the ſtormy petrel, it is 
| the leaſt of all the ſwimming birds. It reſem- 
bles the petrel alſo, i in being clothed with down 
| inſtead of feathers. But its bill, its feet, and all 
its body, are exactly like thoſe of the grebes: 
its colours are nearly the ſame, but, as its back 
is of a cheſnut-brown, it has Ranks termed the 
caſlagneux. In ſome individuals, the fore fide of 
the body is gray, and not of a gloſſy white; in 
others, they are more inclined to blackiſh than 
to brown on the back ; and this variety in the 
colours has been remarked by Aldrovandus. 


Like the grebes, ths Cheſnut wants the power 
| of 
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CHESS UT. : 229 
of ſtanding and walking on the ground; its legs 
trail and project behind, and cannot ſupport it “*: 
with difficulty it riſes, but when once it has 
mounted, it flies to a great diſtance. It is ſeen on 
the rivers the whole winter, at which time it is 
very fat. Though called the river grebe, it is ſeen 
alſo on the ſea-ſhore, where it eats ſhrimps and 
imelts +, as it likewiſe feeds on young crabs 
and ſmall fiſh in freſh waters. We have found | 

particles of ſand in its ſtomach ; this is muſ-= i 


cular, and lined with a glandulous mem- 
| brane, thick and inadheſive: the inteſtines, as | 

Belon obſerves, are very weak; the two legs {| 
are attached behind the body by a n ee | 
which projects when they are extended, and 


| is faſtened very near the joint of the tarſus; | 
above the rump, and inſtead of a tail, are 1 
| two ſmall pencils of down, which riſe = 2 
| out of its tubercle : it 1s allo obſerved, that the fl 
| webs of the toes have a border indented with | 
little ſcales ranged regularly. „ 

We conceive the Tropazorola of Geſner to be 
the ſame bird: that naturaliſt ſays, that the 
former appears, after winter, on the lakes of 
Switzerland. 


Belon. CEO + Jam, 


[4] Specific charities of as Colymbus Miner: ce It 15 ſcarlet, 
& below white and ſpotted, its head ſmooth. “ 
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The PHILIPPINE CHESNUT, 


SECOND SPECIES, 
_ Colymbus Minor, var. Smel. | 
Tune. H not larger than the preceding, it 
is diſtinguiſhed by two great ſtreaks of ru- 
fous, which ſtain the cheeks and the ſides of the 
neck, and alſo by a purple tinge ſpread on the 
upper ſurface: perhaps it is only the fame 
bird, modified by climate. We might pro- 
nounce with more certainty, if the limits which 
ſeparate them, or the chain that connects them, 
were better known: But who can trace the 
genealogy of nature's families ? 


The CIRCLE D- BILL 
 PHLTNU ET. 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Colymbus Podiceps. Linn. and Gmel. 
Podiceps Carolinenſis. Latu. Ind. 

Colyribus Fluwiatilis Carolinenſis. Brill, 
Colymbus Fuſcus. Klein. : 

The Pied-bill Debchick, Cateſby. 

T he Pied. il Sa. Penn. and Lat, 


A LITTLE black ring, which encircles the 
middle of the bill, ſerves to diſtinguiſh this 


n, It has HO a remarkable black ſpot 
at 


sr. DOMINGO CHESNUT. 237 


at the baſe of the lower mandible ; its plumage 
is entirely brown, deep on the head and neck, 
light and greeniſh on the breaſt. It is found on 
pools of freſh. water, in the ſettled parts of 
Carolina. 


The IN DOMINGO CHES- 
BR 7 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Colymbus Dominicus. Linn. and Gmel. | i 
Podiceps Dominicus. Lath. Ind. be 
Colymbus Fluviatilis Dominicenſis. Brill. 
The Twopenny Chick. Hughes Barbadoes. Eu 1 
Dee * Grebe. Lath. . . | 


H1s is ſmaller than the European Cheſ- 
nut; its length, from the bill to the tail, 
5 Ces inches and a half; it is blackiſh on 
the body, and filvery light gray, {potted with 
brown, below. 
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The COOT-GREBE, 


Net URE never proceeds by ſtarts : ſhe fill; 
up all the intervals, and connects remate 


0 objects, by a chain of intermediate productions. 


The Coot- Grebe, hitherto unknown, 1 is related 


to both theſe genera of birds. Its tail is pretty 
broad and its wings long; all its upper ſurface is 

olive brown, and all the fore fide of the body is 
2 very fine white; the toes and their webs are 


barred tranſyerſely with black and white or yel- 
low ſtripes, which produces an agreeable effect. 


It was ſent to us from Cayenne, 2 and i is as ſmall 
as our cheſnut. e 


The DIVER 8. 
LE PLONGEONS. Buff. 


the bottom of the water in purſuit of their 


prey, the name of Diver has been appropriated 


to a ſmall family, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by 
their ſtrait pointed bill, and their three fore 


toes connected together by an entire membrane, 


which throws a hem along the inner toe, from 


ſhort, and ſcarce viſible; their feet are very flat, 


I leg is concealed in the lower belly, A diſpoſi- 
| tion well adapted for ſwimming, but almoſt in- 


| when on land, are obliged, like the grebes, to 
| ſtand erect, and cannot maintain their balance: 
but in the water their motions are ſo nimble 


flaſh of a gun, they plunge and eſcape the ball . 


Meiguse in Hebrew and Perſian KXaath in Arabic Semag in Ita- 
aan Mergo, Mergone in German Ducher, Duchent, Taucher. 


2 icad cannot hit them; for which reaſon they are called Jad- 
( ! exters,” Le Page Dppratz, Hiſt. de la Louiſſane, tom 11. p. 115. 


Accordin 3 gly, 


Toe 1 many aquatic birds dive even to 


which the hind one is parted: their nails are 
| alſo ſmall and pointed their tail is extremely 


and placed quite behind the body; laſtly, their 


compatible with walking. In fact, the Divers, 


ard prompt, that, the inſtant they perceive the 


® The gereral name of the Diver in Greek, 18 Abus: in Latin 


The Divers of Louiſiana are the ſame with ours, and when 
bey ſee the fire of the touch-pan, they dive ſo nimbly, that the 
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234 GREAT DIVER, 
Accordingly, expert fowlers faſten a bit of paſte. 


board to their piece, in ſuch manner as to leaye 
the aim free, and yet ſcreen from the bird the 


| gleam of the priming. 


We know five ſpecies of Divers, two of which, 


a greater and a lefler, occur equally on the freſh 
waters of inland countries, and on the ſalt flood 


near the ſea-ſhore: The three other ſpecies ſeem 
to be attached wholly to the — particularly 


in the north. 


The GREAT DIVER 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Cohmbus A | Linn. and Gmel. 
Mergus Major. Ra 
Cohmbus Maximus, Geſn. Aldrov. Ray, Johnd. and Klein, 
The TROF voor. Lath. 


Furs Diver is almoſt as large and as tall as 
the gooſe. It is known on the lakes of 
Switzerland; and the name Fluder, which it re- 
ceives on that of Conſtance, alludes, according 


to Geſner's remark, to its laborious motion on 


land, ſtruggling at once with its wings and it 


feet. It never riſes but from the water; and in 
that element its motions are as eaſy as they as 


rapid, 
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rapid, It dives to very great depths, and ſwims 


under water to the diſtance of an hundred paces - 


without emerging to take breath: a portion of 
ar included in its dilated wind- pipe ſupplies its 
reſpiration during this interval. The ſame is 


the caſe with other divers and grebes; they 


glide through the water freely in all directions; 
in it they find their food, their ſhelter, their 
afylum : when the bird of prey hovers above 


22 or the fowler appears on the ſhore, they 
plunge for ſafety. But man, ſtill more formida- 


ble by his addreſs than by his ſtrength, prepares 


| ſnares for them, even in the bottom of their re- 


treat: a net or a line baited with a ſmall fiſh, 


allures the unwary bird; it ſwallows death with 
the repaſt, and periſhes in that element where it 


received birth ; for its neſt is placed on the water 


amidſt the tall ruſhes. 


Alriſtotle juſtly obſerves, that the Divers "*Y 5 


gin to breed in early ſpring, and that the gulls 
0 not breed till the end of that ſeaſon, or the 


beginning of ſummer v. But Pliny, who often 


merely copies the philoſopher, has here injudi- 
couſly contradicted him, by employing the 
name Mergus to ſignify an aquatic bird which 
neſtles in trees +; a property which * to 


* Hiſt Animal lib. v. 9. | 
+ Mergi Yin arboribus pariunt, lib. x. 32. He likewiſe * 


ne Diver with certain gulls, when he attributes to it the habit of 


lerouring the excrements of other birds. Mari Jeu = * 
bie ceteræ reddunt, lib. x. 47. 
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the cormorant and ſome other aquatic birds, put 
which has no relation to the Divers, ſince they 
neſtle at the foot of ruſhes. 

Some obſervers have aſſerted that the Great 
Diver was very ſilent: yet Geſner aſcribes to it 
a ſingular and loud cry; but * * 15 ſel- 
dom heard. 

Willughby ſeems to als a variety, in which 
the back is of an uniform colour; whereas, in 
the ordinary kind, the upper ſurface is waved 
with light gray on a brown gray, and this 
brown, clouded and dotted with whitiſh, ap- 
pears on the upper fide ef the head and neck, 
| which is beſides ornamented below by a half 
collar tinged with the ſame colours, terminated 


with fine white on the breaſt and the under fide 
of the body. 


I] Specific character of the Colymbus hs « Its body lk 
« blackiſh above, waved with white, below entirely white,” 
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The LITE DIVER. 
SECOND SPECIES. 


Ceolymbus Stellatus. Gmel. | 
Colymbus Maximus Caudatus. Will. 
Mergus Minor. Briſſ. 
The Speckled Loon. Alb. 5 

The — Diver. Fenn. and Lach. 


1 Diver reſembles the preceding in its 


its neck and head, are blackiſh-cinereous, entirely 


and the alar extent is two feet and an half; 
whereas the preceding ſpecies is two feet and an 


lame, 


The Little Divers a are fad at all times on our 
pools, which they do not quit till the ice obliges 


water : they depart in the night- time, and re-- 
move as little as poſſible from their former 
haunts, It was remarked, even in the time of 

e Alriſtotle, 


ſprinkled with little white drops. The largeſt 
of this kind meaſure at the utmoſt a foot nine 
inches from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail, and two feet to the extremity of the toes, 


half from the bill to the nails, and four feet acroſs 
the Wings. Their natural habits are nearly the 


them to flit to the rivers and brooks of running 


colours, and has likewiſe all the fore ſide of 
its body white: jits back, and the upper fide of 


: PRs I 
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and diving of theſe birds are always attended 
their wings and tail. The motion of their feet 
impels them forward, not in the line of their 


body, but ſidewiſe in the diagonal. M. Hebert 
obſerved this in a captive Diver, which being 


lived by catching ſmall fiſn. 


time lakes: they are oval, duſky with ſome black ſpots, and as large 


- — — — . — — — 
- 


_ coaſts of Picardy, which it frequents, particu- 


4 8 ASA DEVER 


Ariſtotle, that they did not diſappear in winter“. 
That philoſopher alſo ſays, that they lay two or 
three eggs: but our ſportſmen make them to lay 
three or four, and ſay, that when a perſon ap- 
proaches the neſt, the mother plunges into the 
water, and that the young ones juſt hatched 
throw themſelves after her. The ſwimming 


with noiſe, and with a very quick agitation of 


held by a long ſtring, took always that direc- 
tion: it appeared to have loſt nothing of its na- 
tural liberty: it was kept on a river, where it 


* Hiſt. Animal. ib. v. 9. 
[A] The ſpeckled Diver lays its eggs near the verge of mari- 
as thoſe of a gooſe. 


* 


The SEA-CAT DIVER, 
THIRD SPECIES. 5: i 
228 Diver, which is very like the little 


freſh-water Diver, was ſent to us from the 
larly 


* 
2 


— 
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larly in winter, and where it is called by the 
fiſhers cat- marin, becauſe it eats much young 
fry. They are often caught in the nets ſpread 
for the ſcoter-ducks, with which they generally 
arrive; for they are obſerved to retire in ſum- 
mer, as if they ſpent that ſeaſon in more north- 
ern countries. Some, however, breed in the 
Scilly iſles on the rocks, which they gain by 
ſpringing from the water, having taken advan- 
tage of a ſwell: for, like the other Divers, they 
can hardly riſe from the land *; nor can they 
even run but on the waves, which they rapidly 
oraze in an erect attitude, the lower part of their 
body being immerſed. 

This bird enters with the tide into the mouths 
of rivers. It prefers ſmall ſmelts, and the 
fry of the ſturgeon and conger. As it ſwims 
| almoſt as faſt as other birds fly, and dives as 
well as fiſh, it has every poſſible e for 
ſcizing its fugitive prey. 

The young ones, leſs dextrous and leſs expe» 
| rienced than the old, ſubſiſt only on ſhrimps ; 
yet both are, at all ſeaſons, extremely fat. WM. 
Baillon, who has carefully obſerved theſe Divers 
on the coaſts of Picardy, and who has furniſhed 


J one day found two of theſe Divers, which had been caſt 
" aſtore by the waves; they were lying on the ſand, working their 
feet and wings, and crawling with difficulty: I gathered them 
like ſtones, yet they were not wounded ; and one of them thrown 
Kup, flew, dived, and played on the water before my eyes.“ Ob- 
fruatin communicated by M. Baillon, of Montreuil-ſur-mer. | 


I us 
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from the point of the bill to the end of the 
the plumage of the young ones, till moulting, 
is a ſmoky black, without any of the white 
ſpots ſprinkled on the back of the adults. 


black- headed Diver, which Briſſon makes his 


Lough Foyle, near Londonderry in Ireland, on 2 


ſweet, it 18 laid, as a ſogar-cane. 


us with theſe details, ſubjoins, that the feinale i 
diſtinguiſhed by being two inches ſhorter thin 
the male, which meaſures two feet three inches 


nails, and its alar extent three feet two inches: 


We ſhall refer to this kind, as a variety, 


fifth ſpecies, and applies to it the names piyen 
by Willughby and Ray, WINCH refer only to the 
northern Diver. 

It has been remarked, though not with me. 
card to any particular ſpecies of Divers, that the 
fleſh of theſe birds is improved by living, in 


certain plant, whoſe ſtalk is ſoft, and almoſt # 46 
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The IMBRIM, orts 


GREAT 
NORTHERN DIVER. 


7 0 U R 7 H 8 5 E 0 72 5 | 


Colymbus Glacialis. Linn. and Gmel. XIE? 

Mergus Major Newius. Brill. 6 

Colymbus Maximus Stellatus. Sibb. | 
Colymbus Maximus Caidatui. Ray, Will and Klein, - 
The Greateſt Speckled Diver, or Loox... Alb. f 
The Northers Ling al Fenn. and Lau. . 


1 N 


| Ia the Feroe iſlands. this 3 Diver ; is "alla 
|* the Imbrim, and in the Orkneys Ember gogſe. 
[It is larger than a gooſe, being near three feet 
from the bill to the nails, and four feet over the 
wings: it is alſo remarkable by a furrowed col- 


lar about the neck, marked by ſmall longitudi- 


black, 


ground on which this belt lies is 


of the body f is fine white. 


derſon, who lays that this bird much reſembles the vultur by its 
bulk and its cries ; but this pretended vultur i is a merganſer. 


VOL, vin. 8 1 


nal ſtripes, alternately black and white: the 


rcd green reflections on the neck, 48d violet 
ones on the head: the mantle is black, entirely 
ſprinkled with white ſpeckles; all be and ſide 


In W Brufen : in Icelandic Huubryre, ln to An- 


This 


242 I MB RI M. 
land in hard winters *; but at other times it 


on the coaſts of Iceland, and near Greenland; 


landers +. 


thick, and four inches long; its length from the head to the tail 


water; which is not even probable : and the 
account inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions 8, that the Imbrim hatches her eggs by 
carrying them under her wings, appears: to me 
_ equally fabulous. All that we can infer from 
theſe ſtories is, that this bird probably breeds | 
on ſhelves or deſart coaſts, and that no obſerver # 


- the feathers 


— — — — — — — —— — 
— —ðn —ů— ) 


This Great Diver appears ſometimes in Eng- 


never leaves the northern ſeas, and its uſual re- 
treat is among the Orkneys, the Feroe iſlands, 


for it 1s evidently the Tuglek of the Green- 


Some writers of the north, ſuch as Hvierus, Þ 
phyſician at Bergen, have aſſerted that theſe 
birds make their neſts and lay their eggs under 


has yet ſeen its neſt. 


Ray. We received one that was killed this winter (1780) n 
the coaſt of Picardy. 35 | 
_ + « The Tuglek,” ſays Crantz, “ is a diver of the bulk of a tur- 
1 key-cock, and of the colour of a ſtare; its belly white, and its [ 
back ſprinkled with white; its bill is ſtraight and pointed, an inch | 


« is two feet, and its alar extent two feet.“ Hit, Gen. des Voyages, ö 
rom. xix. P. 45 | | | _ 
2 Klein juftly refuſes to credit the report. 


J 473 Þ- Obs ©. 


IA] Specific character of the Colymbus Glacialis : © Its head 

« and neck are dark violet; a white interrupted bar on its throat 
„ and neck.” In the northern regions, every pair of theſe bird' 
occupy a lake, and breed on che ſmall iſlets. The young defend | 
themſelves courageouſly with their bills. The Greenlanders uſe 
the ſkins for cloathing, and the Eſquimaux deck their heads with 
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The LUMME, or LITTLE DIVER 


of the Nonrhräx SEA. 


FIFTH SPECIES. 


Colymbus ArFicus. Linn. Gmel, Sibb. and will. 
Mergus Gutture Nigro. Brill. 

| Mergus Arcticus 2 impliciter. Klein. 

: 7 he Black-throated Diver . Edw. en. and La. 


of the imbrim under water. 


about the bulk of a duck; its back is black 
ſprinkled with little white ſquares; the throat 


ich the upper fide is covered with gray fea- 
thers ; the top of the neck 1 18 clothed with ſimi- 


1 — 
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according to Anderſon, and Moguo, according to Fama. 
. Anderſon, | 


UMM K or Loom ** fionifie lame, 

" alluding to the tottering pace of this bird 
when on land : it ſeldom however comes aſhore, 
but ſwims almoſt conſtantly, and breeds at the 
verge of the flood on deſert coaſts. Few have 
ſen its neſt, and the people of Iceland ſay that 
it hatches its eggs under its wings in open ſea ; 
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which is not more probable than the incubation 


The Lumme is ſmaller than the TO REY and 


is black, and alſo the fore ſide of the head, of 


* In Swediſh and Lapponic Loom or 1 in Greenlandic Aba, 
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lar gray feathers, and ornamented behind by 2 | 


long patch clouded with black, varying with | 
violet and green : a thick down, like that of the 


ſwan, covers all the ſkin; and the Laplanders 
make winter bonnets of theſe fine furs &. 


It appears that theſe Divers ſcarcely ever | 


the northern ſeas ; though, according to Klein, 


they viſit from time to time the coaſts of the | 
Baltic, and are well known through the whole | 


of Sweden T. Their principal abode is on the | 
ſhores of Norway, Iceland, and Greenland: 


theſe they frequent the whole ſummer, and | 
there breed their young, which they rear with , 
ſingular care and ſolicitude. On this ſubject, | 
Anderſon gives details which would be intereſt- | 
ing, were they all accurate. He fays that they 


lay only two eggs, and that as ſoon as a young | 
Lumme is able to quit the neſt, the parents lead Wi 
it to the water, the one flying always above it Y 


to keep off the bird of prey, and the other be- ö 


low to receive it in caſe it ſhould fall; and that 


if notwithſtanding their aſſiſtance, the neſtling F 


fall to the ground, the parents ruth after it, and f 
rather than forſake it, they ſuffer themſelves to 
be caught by men or eaten by foxes, which ever 


watch thoſe opportunities, and which, in thoſe F 
| bleak frozen regions, are conſtrained to turn all 
their ſagacity and wiles againſt the birds. Thi 


Fauna Sutcica, and Hai. Gen, des Voyages, tom. xv. p. 309. 
+ Fauna Suecica. Pod to 


g , , 4 Wo 
author 
. ; 1% 


author adds, that when the Lummes have once 
reached the ſea with their young, they return 
no more to land. He affirms even that the old 
ones which have accidentally loſt their family, 


or are paſt breeding, never reviſit the ſhore, but 
trim always in focks of ſixty or a hundred. 


If we throw a young one into the ſea before a 


„eck of Lummes, they will all gather round 


« it, and ſtrive to attend it; nay they will fight 


« about it till the victor leads it off: but if the 
„mother happen to intervene, the quarrel im- 
«* mediately ceaſes, and the infant is conſigned 


e to her care.“ 


On the approach of winter, theſe birds retire, 


and appear not again until the ſpring. Ander- 
{un conjectures, that, ſhaping their courſe be- 
tween the eaſt and the weſt, they arrive in 
America: and Edwards in fact admits that this 


ſvecies is common both to the northern ſeas of 
that continent and of Europe. We might add 
thoſe of Aſia; for the red-throated diver bfoashit 
from Siberia, and repreſented under that name 
in our PI. Enl. is exactly the ſame with that of 
Edwards, fl. 97, which this naturaliſt gives as 
the icmale Lumme from the unimpeached vera- 


city of his correſpondent Iſham, a good ob- 


ſerver, ho ſent both cock. and hen from Green- 


land. 


When the Lummes viſit the eaſe of Nor- 


way, their different cries are interpreted by 


the inhabitants to preſage fine weather or 


R 3 | rain, 
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rain *, This is probably the reaſon why they 
ſpare the lives of theſe birds, and are concerned 
to find them taken in their nets . LES 
Linnæus diſtinguiſhes a variety in this le. | 
cles , and ſays with Wormius, that the Lumn« 
makes its neſt flat on the beach at ſea-mark: 
on that head, Anderſon contradicts himſell. 
The Spitzbergen Lumb of Martens appears, ac. | 
cording to Ray's obſervation, to be different 

from the Lummes of Greenland and Iceland, 
ſince ite bill is booked : yet its attachment to its 
young, and the manner in which it leads them 
to the ſea, defending them from the bird of prey, 
ſhow a great analogy to theſe birds in its natural 
habits F_ With regard to the Loms of the navi- 
: | gator | 


** & When it foreſees abundant rains, fearing that its neſt will 
« be overflowed, it ſtrikes the air with a querulous ſound; on the 
% contrary, when it expects fine weather, it chears its young with 
 ©® Joud calls and another more grateful ſound.” —Wormius, 
+ 1dem. | . | no 
1 © A variety, whoſe head and fides of its neck are cinereous; 
« the hind part of its neck marked with ſmall black and white lines; 
s 1ts back brown, without the white dots; its breaſt ſpotted before 
« with cinereous and white.“ Fauna Suecica, No 121. 


& * The bill of the Lumb reſembles much that of the diver pi- 
e geon, except that it is ſomewhat harder and more hooked, 
« This bird is as large as a middling duck . . . the young are 
* commonly ſeen near the old ones, which inſtruct them to ſuin 
« and dive; the old tranſport their brood from the rocks into the 
_ « water, by taking them in their bill; the burgomaſter, which 15a | 
« bird of prey, ſeeks to carry them off . , but theſe birds are 
&« ſo attached to their young, that they will rather be killed than 
e forſake them, and they defend them as a hen does her chickens; 


« they cover them as they ſwim . . . they. fly in large __ 
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oator Barentz, they may be the ſame with our 


Lummes, which might eaſily frequent Nova 


Zembla *. 


« their wings are ſhaped like thoſe of ſwallows ; in flying they ex- 
« erciſe theſe extremely , . their cry is very diſagreeable, and 
« nearly like that of a raven, nor 1s there any bird that cries more 
« than this, unleſs perhaps the Winter ne” Recueil des Veyages 


au Nord, tom. ii. p. 95. 

+ « The name of Loms, which Barents gives to chis 1 (i in the 
« [cy Sea, under Nova Zembla) was taken from a ſpecies which 
« abounds there, and which, according to the ſignification of the 


« Dutch word, are exceſſively unwieldy; their body is ſo large in 


« compariſon of their wings, that one is ſurprized that they can 


« raiſe ſo cumbrous a weight. Theſe birds make their neſts on 


_« craggy mountains, and cover only one egg at a time. The ſight 


« of men diſturbs them ſo little that we may take one in its neſt, . 
« and yet the reſt will not fly away, or even ſaft their place.: iſt. 


Gen, des Page tom. xv. P. 104. 


Ta] Specific a of the Colmbus ArSicus : 4 Its head i 15 „ 
_ « hoary, the under fide of its neck * violet; ; a white inter- 


« rupted bar.“ 
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The ME RGA N S E R. 
Le HARLE X. Buff. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


 Mergas Merganſer. Linn. and Gmel. 


Acer. Geſn. Ald. Johnſt. Will. Sibb. Briff Ke. 
Th he Gooſanaer, male; ; Dun-drver, or r Sparling fou!, female, wil, 


"Px" bird,” 855 Belon, « commits 28 


much havock in a pool as a beaver; 


and hence, he adds, it was termed 4:evre, But the 
old naturaliſt was here deceived with the vulgzr, 
for the beaver does not eat fiſh; and the ofter 
is the animal to which this da began, bird 


ſhould be compared. 


The Merganſer is of a middle fize, between 
the duck and the gooſe: but in its ſtature, its 


plumage, and its ſhort flight, is more allied to 
| the duck. Its name, diver-goofe, {mergus-anſer } 


ſeems to have been formed by Geſner injudici- 
ouſly; for the reſemblance of i its, , bull to that of 


® In German . Melicb-eent: on the lake of * 
Gan or Ganner on the lake Maggiore Garganey : in Poliſh Ku. 
morſei in Norwegian Fiſt- and, Mort- and in Swediſh V rakfogeh 
Kjorkfogel, Ard, Skraka in Daniſh Stallefluger : in Icelandic 
Stior-and in the language of Greenland 9 1 


the 
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the diver, on which that appellation reſts, is 
very imperfect. The bill is nearly cylindrical, 
and ſtrait to the point, like that of the diver; 


pus differs inaſmuch as the point 1s bent in the 
fiſhion of a crooked nail, with a hard, horny 
ſuabſtance; it differs alſo becauſe the edges are 

he ct with indentings reflected backwards: the 
tongue 15 rough, with hard papillæ turned back 117 
wards like the indentings on the bill, which {1 
{crve to hold the ſlippery fiſh, and even to draw 110 
it into the throat of the bird: accordingly, with 5M 
a gluttonous voracity, it ſwallows fiſh much i" 
larger than can enter entire into its ſtomach : _ 1 
the head firſt lodges in the nee and 18 | | 9 
digeſted before tHe: body can deſcend. l 1 
The Merganſer ſwims with all its body ob- 11 
merged, and only its head out of the water x: | | jo 
it dives deep, remains long under water, and tra- |" 
verſes a great ſpace before it again appears. Wl. 
Though its wings are ſhort, it flies rapidly, and 3 
ofteneſt it ſhoots above the ſurface of the wa- | if 
ter F: it then appears almoſt entirely white, \ 
and is therefore denominated harle blanc in ſome 4% 
parts of France, as in Brie, where however it is 2 is 
rare. Yet the fore fide of its body is waſhed Wl 
with pale yellow : the upper fide of the neck i 
and all che head are black, changing by 8 852 Kh 
tions into green; and the feathers, which a 7 
Ender ſilky, long, and briſtled up from the rape | iſ 
'* Aldrovandus and Wormius. | 1 ö 
+ bc) | 1 
* to 8 
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to the front, augment much the bulk of the 
head: the back conſiſts of three colours, black 
on the top and on the great coverts of the wings, | 
white on the middle ones and moſt of the co. 
verts, and handſomely fringed with gray upon 
| | White at the rump: the tail is gray: the eyes, 
the feet, and part of the bill, are red. 


« — —— 


nnen - 4 9 | 
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N The Merganſer, we have ſeen, is a very beau- 

5 tifaul bird; but its fleſh is dry and unpleaſant 

1 | food *. The form of its body is broad and ſen- 
if ſübly flattened on the back. Its wind-pipe is 
| |  _____ obſerved to have three ſwellings, the laſt of 


which, near the bifurcation, includes a bony 1 
byrinth : this apparatus contains the air which 
1 the bird reſpires under water . Belon ſays 
aalſo, that he remarked that the tail of the Mer- 


bl gianſer was often rumpled and turned up at the 
| end, and that it perches and builds its neſt, like 
* the cormorant, on trees or rocks: but Aldro- 
lil vandus aſſerts, with more probability, that it 
i breeds on the ſhore, and never quits the water. 
1 We have not been able to aſcertain this fact; 
iÞ 
= ' theſe birds appear only at diſtant intervals in 
il France, and from all the accounts which we 
1 have received, we can only gather that they oc- 
18 cur in different places, and aye in wins 
| 2 Belon relates the vulgar 1 He Ke weak regale the * 
| | wil, might ſerve him with merganſer and cormorant, 
1 + Willughby. 
| | - 4 Belon. - 
4 5 
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ter *, In Switzerland their appearance on the 
lakes is ſuppoſed to forebode a ſevere winter: 


and though they muſt be known on the Loire, 


ſince there, according to Belon, they received 
the name of Harle or herle, that obſerver him 
ſelf intimates, that they retire in winter to more 
ſouthern climates, for he ſaw them entering 


from the north into Egypt; yet he ſays, that in 


every other ſeaſon except winter they are found 


on the Nile, which is difficult to reconcile. 


The Merganſers are not more common in 
England than in F rance Þ ; yet they penetrate 


into Norway þ, Iceland &, and perhaps ſtill far- 


ther north. The Geir -fogel of the Icelanders, 
which Anderſon improperly calls a vulture, is a 


Merganſer ; at leaſt if its voracity may entitle 
it to the appellation of ſea vulture. But it ſeems 


theſe birds do not conſtantly reſide on the coaſt 


of Iceland; ſince every time they arrive, the in- 


|  habitants expect ſome great event. 


The female Merganſer is uniformly ſmaller 
conſiderably than the male: it differs alſo, like 


moſt of the 1 water birds, by 1 its colours; ; its head 


C Merganſer killed the 5th of Fekraary 1778, at Montbard, on 


2 pool, where it had been ſeen for ſeveral days.—Merganſer killed 
near Croiſie, on the ſalt marſhes.—Letter of M. de Querbobnt, of 


the 13h of February. Merganſer killed at antes and ſent 


to M. Hebert in March 1774. 
+ Charlecon, 
1 Muller. 


$ Wormius, Charleton, | 55 — 
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is rufous, and its mantle gray *. Briſſon makes 


2.52 MERGANSER. 


it his ſeventh ſpecies. 


It is the female which Belon ſtyles the Beaver. Linnæus, in 
the twelfth edition of his Sy/Zema Nature, under the name Neu. 


| Caſtor. 


[A] Specific character of the Aergus-Merganſor « e Its cret 


e longitudinal and ſomewhat erect; its breaſt whitiſh and ſpotleſs; 


« its tail- quills cinereous, their ſhaft blackiſh.” Linnæus ſays, 
that theſe birds breed ſometimes on trees and ſometimes between 
ſtones, and lay fourteen eggs. They pals the whole year in the 
Orknies, yet never appear in England except in hard winters, 
They are found not only in the: north of e but in the greater 5 


Part of * America. 


The CRESTED MEROGAN SER. 
Le HARLE HUP PE“. BAV. 
SECOND SPECIES. 


Mergus- Serrator. Linn. and Gmel. 
Serrator Cirrhatus, Klein. | 
Mergus Criſiatus. Bill, 
The Serula. Will. | 

The Leſſer Dun Diver. Penn, 
The Leſſer Toothed Diver. Morton. 
The Red-breafted Merganſer. Lath. 


To preceding ſpecies had only a \ tuft; this 
* is adorned with a diſtinct and well- forined 
creſt, conſiſting of ſlender, long plumules, di- 


rected backwards from the occiput : it is mm 
1 the 
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the ſize of a duck: its head and the top of its 
neck are of a violet black, changing into gold 
green : the breaſt is rufous variegated with 
white; the back is black; the rump and the 


flanks are ſtriped in zig-Zags with brown and 


light gray; the wing is variegated with black, 


with brown, with white, and with cinereous; 
on both ſides of the breaſt, near the ſhoulders, 


there are pretty long white feathers edged with 
black, which cover the pinion when the wing 


is cloſed; the bill and feet are red. The female 
zs diſtinguiſhed from the male by its head being 
of a duller rufous, its back gray, and all the 
fore ſide of its body white, Kune tinged with 


fulvous on the breaſt. 


According to Willughby, this ſpecks 18 very 


common on the lagoons of Venice; and ſince 


Muller affirms that it is found in Denmark and 


Norway, and Linnæus, that it alſo inhabits 


Lapland *, it probably frequents the interme- 
diate countries. In fact, Schwenckfeld aſſures 
us, that this bird paſſes into Stleia, where it is 
ſeen in the beginning of winter on the pools 
among the mountains. Salerne ſays that it is 


very common on the Loire; but from his 


manner of ſpeaking of it, he ſeems to have obs: 


ſerved it very inattentivel Ye 
*. The Knipa of Schoeffer, F 1 Suecica, 


[A] Specific character of the Creſted Merganſer, Mergus-Ser- 


rater e Its crelt 1 is hanging; its breaſt tawny and variegated ; 
| « its 
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of a band, which interſects behind a little veil 
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knows its name. It is rather larger than the 
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oc its neck white ; its tail-quills brown, variegated with einereom. 1 
In Iceland theſe birds are called Vatus-ond. They appear in great 


flocks during the ſummer in Hudſon's Bay, and e on the Siberian 
lakes. 


The PIE T TE, or LITTLE 
CRESTED MERGANSER. 


* 
THIRD SPECIRBS. 
| Mergus Albellus. Linn. and Gmel. 
| Mergus Varius. Geſner. 


| Mergus Rheni. Aldrov. Ray, &c. 
The Smew, or White Nun. Penn, and Lath. 


urs is a handſome little Merganſer with a 
pied plumage : it is ſometimes called the 
Nun { Religieuſe } no doubt becauſe of the neat- 
neſs of its fine white robe, its black mantle, its 
head hooded with white unwebbed feathers, 
diſpoſed like a chin-piece, and raiſed in the form 


lappet of a dull green-violet : a black half collar 
on the top of the neck compleats the modeſt 
and elegant apparel of this little winged Nun. 
It is alſo well known by the denomination 
Piette * on the rivers Are and Somme in Pi- 
cardy, where is not a peaſant, ſays Belon, but 


* From pietter, to trip 22 | 


eue, 


MANTLED MERGANSER. 2858 


garganey, but ſmaller than the morillon; its bill 
is black, and its feet of a lead gray: the ex- 
tent of black and white on its plumage is very 
ſubject to vary, inſomuch that it is ſometimes 
almoſt all white. The female is not ſo beauti- 
ful as the male; it has no creſt; its head is 
rufous, and its mantle is gray. e 


[A] Specific character of the Smew, Mergus-Albellus : « Its 
« creſt is hanging ; the back of its head black; its body white ; 
« its back and temples black ; its wings variegated.” 


FOURTH SPECIES. 
Mergus Serrator, var. 1. Gmel. : 
Mergus Niger. Geſner and Johnſton. 
Merganſer Leucomelanus. 1 
Merganſer Niger, . _ 


Av! LINES RT: ; Schwenckfeld. 
. xt. - 1] or ane 


Vr rank theſe birds together, becauſe they 
differ leſs than the male and female in this 
genus; eſpecially as they are nearly of the ſame 
_ lize. Belon, who has deſcribed one under the 
name of tiers (third) ſays that it was ſo called 


duck and the morillon, And that its wings imitate, 


rillon's 


as being intermediate, or the third between the 


by their motley colours, the variety of the mo- 
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2  STELLATED MERGANSER, 


rillon's wings : : he was miſtaken r 8 
joining his tiers with this bird, ſince its bill j; 
entirely different from that of the muorillon ; and 


its bulk approaches more to that of the duck, 
This deſcription exactly ſaits then the Mergus 
Leucomelanus {biack and white merganſer } of 
Briſſon; it alſo agrees with his Mergus Niger, 


(or black merganſer except that the neck of this 
laſt has a bay caſt, and that its tail is black: 


the bill and feet of both are red. Schwenck- 


feld fays, that the former are ſeldom ſeen in 
Sileſia; but he does not by that expreſſion 1 in- 
ſinuate that the latter is more common there, 
while he remarks that ſome of theſe appear on 


the rivers in March on the breaking = of the 
ice. 


The STELLATED MERGANSER. 


LE HART EToilE, Buf. 


FIT NS PP ECTIS3% 
Mergus Minutus, Linn. 
Merganjer Stellatus, Briſſ. and Klein, 
Mergus Albus. Geſner and Johnſton. 
Mergus Glacialis, Aldrov. Will. and 1 Chail. 
The Weeſel Cast. Albin. 
The Minute Lough Diver. Penn. 


Tx E great difference between the male and 


female in this genus occaſions much con- 


: fuſion in the nomenclature : and we ftrongly 


* 


ſuſpec 
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ſuſpe& that if the Stellated Merganſer were bet- 

ter deſcribed and better known, it would be 
found to be the female of ſome of the foregoing 
ſpecies. Willughby was of this opinion, and 
regarded it as the female of the mantled Mer- 
ganſer; and indeed it has the peculiar property 
of that bird, being found ſometimes entirely 
white. Briſſon gives it the epithet fellated, 
from a white ſpot, figured like a ſtar, which is 
placed, he ſays, below a black ſpot that ſur- 
rounds the eyes. The upper fide of the head is 
bay colour, the mantle blackiſh brown, all the 
fore fide of the body is white, and the wing is 
partly white, partly black; the bill is black, or 
lad-coloured, as in the mantled Merganſer ; 

and theſe two birds are nearly of the ſame fize. 
Geſner fays, that this Merganſer is called in 
| Switzerland the Ice Duck, becauſe it does not 

appear on the lakes till hard froſt ſets in. 

[A] Specific character of the Mergus Minutus: Its head is 
ſmooth and gray, a black bar on its eye, a white ſpot under the 
«* eye.” In winter, theſe birds viſit the ſhores of our iſland, from 
ihe northern regions. e — 
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SIXTH SPECIRSS. 


Mergus Cucullatus. Linn. and Gmel, 
Merganſer Virginianus Criſtatus. Briſſ. 

Serrator Cucullatus. Klein. ; 7285 

The Viud-Bird. Will. 

T he Round creſted Duck, Cateſby and Edw. 

Te Hooded Merganſer. Penn. and Lath. 


A ©. 8 Merganſer, which is found in Vir. . 


nia, is very remarkable for a fine edged 


crown on its head, black in the circumference, 
and white in the middle, formed of feathers ele- 


vated to a diſk; which has a fine effect, but ap- 
pears to advantage only in the living bird. Its 


breaſt and belly are white; the bill, the face, the 
neck, and the back, are black; the quills of the 


tail and wings are brown; the innermoſt in the 
wings are black, and marked with a white ſtreak. 
This bird is nearly as large as a duck: the fe- 
male is entirely brown, and its creſt is ſmaller 
than that of the male. F ernandez has deſcribed 
both under the Mexican name Ecatototl, with 


the epithet wind-bird, without mentioning the 


reaſon. Theſe birds are found i in Mexico and 
Carolina, -as well as in Virginia, and haunt the | 


rivers s and * 


4 Specific character of the Mergu Cucullatus : « Its creſt is 
c ball-ſhaped ing white on both ſides; its body brown above, and, 


ec white below.“ It winters in Virginia and Carolina. 
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The. F i 
Lz PELICAN. BAH. 


Pelecanns Onocrotalus. | L5nn, and Gmel, FE 
| Onicrotalus. Geſner. Aldrov. Will. Johnft. Briſſ. &c. 
The WWhitePelican, Edw. Penn. and Lath. 


T u E Pelican * is more intereſting to the 
1 naturaliſt by its greater ſtature and the large 

fac under its bill, than by the fabulous celebrity 
of its name, ſacred among the religious emblems 
of ignorant nations. It has been employed to re- 
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* In Greek Il:exavoc, TirAerivocs Teas xis, in differep: authors, 
from Ieh evg, a hatchet, on account of its broad bill: it had alſo the 
name Oro, from orog an aſs, and xeon a rattle, becauſe of the 
gurgling in its throat. The Romans adopted that term; but, ac- 
cording to Verrius Flaccus and Feſtus, they anciently called it T7. 

In Hebrew it was denominated Kall in Chaldean Catha in 
Arabic Kut and Albanſcal, meaning gullet: in Perſian Kit T acab, 
(which fignifies wwater-carrier) or Miſo (ſheep, on account of its 
bulk): in Egyptian Begas or Gemel-el bahr (water camel): in Turkiſh 
Sackaguyſch: in the old Vandal language Bu#r72z in Spaniſh Grows 
in Italian Agrotio: at Rome Truo;z and near Sienna and Mantua 
frrotti: in the Alps of Savoy Goettreufe, becauſe its bag reſembles 
the goltres to which the mountaineers are ſubject: in German Meer- 
gans, Schnee- gans {/ea-gooſe, ſnow-gooſe ) : in Auſtria Ohne-V ogel (the 
atome, or tierce-bird ) © in Poliſh Bak, Bat Cudzeziemſbi : in Ruſſia 

Baba in modern Greek Toubano: in the French Weſt India 
lands Grand Gefrer (great gullet 72 in Mexico Atotosl ; and by the 
Spaniſh ſettlers Alcatraz : in the Philippine iſlands Pagala : by 

de negroes of Guinea Pol lo: by the Siameſe Nobthe in old French 
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260 „ 
preſent maternal tenderneſs, tearing its breaſt to 
nouriſh its languiſhing family with its blood, 
This tale, which the Egyptians had before re. 


lated of the vulture *, cannot apply to the Peli. 
can, which lives in abundance F, and even en. 


| Joys an advantage over the other piſcivorous 


birds, being provided with a bag for 28 


its proviſions. 
The Pelican equals, or even ſurpaſſes, the bulk 
of the ſwan F, and would be the largeſt of all 


the aquatic birds d, were not the albatroſs thicker, '} 


and the flamingo much taller on its legs. Thoſe 


1 Pelican, on the contrary, are very low; 


but its wings are ſo broad as to extend eleven or 


twelve feet ||. It therefore ſupports itſelf eaſy, | 


and for a length of time, in the air: it balances 
itſelf with alertneſs, and never changes its place 


but to dart directly downwards on its prey, 
which cannot eſcape; for the violence of the 


* Horus Apollo. 


7, 


+ St. Auguſtine and St. Jerome ſeem t to be the Taken of the I 


application of this fable, originally Egyptian, tothe Pelican. 


Edwards reckons the one which he deſcribes twice as large at 
the ſwan. Ellis ſpeaks of one more than double the bulk of a args 
ſwan. 

$ © I fat out on the ſecond of October for the ian of Griel b 
« this channel, which is parallel to the main branch of the _. 
« jt was entirely covered with Pclicans, which were failing grave!y 
« like ſwans on the water; they are indiſpatably, after the oſtrich, 


« the largeſt birds of the country.” 2 Vo ige au Seuche ö 


p. 136. 


1 Pelicans deſcribed by the MET Eu js had . feet of N 


alar extent, which, as they remark, 1s double that of t the ſwans and 3 


of the eagles. 
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gaſh, and its wide-ſpread wings, which ſtrike 
and cover the ſurface of the water, make it boil 
ind whirl *, and at the fame time ſtun the fiſh, 
and deprive it of the power of flight T. Such 
i their mode of fiſhing when alone; but in large 
flocks they vary their mancenvres, and act in 
concert: they range themſelves in a line, and 
ſwim in company, forming a large circle, which 
they contract by degrees to incloſe the fiſhes t FT, 
and they. thare the capture at their conve- 
nience. 

Theſe birds ſpend in fiſhing the 3 of * | 
morning and evening, when the finny tribe are 
moſt in motion ; and chuſe the places where 
they are moſt plentiful. It is amuſing to behold. 
them ſweeping the water, riſing a few fathoms 
above it, falling with their. neck extended and 
their ſac half full; then aſcending with effort to 
dropagain 9, and continuing this exertion till their 
wide bag is entirely filled. Now they retire to 
eat, and digeſt at leiſure on ſome cliffs, where 
they remain tranquil and drowſy till evening ||. 
lt appears to me, that this inſtinct of the Pe- 
lcan, of not ſwallowing its prey at firſt, but 
collecting a proviſion, might be turned to ac- 
count; and at, 1 like the cormorant, it might be 


* Petr, Martyr, Nov. Orb. decad. i. lib. 6. 
+ Labat and Dutertre, _ 

t Adanſon, Voyage au Senegal, p. 5 

$ Nieremberg, Hi/t. Nat. lib. x. pr 223. 
Labat and Dutertre. _ 
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made a domeſtic fiſner: indeed travellers affirm, 
that the Chineſe have actually ſucceeded &. Ia. 


bat relates, that the ſavages trained a Pelican, 


which they diſpatched in the morning, after 


having ſtained it red with rocou +, and that it 


refarned in the evening to their hut with its 


_ fac full of fiſh, which they made it to diſgorge. 


This bird muſt be an excellent ſwimmer; its 
feet are completely webbed, its four toes being 


connected by a fingle piece of membrane: this 


{kin _ the feet are red or yellow, according to 
the a age : and it ſeems, as the Pelican grows 


old, to aſſume that fine, loft, and almoſt tranſpa- 


rent "roſy tint, which gives its white plumage 
the luſtre of a varniſh. 
'The feathers on its neck are > only a Fe 
down ; thoſe on the nape are longer, and form a 
ſort of tuft; its head is flat at the ſides; its eyes 
are ſmall, and placed in two broad naked cheeks; 


 4ts tail is compoſed of eighteen quills; the co- 
lours of its bill are yellow and pale orange 


on a gray ground, with ſtreaks of bright red on 
the middle and near the extremity ; this bill is 
flattened above like a broad blade, with a longi- 


5 See Voyage de Pirard, Paris, 1619. tom. i. 6. 376, But Pirard i ö | 
miſtaken when he thinks that this bird is peculiar to China, | 
I Probably the fame with the puccoon, employed by the Indians to 


heighten their copper complexion, and held in great efticcation WA 


among them. It is the root of the Sanguinaria Canadenf „ alow | 

herbaceous plant, which bears a fine white flower in the {p11"$ | 

and is ſcattered profuſely in the American foreſts. —7. 
1 Aldrovandus. 


tudinal } 
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tndinal ridge, terminating in a hook; the inſide 
of this blade, which makes the upper mandible, 
has five protuberant wrinkles, of which the two 
outer form the cutting edges; the lower mandi- 


ble conſiſts only of two flexible branches, OY 
accommodate themſelves to the extenſion of the 
membranous pouch attached to them, and which 
hangs below as a fac in faſhion of a bow- net. 


This pouch can hold more than twenty quarts of 
liquid“: it is ſo wide and ſo long, that a perſon 
may put his foot in it &, or thruſt his arm as far 
the ell ww T. Ellis fays, that he has ſeen a man 
cover hi head with it $; which will not, how- 
ever, make us credit what Sanctius || ſays, that 


one of theſe birds dropt in the air a negro child, 


which it had carried up in its fac. 

This large bird appears ſuſceptible of ſome 
education, and even of a certain cheerfulneſs, not- 
withſtanding its weight ©. It has nothing ſa- 


123 3 The 1 0 of the bill of the Pelican which I meaſured Was 


* more than a foot and half, and its ſac contained near twenty- 
« two pints of water.” (Equal to forty- four Engliſh wine . 2. 
Adanſon, “ Hage ar Senegal, . 135. 
N Belon. 
Geſner. 


x This 1s commonly exhibited by the keepers of wild beaſts i W- 


London.—7. 
In Aldrovandus, tom. ill. 5. 50. 


Belon.—“ It was diverting to ſee, when we ſet upon it the 
boys or our dogs, how admirably it defended itſelf, ruſhing with 


6e impetuoſity on its antagoniſts, and ſtriking them neatly with its 


* bill, which they equally repaid; ſo that it looked as if they were 
« beating two fticks againſt each other, or playing with clatter- 


Sg Viayage en Guinte, par Cn * Utrecht, 1705 
etre xv. 
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vage, but ſoon becomes familiar with man“. 


acroſs the wings. 
his vaſt power of flight would be aſtoniſh- 
ing ina bird that weighs twenty-four or twenty- 


— SE. ab —— # 
r 122 — 


1 Belon ſaw one in the iſle of Rhodes, which 
| | | walked freely through the town; and Culmann, 
{ in Geſner, relates the noted ſtory of the Pelican 
which followed the emperor Maximilian, flying 
18 over the head of his army when on a march, 
1 and riſing ſometimes ſo high as to ſeem like a 
| _ ſwallow, though it meaſured fifteen Rheniſh feet 
1 
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| five pounds, were it not wonderfully affiſted by 
0 the great quantity of air with which its body is 
1/8 anflated, and alſo by the lightneſs of its ſkeleton, 
| q 3 which exceeds not a pound and half; its bones 
ey . | | | 
Is are ſo thin, that they are ſomewhat tranſparent, 
1188 and Aldrovandus aſſerts that they have no mar- 
1 row. It is no doubt owing to the nature of 
tl theſe ſolid parts, which are flow in oſſifying, that 
[f the Pelican enjoys its great longevity F : even 
ain captivity it has been obſerved to live longer 
[18 than moſt other birds . 8 
| 1 * Rzaczynſki {peaks of a pelican kept fourteen years at the court 
; 1 of Bavaria, Which was very fond of company, and ſeemed to take 
IF ſingular pleaſure in hearing muſic. Auctuar. p. 399. 
1 + Turner ſpeaks of a tame Pelican that lived fifty years. T he 
1 one mentioned by Culmann attained the age of fourſcore; and in 
its latter years it was maintained by order of the emperor, at the ex- 


pence of four crowns a day. | 
t Of a great number of Pelicans kept in the menagerie at Ver- 
 failles, none have died in the ſpace of twelve years; yet during that 
time ſome of every other ſpecies of animal has died. Memores at | 
Academie des Sciences, p. 119. = | 
e be 
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The Pelican, though not entirely foreign, is 
very rare in our climates, eſpecially in the interior 


provinces. We have in our cabinet the bodies 
of two which were killed, the one in Dauphine, 


and the other on the Saone &. Geſner ſpeaks 


of one that was taken on the lake of Zurich, and 
was regarded as an unknown bird . It is not 


common in the north of Germany t, though 
great numbers occur in the ſouthern provinces 
watered by the Danube &: this noble river was 


| an ancient haunt of theſe birds; for Ariſtotle, 
_ ranging the Pelicans with ſome gregarious kinds, 
the crane and the ſwan, ſays, that they depart 
from the Strymon, and waiting for each other 
at the paſſage of the mountains, they all alight 
together, and neſtle an the banks of the Danube |. 
Theſe ſtreams, therefore, ſeem to bound the 
countries where their flocks advanee from north 
to ſouth in our continent: and Pliny muſt have 
been ignorant of this route, when he repreſented 


them as coming from the northern extremity of 


Gaul  : for they are ſtrangers there, and ſtill 
more in Sweden and the arctic tracts, at leaſt if 


ve judge from the ſilence of their naturaliſts ** 


„M. de Piolenc ſent us one which he had killed in a marſh near 


Arles, and M. Lottinger another from a pool between Dieuze and | 


Sarreburg. 
+ Aldrovandus, tom, iii. p. 51. | . 
| Schwenckfeld relates, that one was as Caught in 1 58; 5, at Breſla. 
$ Rzaczynſki, 
|| Hiſt, Animal. /:6, viii. 12. 
© Hiſt, Nat. 6.x. 
** Linnzus, Muller, Brunnich. 
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the account which Olaus Magnus gives of the 
ancient onocrotalus being only an ill-digeſted com. 
pilation. Nor does it ſeem to frequent Eng— 
land, fince the authors of the Britiſh Zoology 
do not inſert it in their work; and Charle. 
ton relates, that in his time there were Pelican: 
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1 in Windſor Park, which had been ſent from 
| Ruſſia. In fact, they arc found, and even pretty 
| I often, in Red Ruflia, and in Lithuania, as well 
| il as in Volhinia, in Podolia, and in Pokutia, as 
10 Rzaczyniki teſtifies : but they extend not to the 
0 moſt northern parts of Muſcovy, as Ellis pre- 
tends. In general, theſe birds ſeem to affect 


more the warm than the cold climates. One of 
the largeſt ſize, weighing twenty-five pounds, 
0 Was killed in the iſland of Wee near the 
i bay of Alcudia, in June 1773*. They appear 
regularly every year on the lakes of Mantua and 


Fi |  Orbitello; and from a paſſage of Martial we 
may infer that they were common in the terri- 
| [} tory of Ravenna +. They are found alſo in 
i! Afia Minor 4, in Greece &, and in many parts of 
li! on 
| | Journal Hiſtorigue & Politique, 20 Fuillet 1773. 

* 3 + Turpe Ravennatis guttur onocrotali, 


. 1 Onocrotales feed in a lake which 1s above the city of An- 
= « tioch.” Belon. 

5 * We killed with ſtones (er Patras) one of thoſe large birds 
ce which we call pe/icans, the Latins onocrotali, and the modern Greeks 
1.36 « faubano. I know not whether the cold hindered it from riſing : 
1 it had a pouch under its bill, into which we poured more than fit- 
ce teen quarts of water. The Greeks ſay that it carries water to 


ce the mountains for its young It 1s very common in thoſe parts, . 
« ye 
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the Mediterranean and the Propontis. Belon 
even obſerved at ſea their paſſage between 
Rhodes and Alexandria; they flew in bodies 


from north to ſouth, ſhaping their courſe to- 
wards Egypt: and the fame traveller enjoyed a 


{:cond time this light, near the confines of Ara- 


bia and Paleſtine. Laſtly, voyagers tell us, that 
the lakes of Judea and of Egypt, the banks of 
the Nile in winter, and thoſe of the Strymon in 


ſun.mer, ſeen from the heights, appear whitened 


| by the multitude of Pelicans which cover them. 


When we collect the teſtimonies of the va- 
rious navigators, we ſee that the Pelicans inha- 
bit all the ſouthern countries of our continent, 


and that they occur, with little difference, and in 
ſtill greater numbers, in the correſponding paral- | 


els in the new world. They are very common 


in Africa, on the ſides of the Senegal, and of the 
Gambia, where the negroes call. them pokko k. 
the great tongue of land, which bars the mouth 
of the firſt of theſe rivers, is filled with them . 


They are found likewiſe at Loango, and on the 


ccaſts of Angola , of Sierra Leona 9, and of Gui- 


neal: on the bay of Saldana they are intermingled 


« well as on the coalt of Smyrna.“ V. heeler and Spon's T ravels into 
Dalmatia, 


Moore; HP. Gem. des Voy. tom. iii. 5. 304—Voyage de le Maire 


aux Canaries, Paris, 1695, p. 104. 
Brue; H. Gen. des * tom. — * 488. 
þ Pigafetta.. 

Finch; HH. Gen. des roy. tom. iii. 5. 226. 

K Voyage de Denne Path 1698, þ 41. 
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cially on the fiſheries of the great lake of Ma. 


ſea f: And laſtly, they have been ſeen on the 


extremely large. 


Panama CF, and the bay of Campeachy *##, as fir 
as | Louiſiana TT, and the country ichen to 


1 25 
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with a multitude of birds, which ſeem, on tha 
ſhore, to fill the air and the ſea *. They occur 
at Madagaſcar , at Siam I, in China, at the 
iſles of Sand ||, and at the Philippines , eſpe. 


nilla **, They are ſometimes met with 


remote lands in the Indian ocean, as at New 


Holland 4, where Captain Cook ſays they are 


In America, the Pelicans are found from the 
Antilles d& and Terra Firma I, the iſthmus of 


Ws Downton ; Hi 5 Gen. des Fa. tom. ll. 5. 46. 
+ Cauche; Paris 1651, p. 136. „„ 
1 Tachard; Hiſt. Gen. des "Ys tom. ix. 1 311. 
$ Pirard. 
I Piſon. 
<q Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 28 5. 
Sonnerat. 
++ * On the Izth of Den after having paſſed the Tropic, 
« many birds viſited us; there were a great number of Pelicans 
« grand gofrers ).” 2 de le Guat Am das 1708, ton. i. 


tt Hi. Gen. des oy. tom. xi. Pb. 221. 

&5 Dutertre, Labat, Sloane. “In 1656, in the mon of Sep- 
tember, there was a great mortality among theſe birds, particu- 
« larly the young ones; for all the coaſts of the iſlands of St. Alou- 
« ſia, of St. Vincent, of Becouya, and of all the Grenadines, were 
ce ſtrewed with the dead carcaſes.“ Dutertre, 2 Hift. Gen. des An- 


un Oviedo. 
AN Wafer. 
* Dampier. 


111 Hiſt. Gen, des Vo. tom. XIV. þe 436. : U 
Hudion s 


Hudſon's Bay x. They are ſeen alſo on the in- 
habited iſles and inlets near St. Domingo Þ ; and 
| in greater numbers on thoſe ſmall iſles clothed 
E ith the fineſt verdure, which lie in the vicinity 
ot Guadaloupe, and which feem to be occupied 


Lans Plile aux grand-gofiers | +). They au g 
went alſo the flocks of birds which inhabit the 
iland of Aves &: the coaſt of the Sambales, 
which abounds with fiſh, attracts them in great 
E numbers : in that of Panama, they are ſeen to 


alight in bodies on the banks of pilchards left at 


theſe birds, that their fat is melted for oil H. 
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gular, it does not confine itſelf to the contigu- 
ous, low, and wet grounds, but it frequents alſo 
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where it is ſtiled water-carrier Fr. As it is 
4 or wells where the caravans halt, it has been 


great diſtance to its young: and the good 
b * Hift. Gen. des Pg. tom. XIV. p. 456. oy 
+ Nee communicated by the Chevalier Dies 

{ Dutertre, | $ Labat, il Wafer. 
Oviedo. 2 Chardin. 1 
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as the retreat of different ſpecies of birds: one 


of theſe iſles has even been called he e of Pe- 


beng tides : And laſtly, all the ſhoals and ad- 


W jacent iſlets are to ſuch a degree covered with | 
E The Pelican fiſhes in freſh water as well as in 
the ſea, We need not, therefore, be ſurprized 
to find it on the large rivers; but, what is fin- 
the drieſt countries, ſuch as Arabia and Perſia **, 
3 obliged to place its neſt remote from the fountains 


= obſerved to carry freſh water in its pouch from 
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Muſſulmans fay, very piouſly, that God ordaing 
this bird to inhabit the deſert, in order to pro- 
vide drink for the parched pilgrims who journey 
towards Mecca, as in ancient times he ſent the 
raven to feed Elias in the wilderneſs *. Heng 
the Egyptians, alluding to the manner in which 
this Jarge bird keeps the water in its bag, hare 


ſtiled it the rwer camel « © Wh 


We muſt not confound the Barbary Pelican 


mentioned by Dr. Shaw, with the real Pelican, 
ſince this traveller ſays that it is not larger than 
a lapwing. The Pelican of Kolben is only the 
ſpoon- bill. Pigafetta diſtinguiſhed well the 


Pelican on the coaſt of Angola, but was miſ- 


taken in beſtowing that name on a bird of 


Loango with tall legs like the heron . We 
doubt much alſo ber the alcatraz, which 
| ſome travellers ſay that they have ſeen in the 
open ſea between Africa and America I, be our 


Pelican; though the Spaniſh inhabitants of the 


Philippines and of Mexico h. given it that 


_ appellation : for the Pelican rays little from 
the coaſts, and when met w ith at ſea it is Te- 


garded as a ſign of the proximity of land ||. 
or the two names pelecanus 4. andonocrotalus*t, 


* Chardin. 

+ Gemel el Bahr. Vanſleb. 7 oyage en Fo ht; Paris, FI 
1 Hiſt. Gen. des Voy. tom. iv. p. 55 = 

§ Id. tom, i. p. 445. 
Sloane. 

© Ariſtotle, /:b. ix. 10. 
** Pliny, /b. x. 47. 


applied 
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applied by the ancients to this large bird, the 
ter refers to its ſtrange voice, which they 
compared to the braying of an aſs. Klein ſup- 
poſes that it makes this noiſe with its throat 
W plunged in the water; but this idea ſeems to be 
E borrowed from the bittern, for the Pelican ut- 
ters its raucous cry far from the water, and 
Lreams loudeſt in open air. Alian deſcribes 
and accurately characterizes the Pelican under 
E the name of K) *; but I cannot imagine 
1 pt he repreſents it as an Indian bird, ſince it 
is found now, and undoubtedly was found for- 
= , in Greece. 

The firſt name pelecanns or Selicatony has miſ- 
Ie the tranſlators of Ariſtotle, and even Cicero 
ind Pliny: they have rendered it by the word 
ee, which would confound the Pelican with . 
W the Hoon-bill. When Ariſtotle ſays that the 
. 'canus ſwallows thin ſhell-6th and caſts them 
up half-digeſted, in order to ſeparate the meat 
| 1 which they contain, he imputes to it a habit 


3 


bich agrees better with the ſpoon-bill, confi- 

: dering the ſtructure of its &/ophagus : for the 
| | pouch of the Pelican is not a ſtomach where 
I ligeſtion is begun; and Pliny inaccurately com- 
bered the manner in which the onocrotalus 
| q Etwallows and brings up its food to the proceſs | 
| [carried on in ruminating animals. There is 
+4 nothing here, M. Perrault very Judicioully 
= * This word 6 gnified any tumor, BK more particularly 2 
4 line on the throat, | 
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aux ies de I' Amerique, tom. viii. pp. 294, 296. 


272 Lee 
remarks, “ but what enters into the general plan 


« of the organization of birds: all of them have 
* a craw in which their food is lodged; in th. 


Pelican it lies without and under the bill, in. 


« ſtead of being concealed within, and placed at 
e the bottom of the &/ophagus. But this exte. 
* rior craw has not the digeſtive heat of that of 


4 other birds, and in this bag the Pelican car- 


< ries the fiſh entire to its young. To diſgorge 


< them it preſſes the pouch againſt its breaſt; 


* and this very natural act may have given riſe 


© to the fable fo generally told, that the Pelican 
© opens its breaſt to nouriſh its offspring with 
< its blood.” 5 


The neſt of the Pelican is commonly found at 


the verge of waters; it places it flat on the 
ground *; and Salerne was miſtaken, confound- 


* Belon, Sonnerat, and others.“ They lay on the bare ground, 
* and cover their eggs in Uus ſituation. . . . I have found five 


d under a female, which did not give herſelf the trouble to riſe 


and let me paſs; ſhe only made ſome pecks with her bill, and 
ce {creamed when I {truck her to drive her from her eggs. . . , There 
« was a number of young ones on our iſlet. , . . I took two young 
« ones, which I faſtened to a ſtake, and I had the pleaſure, for 
« ſome days, of ſeeing the mother, which fed them and remained 
„e the whole of the day with them, paſſing the night on a tree 
« above their heads; all the three were grown ſo familiar that they 
« allowed me to touch tli n, and the young ones took very graci- 


c ouſly the little fiſh which offered them, and which they put firlt 
* into their pouch I believe that I ſhould have brought them 
« away, if their dirtineis had not hindered me: they are filthier than 
« geeſe or ducks ; and ie may ſay that their life is divided into 
« three acts, to ſeek food, to ſleep, and to eject every minute heaps 


« of excrements as large as one's hand.” Labat, Nouveau Voyage 


1 
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ing it probably with the ſpoon- bill, when he 
aid that it breeds on trees. It is true that it 
perches on theſe, notwithſtanding i its weight and 
its broad webbed feet; and this habit, which 
would be leſs ſurprizing in thoſe of America, 
where many aquatic birds perch, obtains equal- 
ly in the Pelicans of Africa and of other parts of 
our continent *. 

This bird, as voracious as it is deſtructive 7. 

takes up in a ſingle excurſion as many fiſh as 
would feaſt half a dozen men. It ſwallows eaſily 
a fiſh of ſeven or eight pounds : : and we are told e 
that it alſo eats rats and other ſmall animals}. 
Piſon ſays, that he faw a kitten ſwallowed alive 
by a Pelican, which was ſo familiar that it 

walked into the market; where the fiſhermen 
haſtened to tie its bag, leſt it ſhould ſlily pur- 
loin ſome of their fiſh. 

| Tt eats with the fide of fs mouth; and when 
a perſon throws it a morſel, it {naps at it. The 

pouch in which it ſtores all its captures, conſiſts 


They are ſeen (in Guinea) to perch by the river fide on 
* ſome tree, where they wait to ſhoot upon the fiſh which appear 
« on the ſurface.” Voyage de Gennes au Detroit de Magellan, Paris, 
1098, p. 41. We ſaw thoſe large birds called pelicans perch 
© upon trees, though they have feet oa a gooſe. .. . Their eggs 
* are as large as a halfpenny reli.” YLoyage à Madagaſtar, par 
Fr. Cauche, p. 1361. ws pon 
+ lnexplebile animal, ſays Pliny. 

1 lt is exceedingly fond of rats, and ſwallows them entire. . * 
ſometimes we made it come near us, and as if it wiſhed to amuſe 
us, it brought up a rat from its crop, and threw it at our * 
Bofman, Lozage en Cs, Lettr e XV. | : 
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of two ſkins ; the inner coat is continued from 

the membrane of the &/ophagus, the outer ix 

only a production of the ſkin of the neck: the 

wrinkles in which it is folded ſerve to contra 
the bag, and when empty it becomes flaccid, | 
The bag of the Pelican is uſed as a tobacco. 

pouch, and, in the French Weſt India iſlands is 

termed 4/ague or blade *, from the Engliſh word 

bladder. It is aſſerted, that when theſe are 

prepared, they are more beautiful and ſofter 
than lamb-ſkins +. Some failors make caps of 

them Þ ; the Siameſe form muſical ſtrings of the 

ſubſtance ; and the fiſhermen of the Nile uſe 

the fac attached to the jaw as a ſcoop for lading 
their boats, or for holding water; as it neither 
rots with moiſture nor can be penetrated by itſ . 


_ *® Blagues are prepared by rubbing them well between the hands, 
to ſoften the ſcin; and to increaſe the pliancy, they are beſmeared 
with the butter of the cocoa, and again paſſed between the hands, 
care. being taken to preſerve the part which is covered with feathers 
as an ornament. Note communicated by the Chevalier Deſhager— 
« The ſailors kill the Pelican for its bag, into which they put 
« a cannon-ball, and then hang it up, to give it the ſhape of a 
e tobacco-pouch.” Le Page du Pratz, Hiſtoire de la Louiſiane, ton. 
11. p. 113. : | 8 8 3 

+ Our people killed many, not to eat... but to have their 
1 « Blagues; for this is the name given to the pouch where they ſtore 
118 « their fiſh. All our ſmokers uſe them to hold their cut tobacco. 

F « .., , They are paſſed for lamb-ſkins, and they. are much finer and 
« ſofter; they become of the thickneſs of good parchment, but 


1 e extremely pliant and ſoft. The Spaniſh women hem them ver) 
1 1 4 prettily and delicately with gold and ſilk; I have ſeen ſome 
1 « pieces of work of this kind that were exceedingly beautiful.” 1 
1 Labat, tom. viii. p. 299. RN os . 
5 Tt che. & Tachardt. j| Belon. 
1 i e 
1 I 
fl | [ 5 
1 . 
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It ſeems that nature has provided with ſingu- 
Jar caution againſt the ſuffocation of the Peli- 


can: when, to ſwallow its prey, it opens under 
water its whole bag, the trachea arteria, then 
leaving the vertebræ of the neck, adheres under 

this bag, and occaſions a very ſenſible ſwelling; 
at the fake time two ſphincter muſcles contract 


the / phhagus in ſuch manner as to completely 
prevent the water from entering . At the 
bottom of this ſame bag is concealed a tongue 


ſo thort, that the bird has been believed to have 
none + ; the noſtrils alſo are almoſt inviſible, 
and placed at the root of the bill; the heart is 
very large; the kidney very ſmall ; the cæca 
equally ſmall, and much leſs in proportion than 
in the gooſe, the duck, and the ſwan : Laſtly, 
Aldrovandus aſſures us, that the Pelican has 
only twelve ribs ; and he obſerves that a ſtrong 


membrane, furniſhed with thick muſcles, c covers 
the pinions. 


But a very ten i obſervation we owe to 
M. Mery and F ather Tachard f, that air is 


FN pread 


* Memoires de VAcademie des Sciences, 5 196. 
+ Geſner. | 

In a journey which we 3 to the loadſtone-mine, M. de 
* la Marre wounded one of theſe large birds which our people call 

« grand goſier, and the Siameze ncktho . . . its ſpread wings mea- 

* {ured ſeven feet and a half... In diſſection we found, under 


* the fleſhy panicle, very delicate membranes which enveloped the 


* whole body, which folding differently, formed many conſidera- 
* ble ſinuſes, particularly between the thighs and the belly, be- 


© Ween the wings and the ribs, and under the craw ; ſome were 
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to the bones and the pipes of the quills. In the 


axillary ſinuſes, whence it inſinuates into the 


the feathers are rooted; theſe veſicles are in- 
flated to ſuch a degree, that on preſſing the bo- 


the fingers. During expiration, the air compreſ- 
ed in the breaſt paſſes into the ſinuſes, and thence 


ture: by blowing into the zrachea arteria, we 
may even make the courſe of the air ſenſible to 
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ſpread under the ſkin hath the OY bog 
of the Pelican. It may even be faid that this i 
a general fact, more conſpicuous indeed in the 
caſe of the Pelican, but which obtains in al 
birds, and which M. Lory, a celebrated and 
learned phyfician at Paris, has demonſtrated hy 
tracing the communication from the atmoſphere 


Pelican, the air paſſes from the breaſt into the 


veſicles of the thick and ſwelled cellular mem- 
brane which covers the muſcles and envelopes 
the whole body, under the membrane in which 


dy, the air is obſerved to eſcape every way under 


ſpreads into all the veſicles of the cellular tex- 


We may conceive therefore how | 


« ſo wide as to-admit the two fingers ; theſe great finuſes divided 
into many little ducts, which by perpetual ſubdiviſion ran into 
« an endleſs multitude of ramifications, which were perceptible only | 
« by the bubbles of air which inflated them; inſomuch that, pre 
« ſing the body of this bird, one heard a little noiſe like that pro- 
« duced. by preſſing the membranous parts of an animal which ha 


« diſcovered the communication of theſe membranes with ths 


tam. ix. p. 311. 
much 
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much the Pelican may enlarge its volume with- 
out increaſing its weight, and how much this 
muſt facilitate the flight of this great bird. 
| The fleſh of the Pelican needed not to have 
been forbidden among the Jews as unclean; for 
it condemns itſelf by its bad taſte, its marſhy 
ſmell, and its oily fat, though ſome navigators 
| have eaten of it K. 


„ Their fleſh 1s better chan that of boobies « or man of wer 
1 birds,” IN? | 


[4] Specific ekmutter of the Pelican, Riad; Ones: 
lt is white, and its throat furniſhed with a pouch,” 


VARIETIES of the PELICAN. 


y W3 have obſerved in many articles of this 
J Natural Hiſtory, that in general the ſpe- 
© cies of the large birds, like thoſe of the large 
| quadrupeds, exiſt ſingle, detached, and almoſt 
E without varieties; that they alſo appear every- 
here the ſame; whereas under each genus or 
in cach family of ſmall animals, and eſpecially 
in thoſe of the little birds, there is a multitude 
of breeds more or leſs akin to the parent ſtock, 
and which have improperly been denominated _ 
W./ccics. That term, and the metaphyſical no- 
| tion which it involves, often withdraws us from 
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ferred to their primary trunk. The oftrich 
the caſſowary, the condor, the ſwan, all the 
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WV have already remarked, that the plumage 


278 BROWN PELICAN. 
the true knowledge of the ſhades of nature i 
her productions, much more than the names c 
varieties, of breeds, and of families. But this 
lineage, which is loſt amidſt the collatery 
branches in the ſmall ſpecies, maintains itſelf 
among the large ones; for they admit of fey 
varieties only, which may always be eaſily te. 


birds of the firſt magnitude, have few or no yz. 
rieties in their ſpecies. 'Thoſe which may he 
reckoned the ſecond order in bulk or ſtrength, 
ſuch as the crane, the ſtork, the pelican, the 
albatroſs, admit of only a ſmall number of theſe 
varieties, which in the Pelican may be reduced 
to two. Bs 


* 


The BROWN PELICAN, 


FIRST FARIETY. 


Pelecanus Fuſcus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Onocrotalus Fuſcus. Brill. | 
The Pelican of America, Ellis and Edwards. 
The Dujiy Pelican. Pennant. = 


Y of the Pelican is ſubject to vary, and that 
according to the age, it is more or leſs * 


* 
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and tinged with a little roſe- colour: it ſeems to 
vary alſo from circumſtances, for it is ſome- 
| times mixed with gray and black. Theſe dif- 
ſerences have been remarked between indivi- 
| duals which undoubtedly belonged to the ſame 
ſpecies *, But theſe intermingled colours are 
© little removed from a general gray or brown 
caſt, that Klein has not heſitated to aſſert poſi- 
| tively that the brown and white pelicans are 
- only varieties of the ſame ſpecies. Sir Hans 
Sloane, who had carefully obſerved the Brown 
| Pelicans. of America, confefles alſo that they 
appeared to be th; ſame with the white peli- 
© cans. Oviedo, ſpeaking of the pelicans with a 
| cinereous plum age which occur on the rivers of 
the Antilles, remarks.” that ſome of them are of 
WE 2 very fine white T. We are inclined to think 
chat the brown colour is the garb of the young 
| ones; for the Brown Pelicans have generally 
been found to be ſmaller than the white. Thoſe 
ſeen near Hudſon's Bay were alſo ſmaller and of 
a duſky caſt T; ſo that their white is not oc- 
| cationed by the ſeverity of the climate, The 
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| * « Some had their plumage entirely white, with the light and 
tranſparent caſt of fleſh-colour, except the wings, whoſe great 
J © quills had a tinge of gray and black ; the others were of a much 
more decided fleſh or roie-colour.” Memoires de I Academie des 
W crces, &c. The Pelican killed on the lake of Albufera had its 
back of a blackih gray. Journal Politique, &c. 

I Hiſt, Gen. des Voy. 70m. xili. p. 228. 


= | <lis, and 7Hiſt. Gen. des Voy. tam. xiv. þ. 663; and tom. xv. 
208. 
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280 BROWN PELICAN. 


ſame variety of colour is obſerved in the hot 
countries of the ancient continent. Sonner, 
after having deſcribed two pelicans of the Phi. 
lippine iſlands, the one brown and the othe; 
roſe- colour, expreſſes a ſuſpicion, as we do, that 
he had only viewed the ſame bird at different 
ages. And what confirms our opinion, Briſſon 
| has given a Philippine pelican, which ſeems 9 
form the intermediate ſhade, being not entirely 
gray or brown, but having only the wings and 
part of the back of that colour, and the reſt 
white *. 


2 Above gray cinereous, below white, the rump of the ſane 
* colour; the head and neck bright whitiſh, with a longitudinal 
* bar on the upper part of the neck, variegated with brown and 
_« whitiſh; the greater wing-quills cinereous blackith, the tail. 
4 quills cinereous white, their ſhafts acki the ter ones 
bright white at their origin. ” 


[A] Specific character of the Pelecanus Fuſcus : © It is ahh- 
brown, its primary vang-quills + bl Ack, its chroat furniſhed witha | 
« . ” | 


: (a 1 


The INDENTED-BILLED 
PELICAN. * 


SECOND YVARIETY. 


Pelecanus-Thagus, Gmel. 

Onccrotalus Roſtra Denticulato. Brill. 

Onocrotalus Mexicanus Dentatus. Hernandez, _ 
The Saws-billed Pelican *. Lach. | 


[ the indenting of the bill of this Mexican 
Pelican be natural and regular, like that of 
the bill of the merganſer and ſome other birds, 
this particular character would ſuffice to confti- 
tute a different ſpecies, though Briſſon gives it 
only as a variety: but if this indenting be 
formed by the accidental chipping of the edges 
of the bill, as we have remarked in the bill of 
certain calaos, the accidental difference deſerves 
not even to be admitted as a variety; and we 
jean more to this opinion, as Hernandez men- 
tions the common pelican and the Indented- 
billed Pelican as inhabiting the ſame places. 
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The CORMORANT. 


Lz Cokmoran. Buff. 


Pelecanus-Carbo, Linn. and Gmel. 
Phalacrocorax. Geſner and Briſſon. 

Morex. Geſn. and Aldrov. | 

Carbo Aguaticus. Geſner. 

Corus Aquaticus. W Aldrov, Johnf. &c, * 


HE name of this bird was formerly pro- 
"nounced cormaran or cormarim, being 18 


tracted from corvus marinus or ſca- raven + : the 
Greeks ſtiled it the bald-raven. Yet it — 

bles the raven in nothing but its black plumage, 
and even this is downy, and of a lighter ſhade. 


The Cormorant is a pretty large bird with 


: * In Greek PEN. from VHS bald, 4 3 0 
raven. The Spaniſh name Cxervo Calvo has the ſame fignifica- 


tion: and the notion of water or /ea-raven is implied in modem 


Latin, in Italian, in German, and Sileſian, by the appellations of 


Corvus Aquaticus, Corvo Marino, Waſſer - Rabe, See - Rabe. In 


Swediſh it is termed Hafts-tjaeder : in Norwegian Sary; and in 


the iſle of Feroe Hupling : in Poliſh Krukwodny. ,.In ſome of the 


French provinces it is ſtiled Crot-Peſcherot, or Dirt-fiſper. 


+ Caius, or Dr. Kay, in Geſner, conjectures, that cormorant is a 
corruption of corvorant, coruus vorans, or devouring raden: and 
Pennant and Latham have adopted corvorant. But it is doubtful 


whether, for the ſake of a ſpecious etymology, we ſhould alter 2 


word of fuch common uſe in our language: the derivation aſſigned 
in the text is beſides more probable.—7. | 
webbed 
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CORMORANT. 283 


_ webbed feet, which Wim and dives with equal 
facility, and devours multitudes of fiſh: it is 
nearly of the bulk of the gooſe, of a narrower 
form, rather thin than thick, and lengthened 


by a large tail more ſpread than uſual in the 


aquatic birds; this tail conſiſts of fourteen ſtiff 
feathers like thoſe of the woodpecker's tail; 
they are black gloſſ led with green, like almoſt all 


the reſt of the plumage : the back is waved with 


black feſtoons on a brown ground; but theſe 


| ſhades vary in different individuals, for Salerne 


 fays, that the colour of the plumage is ſome- 


times a greeniſh black : all of them have two 


white ſpots on the outſide of the legs; with a 
white gorget, which embraces the top of the 
neck like a chin-piece : there are white feathery 

filaments like briſtles, ſtuck on the top of he 


neck and the upper part of the head, if which 
the front and the ſides are bald *: a ſkin, alſo 
naked, clothes the under ſide of the bill, which 


is ſtraight to the point, where it is bent into . 


very thatp hook. 


The e, is one of the few birds which 


nave four toes connected together by a ſingle 
piece of membrane. We might thence infer 


that it is a very great ſwimmer; yet it remains 


leſs in the water than many other aquatic birds, 


„ Some animals are naturally bald, as the oſtriches and the 
„water ravens, which thence Wenne their Greck name.“ Plin. 
lb. ii. 38. * | 
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CORMORANT. 


whoſe ſoles are neither ſo continuous nor ſo 
broad: it frequently flies and perches on trees. 
Ariſtotle aſcribes this habit to it alone of all the 
palmiped birds * ; but it is common to the pe. 
lican, the booby, the frigate, the anhinga, and 
the tropic bird; and what is ſingular, theſe birds, 
together with it, form the ſmall number of the 
aquatic ſpecies which have the four toes con- 
_ nected by continuous membranes. This coin- 
cidence has induced modern ornithologiſts to 
range five or fix birds under the generic name 
of pelican T. But the analogy muſt be ſtrained 
for the ſake of a ſcholaſtic generalization ; when, 
from the reſemblance of a ſingle part, the fame 
appellation is given to ſpecies fo different from 
each other as that of the tropic bird, for inſtance, 
and that of the common pelican. 
The Cormorant is ſo dextrous in fiſhing, and 
ſo voracious, that when it viſits a pool, it com- 
mits alone more havoc than a whole flock of 
other piſcivorous birds, Fortunately, it reſides 
almoſt conſtantly on the ſca-ſhores, and ſeldom 
occurs in inland countries T. As it can remain 
a long time plunged 8. and ſwims under water 


284 


Hi. e lib. viii. 3. PEE 
+ Klein and Linnzus have formed this family. The Cormo- 
rant there figures, under the appellation nr carb; the fri. 
gate, under that of pelecanus aguilus, & c. . 
| 1 * On the 27th of January (1779) a Cormorant was brought 
« to me, which was juſt killed on the ſide of the river Ouche: it 
6 had perched on a willow. 1 Eatratt of a . from NM. Hebert. 
F Schwenckfeld, 
with 
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with the rapidity of a dart, its prey ſcarce ever 
eſcapes, and it almoſt always emerges holding a 


fi acroſs in its bill: to ſwallow the victim it 


employs a ſingular expedient; it toſſes up the fiſh 
in the air, and dextrouſly catches the head in fall- 
ing, ſo that the fins lie flat and favour the paſſage 
down the throat, while the membranous {kin that 


lines the under fide of its bill ſtretches to admit 


the whole body of the fiſh, which is often very 
large in proportion to the neck of the bird. 

In ſome countries, as in China, and formerly 
in England *, the ikill of the Cormorant in fiſh- 


ing was turned to profit: for, by buckling a ring 
about the lower part of its neck, to prevent de- 
glutition, and accuſtoming it to return with its 


acquiſitions in its bill to its maſter, it was made, 
ſo to ſay, a domeſtic fiſher. On the rivers of 


China, the Cormorants, thus buckled, are perched 
on the prows of the boats, and on a ſignal being 


given, by ſtriking the water with an oar, they 
plunge into that element, and quickly emerge 


with a fiſh, which is taken out of their bill; as 


this toil is continued, till its maſter, ſatisfied with 
the earnings, looſens its collar, and permits it to 
fiſh for its own account +. 

Hunger alone gives activity to the Cormo- 
rant; it becomes lazy and ſluggiſh after its ap- 


petite is glatted. It inclines to fat, and unn 


4 According to Lynceus in Willughby. 


| + Nieremberg. Voyage à la Chine, par de F eynes: Paris, 1630, 
5. 173. Hiſt, Gen. des . tom. vi. p. 221. 
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CORMORANT. 
it has a very ſtrong ſmell, and an unpleaſant 
taſte, it is not always deſpiſed by ſailors, to whom 
the ſimpleſt and coarſeſt fare is often more deli. 
cious than the moſt wok eva viands to our deli. 
cate palates *. 

The Cormorant occurs in the remoteſt lat. 
tudes; in the Philippines +, in New Holland t, 
and even in New Zealand d. In the bay of Gal. 
dana there is an iſland ſtiled the Land of Cormo- 
rants\|, becauſe it is covered, as it were, with 
theſe birds. They are not leſs common in other 
gh near the Cape of Good Hope. Some- 
* times flocks,” ſays the Viſcount de Querhotnt, 

are ſeen of two or three hundred in the road | 
„ off the Cape. They are not timid; which | 
is no doubt becauſe they are little moleſted. | 
They are naturally indolent: I have ſeen 
them reſt fix hours on the buoys of our an- 
« chors. Their bill is furniſhed below with a 
ſkip of a fine orange colour, which extends 
under the throat a few lines, and dilates at 
« pleaſure. The iris is of a fine light green; 


8 


£4 


6c 


* « Their fleſh has an is rank fiſhy taſte; however it is 
„pretty good, being very fat.” Dampier.—“ We killed a great 
e number of Cormorants, which we ſaw perched on their neſts in 
© the trees, and which were roaſted or dreſſed in a ſtove, and af- 

« forded us excellent dithes.” Cook's Firſt Voyage. 
+ It is there called Colocolo. See Philoſ. Tranſ. No Nh and 
Hiſt. Gen. des Voy, tom. x. p. 412. 
9 Cook. 

& Ibid, 

* Flacourt. 


CORMORANT. 


the pupil black; the orbit edged with a violet 
« ſkin: the tail is formed like that of the wood- 
« pecker, containing fourteen hard ſharp quills, 
« The old ones are entirely black; but the 
« young ones are all gray the firſt year, and 
« have not the orange {kin under the bill. — 
„They were all very fat *. 

The Cormorants are alſo very numerous in 
Senegal, according to M. Adanſon +. They 
| ſeem alſo to be the Platons of the iſland Mauri- 


tins, as deſcribed y_ the —— —— FE and, 


* Remarks made in 1774. by the Viſcount de Qerhoin, of h his 


_ majeſty's navy. 


+ « We arrived on the 8th October at Lamnai (a little iſland of 


« the Niger); the trees were there covered with ſuch a prodigious 
« multitude of Cormorants, that the Laptots, in leſs than half an 
« hour, filled a canoe with young ones which had been taken by the 
hand, or felled with flicks, and with old ones, of which ſevera! 
« dozens fell at every ſhot.” Voyage au Senegal, p. 89. 

{1 © On a rock, near the iſland Mauritius, came birds which we 


called Platons (Pluto's), becauſe they are entirely black like ra- 


vens; they have alto nearly the ſame ſhape and fize, but their 
* bill is longer, and hooked at the end; their foot is that of the duck : 

« theſe birds live fix months of the year at ſea; thoſe in the neigh- 
*« bourhood repaired to our rock, where they hatched, They have 
« acry as ſtrong almoſt as the lowing ofa calf, and they make a great 
* noiſe in the night. During the day they were very ſtill, and ſo 


tame that they ſuffered us to take the eggs from under them with- 
out ſtirring; they lay in holes of the moſt projecting rock that 


40 they can find. Theſe birds are very fat, and ill-taſted, unwhole- 
« ſome, and abominably ſtinking. Though their eggs are hardly 
better than their fleſh, we ate them in neceſſity ; they are white, 
«and as large as thoſe of our hens; when theſe were taken, they 
« retired into their holes, and fought with each other, till they 
were all over bloody.” Foyage d. Frangois Leguat; dmiterdam, 
1708, tum. ii. pp. 45, 46 50 
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what is ſingular, they ſupport alike the heat of 


| however, that the ſevere winters of the northern 


been obſerved to retire in autumn to Lake Bai. 


Kamtſchatka, well deſcribed by Kraſcheninicoff , 
and indicated in the fabulous relation of the 


and Steller avers, that they ſound day and night 


trumpet. 


craggy rocks, from which they often fall to the | 
ground during their ſleep, and then become the | 
prey of the foxes, which are ever on the watch. In 
the day- time, the Kamtſchadales ſearch for their 


that climate and the cold of Siberia. It appears, 


regions oblige them to migrate : for thoſe which 
in ſummer inhabit the lakes in the neighbourhood 
of Selenginſkoi, where they are called baclans, have 


kal *, there to ſpend the winter. The fame mutt 


be the caſe with the ouriles, or Cormorants of 


Kamtſchadales, who ſay that theſe birds have | 
bartered their tongue with the wild goats, for the | 
tufts of white briſtles on their neck and thighs g: 
yet is it falſe that theſe birds have no tongue; 


with a voice like the note of a little hoarſe 


Theſe Cormorants of Kamiſchatka paſs the 
night, gathered in flocks, on the projections of 


2 « The inhabitants of theſe cantons believe that when tue bac- | 


laut make their neſts on the top of a tree, it grows dry; in fat, WM 
r we ſaw that all the trees where were neſts of theſe birds had wi- 


< thered; but perhaps they chuſe trees already decayed.” Os; 
Voyage en Siberie, tom. i. p. 244. | 
+ Hiſt, Gen. des Voy. tom. xix. p. 272. 
1 Idem. tom. i. Pp. 272. 5 1 
. = eggs, 


eggs, at the riſk of tumbling upon the precipices, 
or daſhing into the ſea. And to catch the birds 


end of a rod: the heavy, indolent Cormorant, 

when once ſeated, cares not to ſtir, but only turns 

| his head from right to left to avoid the nooſe, 
which is at laſt ſlipped on his neck. 

| The head of the Cormorant is ſenſibly flat 


very much forward, and near the corners of the 
bill, whoſe ſubſtance 1s very hard, and ſhining 


fidewiſe ; the middle nail is ſerrated interiorly, 
like that of the heron ; the pinions are very long, 

but clothed with ſhort quills, which makes it fly 

heavily, as Schwenckfeld obſerves. This natu- 

raliſt is the only perſon who aſſerts that he ſaw 
a particular little bone, which riſing behind the 

cranium, deſcends in form of a thin blade, and is 

inſerted into the muſcles of the neck. 


[A] el character of the 6 Pelecanus Carts : « [ts 
tail is rounded, its body black, its head ſomewhat creſted.” It 
makes its neſt with ſticks, ſea- weed, graſs, &c. and lays fx or ſeven, 
eggs, which are white and of an oblong ſhape. 


themſelves, they faſten a running knot to the 


—— en — _ 
— — — — — 


like that of moſt diving birds; its eyes are placed 


ke bam; the {ef ire Black; tort, and very 
ſtrong 5 the tar ſus 1s very broa d, 4 
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Pelecanus Graculas. Linn. and Gmel. | 
j! | |  Phalacrocorax Minor. Brill. of 
OO Cr Aw, | RE : 
The Shag, or Crane. Ray and Will. ord 
+ E heavineſs or rather indolence natural to coy 
all the Cormorants, is ſtill more remark- ” 
„ able in the preſent; which has, for that reaſon, lag 
| been ſtyled the Shag or Ninny { Niais ou Nigaud). * 
1 This ſpecies is not leſs diffuſed than the for- WM .. 
it mer: it occurs particularly in the iſlands and the mit 
1 extremities of the ſouthern continents. Cook WM 
| and Forſter found it on the iſland of Georgia; _ 
= which, though not inhabited, and almoſt inacceſ- the 
1 ſible by man, is ſtocked with theſe little Cormo- 15 
oþ lants, which ſhare the domain with the penguins, WM 
i and lodge among the tufts of ruſhy gras, the | pr 
1 only vegetable production in that dreary tract. Wi 
0 Staten- land is ſimilar, and contains likewiſe great | 8 
= numbers of birds. An iſland in the Straits of WW 1 
| We Magellan was ſo full of them, that Captain Cook | W 
; % called it Shag Hand. It is in theſe extremities ak 

| 07.06. The Little Cormorant, or - Simpleton. 22 of | 
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of the globe that nature, benumbed with cold, 


has allowed five or fix ſpecies {till to ſubſiſt, the 
laſt inhabitants of the territories invaded by the 


progreſs of refrigeration : they live in calm apa- 
thy, the gloomy prelude of the eternal filence 


which ſoon will there eſtabliſh its iron reign &. 


8 


» The gradual refrigeration of the earth is a favourite hypotheſis 
of our ingenious author. He had ſuppoſed that a comet, reeling in 


its eccentric orbit, daſhed againſt the ſun, and ſtruck off that ignit- 
ed matter, which, gathering into globes and recovering from diſ- 


order, formed our planetary ſyſtem. H- made a great many ex- 


periments with heated metallic balls of different diameters, to diſ- 


cover their rate of cooling: and in his Epochs of Nature, the moſt 


fanciful of all his works, he transferred theſe deductions to the globe 1 
of the earth; he poetically delineated its condition at the various 
ſtages of cooling ; and he predicted the glacial cruſt, which, in pro- 


ceſs of ages, will impriſon old ocean. 
But this account of the formation of the world ; 1 totally i incon- 


ſtent with the eſtabliſned laws of motion; and even were it ad- 
mitted, it would only remove the difficulty a ſingle ſtep; ; for how 
vas the comet produced? The experiments with heated balls are 


inconcluſive. Bodies have no natural tendency to cool, any more 
than to heat: they only maintain an equality of temperature with 
the ſurrounding matter. In ordinary caſes, cooling is produced 
by the ſucceſſive application of different portions of air to the hot 


ſurface, A body colder than the atmoſphere would in the ſame 
manner be heated. In the exhauſted receiver of an air-pump, the 


progreſs of heating or cooling is much flower; and could a perfect 
vacuum be obtained, there is every reaſon to think that a body would 
for ever retain the ſame temperature, The earth would therefore 
preſerve perpetually its heat; and even though we ſhould ſuppoſe it 
to be environed with a ſfabils æther (which is altogether improba- 
ble) the communication of this heat to other planets or ſyſtems 


would be extremely flow and imperceptible. Nay, if there be any 
icrence, the earth is growing warmer, by the inceſſant abſorption 


of the ſun's rays: yet ſo vaſtis its maſs, that this effect will not much 
exceed a degreci ina thouſand years. Hiſtory ſeems to corroborate this 
U 2 ; L | | conjecture, 


* 
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« One is aſtoniſhed,” ſays Captain Cook, « at 


„ retired. We have ſeen all theſe animals in- 
_ * termingled and walking together, like cattle 
or poultry in a um- Judd, without offering 
e the leaſt injury to each other.“ 


frozen, the Shags breed in the ragged ſides of 


ocean. In ſome parts, their neſts are found 


of the coarſe graſs which we have mentioned. 
There they inhabit, collected in thouſands: the 


« the peace which prevails in this land. The 
« animals that inhabit it would ſeem to hae 
« formed a league not to diſturb their mutual 
« tranquillity. The ſea-lions occupy the greateſ 
part of the coaſt; the white bears reſide in 
« the interior part of the iſland; and the Shag 
% lodge in the loftieſt rocks: the penguins ſettle 
« where they have eaſieſt communication with 
« the ſea; and the other birds chuſe places more 


In theſe dreary waſtes, naked, and almoſt 
rocks, or the projecting cliffs that overhang the 


among ſmall patches, of flags, or in the tall tufts 


report of a muſket does not diſperſe them ; they 
only rife a few feet, and alight again into their 
neſts. Nor need we uſe fire- arms, for they maj 


conjecture. Witneſs the ancient and modern ſtate of Italy, a coun- 
try which has remained nearly in the ſame fate of cultivation. 
With regard to the huge bones dug up in Siberia, and believed io 
be thoſe of the elephant, "which? 15 a native of hot climates, they pto- 
bably belong to ſome animal whoſe ſ pecies is now extin&, Such at 
leaſt was the deciſion of the celebrated Dr. Hunter, upon examining 
the bones found near the Ohio, i in the back parts of North Ame- 
rica. . 


9 ; 2 f 


be felled with ſticks, and yet their companions 
will not be alarmed, or endeavour to eſcape from 
the maſſacre. Their fleſh, eſpecially that of the 
young ones, is pretty good food. 

Theſe birds do not {tray far into the ſea, and 
ſeldom loſe fight of land. Like the penguins, 
they are clothed with a very thick plumage, 
| well adapted to guard againſt the ſevere and 
| continual cold of the frozen regions which they 
| inhabit. Forſter ſeems to admit ſeveral ſpecies 

or varieties of this bird ; but as he does not ſuf- 
| ficiently diſtinguiſh them, and as the different 
| mode of neſtling on tufts or in the crevices of 
rocks is ifa dci to diſcriminate the ſpecies, 
| we ſhall deſcribe only the common Shag known 


in our climates. 


They are pretty numerous on the. coaſt of 
Cornwal and in the Iriſh ſea, particularly on the 
Ile of Man *. They are found alſo on the 


W ſhores of Pruſſia +, and in Holland F near Se- 


venhuis, where they breed on tall trees. Wil- 
| lughby ſays, that they ſwim with their body 
| entirely immerſed, and only their head out of 
| the water; and that they are as nimble and alert 
in that Semen as they are ſluggiſh on land, and 
eſcape the ſhot by diving the inſtant they per- 
| ceive the flaſh. In general, the Shag has the 
ame natural habits with thoſe of the cormo- 
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Ray. | + Klein, 1 Ray, - 
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rant *, which it reſembles in its figure and in 
its Pg : the difference conſiſts in this, that 
its body and limbs are ſmaller and more lender, 
its plumage brown under the body, its throat 
not naked, and that there are only twelve quill 
in the tail T“. 

Some ornithologiſts have ſtiled the Shag the 


* d jay but this is as little Proper as the 
vulgar appellation of water raven given to the 


cormorant. The palmiped jays which Captain 


Wallis met with in the Pacific Ocean I are 


+ 


probably a ſpecies of Shag; and to it we ſhall | 


alſo refer the handſome cormorants of which 
Captain Cook ſaw large flocks neſtled in ſmall 


cavities, which theſe birds ſeemed to have wi- 
dened for themſelves in a rock of ſchiſt, whose 


broken ſides terminate New Zealand. 
The interior organization of the Shag pr pre- 


ſents many curious particulars, which we ſhall | 
extract from the obſervations of the Academi- | 
cians. A bony ring embraces the 7zrachea ar. 
teria above the bifurcation : the pylorus is not 
. inſerted at the bottom of the ſtomach as uſual, | 


but opens into the middle of that ventrick, 
leaving one - half hanging below; and thi 


lower part is very fleſhy and muſcular, ſo as to 


„ To ſwallow a fiſh it toſſes it into the air, and catches with | 


«its bill the head foremoſt, We have ſeen it perform this ma. 


* nceuvre with ſuch addreſs, that it never miſſed.” Ancient Mes 
moires de l Academie des Sciences, tom. iii. partie 3 pe 14 


+ Ray and Willughby. 
1 In latitude 2. degrees 50 minutes north. 
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force up by its contraction the food to the ori- 
ce of the pylorus : if we blow into the &/0- 
phagus, it ſwells and appears a continuation of 
the ſtomach, which otherwiſe is ſeparated from 
it by a narrow ring: the inteſtines are incloſed 
in an epiploon, well lined with fat, of the con- 
iftence of tallow ; this fact is an exception to 
what Pliny ſays in general of oviparous animals, 
that they have no epiploon “. The ſhape of 
the kidnies is ſingular; they are not parted into 
three lobes, as in other birds, but jagged like a 
cock's comb on their convex portion, and di- 
vided from the reſt of the lower belly by a 
membrane which inveſts them : the cornea of 
the eye is of a bright red, and the cryſtalline ap- 
proaches the ſpherical form, as in fiſh : the baſe 
of the bill is furniſhed with a red ſkin, which 
alſo ſurrounds the eye: the aperture of the noſ- 
trils is ſo narrow a flit as to have eſcaped ob- 
ſervers, who have aſſerted, that the cormorants, 
both the greater and the leſſer, want the noſ- 
trils: the greateſt toe in theſe two ſpecies is the 
outer, compoſed of five phalanges, the next one 
containing three, the third three, and the laſt, 
| which is the ſhorteſt, only two: the feet are of 
a ſhining black, and armed with pointed nails : 
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* Lib. ii. 37. 


+ M. Perrault 1 ſeriouſly the fable of Geſuer, POR ſays, 
tat there is a kind of cormorant which has a membranous foot, 


with which it ſwims, and another whoſe toes are naked, with * : 
it {eizes its * 
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under the feathers there is a very fine down, 
as thick as that of the ſwan; ſmall filky fe. 
thers, cloſe like velvet, cover the head; from 
which Perrault infers, that the cormorant is not 


the bald raven, phalacrocorax, of the ancient, 
But he ought to have qualified this affertion, 
having himſelf obſerved before, that on the ſea- 
| ſhores there occurs a great cormorant different 


from the ſmall cormorant or ſhag : and this 


bald-headed great cormorant is, as we have ſeen, 


the true phalacrocorax of the ancients, 


[A] | Specific character of the Shag, Pelecanus-Graculus : © [ty 
e tail is rounded; its body black, below brown; it has twelve 
| te wing-quills,” | | e Me 
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The SEA SWALLOWS, 


Le HIRONDELLEs DE MER. Buff. 


O* the multitude of names * transferred for 
the moſt part improperly from the land 
animals to thoſe of the ſea, a few have been 
happily applied ; ſuch as that of the Swallow, 
given to a ſmall family of piſcivorous birds, 
which reſemble our ſwallows by their long 
| wings and forked tail, and by their continual 
| circling on the ſurface of the water. As the 
land ſwallows flutter ſwiftly in the fields or 
round our dwellings in ſearch of winged inlets, 
ſo the Sea Swallows circle and glance rapidly on 
| the liquid plains, and nimbly ſnatch the little 
| fiſh which play on the ſarface. Such reſem- 
blance in the form and habits of theſe two 
kinds of birds might, in ſome meaſure, juſtify 
| their receiving the ſame appellation : yet they 
differ eſſentially in the ſhape of their bill, and 
the ſtructure of their feet. The Sea Swallows 
have ſmall membranes ſhrunk between their 


* In German & Schavalbe in Swediſh, and the other northern 


languages, Taern, Terns, Stirn; whence Turner derives the name 


"wg adopted by nomenclators to diſtinguiſh this ow of 
birds. 


tocs, 
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toes, which are not adapted. for ſwimming #, 
for nature ſeems to have beſtowed on theſe 
birds only the power of their wings, which are 
| extremely long, and ſcooped like thoſe of the 
ik common fwallows. They likewiſe glide and 
ith circle, ſink and riſe in the air, croſſing and en. 
ll twining their various irregular track in a thou- 
9 fand directions 4; their flight is impelled by 
{i ſtarts of momentary caprice, and led by the 
Ut ſudden glimpſe of their fugitive prey. They 
_” ſnatch the victim on wing, or alight only T 
moment on the ſurface ; for they are averſe to 
ſwim, though their kalfywebbed feet might con- 
tribute to that purpoſe. They refide commonly 
s on the fea-ſhores, and frequent alſo lakes and 
= great rivers. The Sea Swallows, in flying, 
| ſcream loud and fhrill like the martins, eſpe- 
_ cially when, i in calm weather, they riſe to a great I 
| height in the air, or when they congregate i in 

1 ſummer to make diſtant excurſions, but parti- 
cularly in the breeding ſeaſon, at which time 
j they are more than ever reſtleſs and clamorous, 
5 . perpetually redoubling their motions and their 
j crics : and as they are always extremely nume- 
Ds rous, we can hardly, without being f ſtunned 899 


Hence Aldrovandus, looking upon the Sea Swallows as little 
gulls, diſtinguiſhes them by the name of cloven-footed gulls, lib, 
ix. 10. de laris fiſſipedibus, 
+ „Sailors call thoſe nimble birds found at 121 croiſcurs (craſers) 


« when they are large; goelettes when they are ſmall. 50  Remaris I 
made by the V1 ww” de Querhoent, | 
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the noiſe, approach the ſhore, where they have 
diſooſed their eggs or collected their young. 
They arrive in flocks on our weſtern coaſts in 


the beginning of May *: moſt of them remain 
without quitting the beach; others advance 
farther, and following the rivers, ſeek the lakes 


and the large pools . Every where they live 


on ſmall fiſh, and ſometimes they even ſnap 


winged inſects in the air. The report of fire- 


arms does not intimidate them, and this fignal 


of danger, ſo far from GY them off, ſeems 


rather to attract them; for the inſtant the 
fowler hits one of a flock, the reſt croud about 
their wounded companion, and drop with it to 
the ſurface of the water. The land ſwallows 
are likewiſe remarked to gather at the noiſe of 


a gun, or at leaſt they are not frighted away. 


Does not this habit proceed from a blind ſecu- 
rity? Birds that are hurried inceſſantly with a 
rapid flight, are more incautious than ſuch as 


ſquat in the furrows or perch on the trees; they 
have not learnt, like theſe, to obſerve and diſ- 
tinguiſh us, and to fly from their moſt dange- 
rous enemies. 


The feet of the Sea Swallows differ not 8 


thoſe of the land ſwallows, except that they are 
ſemi-palmated; for in both they are very ſmall 


Obſervation made on thoſe of Picardy, by M. Baillon. 
3 As that of Indre, near Dieuze in Lorraine, which, including 
its its windings and inlets, + is ſeven n in commu.” 
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and ſhort, and unfit for walking. The pointeg 


nails which arm the toes ſeem not more neceſ. 
fary to the Sea Swallow than to the land one, 
fince theſe birds equally ſeize the prey with the 
bill: that of the Sea Swallow 1s ſtraight, ta- 
pered to a point, ſmooth, not indented, and flat 
at the fides. The wings are ſo long, that the 
bird when at reſt ſeems incumbered by them, 
and in the air appears all wing. But if this 
great power of flight makes the Sea Swallow an 
inhabitant of the air, it has other properties that | 
_ diſtinguiſh it as an inhabitant of the water: for, 
beſides the ſcalloped membrane between the 
toes, a ſmall portion of the leg, as in almoſt all 
the aquatic birds, is bare, and the body is co- 
vered with a thick and very cloſe down. 
This family of Sea Swallows includes a num- 
ber of ſpecies, moſt of which have croſſed the 
ocean, and ſtocked its ſhores. They are found 
| ſpread from the ſeas, the lakes *, and the great 
rivers & of the north, as far as the vaſt bounda- 
ries of the Southern Ocean | ; and they occur | 
Pg in 
Even their name taern or zerns, in the northern languages, ſig· 
nifies lake. | 
+ Gmelin ſays, that he ſaw innumerable flocks of them on tie 
| Feniſea, near Mangaſea in Siberia. Voyage en Siberie, tom, ii. p. 56, 
t Captain Cook ſaw Sea Swallows near the arqueſas, which 
are iſlands ſeen by Mendana.—The ſame navigator was attended 
by theſe birds from the Cape of Good Hope to the 41ſt degree of 
ſouth latitude.— Captain Wallis met with them in the 27th degree 
of latitude and the 106th degree of weſt longitude, on the great 


South, Sea.“ The low iſlands within the tropics, and the whole * 
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in almoſt all the intermediate regions ® We 
{hall adduce the proofs in . the — 


ent ſpe cies. 


« the Archipetigs which webe Otaheite, are filled with 


« flights of Sea Swallows, boobies, frigats, &c.” Forſter.— 
« The Sea Swallows rooſt under the buſhes in Otaheite ; Mr. 


« Forſter, in an excurſion before ſun-rife, took ſeveral that were 


« ſleeping along the road.“ Cook. 


Sea Swallows are found in the Philippines, i in Guiana, and 
Aſcenſion. We may recognize them in Dampier's deſcription of 
birds which he met with near New Guinea. “On the 3oth of July, 
all the birds which had hitherto accompanied us, quitted the 
« veſſel; but we ſaw others of a different kind, which were as large 


« as lapwings, with a gray plumage, the ſpace about their eyes 
« black, their bill red and pointed, their wings long, and their tail 


„ forked as in ſwallows.” “ On the 13th of July 1773, in lati- 


« tude 359 O2, and longitude 25 487, during a violent north-weſt 
« wind, M. de Querhoent ſaw many petrels and Sea Swallows; theſe 

„were at leaſt a half ſmaller than the petrels ; their wings were 
6 very long, and ſhaped like thoſe of our martin: they — keep ” 


ein flocks, and come very near i YOu. 
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The GREAT SEA SWALLO W. 
LE PIERRE-GARIN, ou LA GRANDE Hiro. 
DELLE DE MER DE Nos COTEs, BAV. 
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\ Sterna-Hirundo. Linn, and Gmel. 
I ; | | Sterna Major, Brill. 
Sterna. Geſner, Aldrov. Johnſt. c. 
Laws Hirundo. Kramer. e | 

| Larus Albicans. Marſigli, and Klein. 

| Hirundo Marina Major. Will. and Sibb. 
15 3 The Greater Tern. Pennant, 

| N 5 „ Bon. Conmon Tern 9 : Latham. 
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HIS is the largeſt 8 of Sea Swallo o W 
that appears on our coaſts, being near 
thirteen inches from the end of the bill to that 
of the nails, near ſixteen to the end of the tail, 
and almoſt two feet acroſs the wings: its flen- 
der ſtature, its handſome gray mantle, its black 
cap, and its red bill and feet, conſpire to make 
it a beautiful bird. 


On the return of — theſe Swallows arrive 
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in great flocks on our maritime ſhores, where 
they ſeparate into troops: ſome penetrate into 
the interior provinces, ſuch as the Orleanois *, 
Lorraine +, Alſace , and perhaps farther, fol- 
lowing the courſe of the rivers, and ſettling on 
the lakes and great pools ; but the greater part 
remain on the coaſts, and make long excur- 
ſions into the ſea. Ray obſerves, that they are 
uſually found fifty leagues from the moſt weſt- 
ern part of England, and are even met with 
the whole way to Madeira; and that a vaſt 
multitude reſort to breed on the Salvages, deſert 
iſlets at a ſmall diſtance from the Canaries. : 
On the coaſts of Picardy, theſe birds are 
named pierre garins; they are lively and agile, 
ſays M. Baillon, venturous and ſkilful fiſhers : 
they dart after their prey into the ſea, emerge 
again in an inſtant, and mount to their former 
height in the air. They digeſt the fiſh as 
anickly almoſt as they catch it ; the part which 
touches the bottom of the argh diſſolves 
firſt: the ſame effect is obſerved in herons and 
gulls. So great is the digeſtive power, that the 
Sea Swallow can, after the interval of an hour 


or two, make a ſecond meal. They fight — 


quently, quarrelling about their prey. They 
ſwallow fiſh more than an inch thick, and ſo 


* Salerne. 


+ Lottinger, 


1 On the Rhine near ic Straſburg where hey are called eurer, 
according to Geſner. 


long. 
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long, that the tail projects out of their bill. 
Thoſe that are taken and ſometimes fed in gar. | 
dens &, refuſe not fleſh, which they will not 
touch in the ſtate of liberty. 
Theſe birds pair on their arrival about the 
firſt days of May. Each female drops in a ſmall 
hole on the naked ſand two or three eggs, very 
large in proportion to her bulk. The place 
choſen by them for this purpoſe is always ſcreen. 
ed from the north wind, and fituated below ſome 
downs. If a perſon approach the neſts, the pa- 
rents will ruſh precipitately from aloft, and flut= | 
ter round him with loud reiterated ſcreams of | 
anger and inquietude. 
Their eggs are not all of the ſame colour, 
ſome being very brown, others gray, and others 
almoſt greeniſh : theſe laſt probably belong to 
young pairs; for they are rather ſmaller, and it is 
known that of all birds which have coloured 
eggs, thoſe of old ones are deeper ſtained, rather 
thicker, and leſs pointed than thoſe of young 
ones, eſpecially in their firſt layings. The fe- 
male of this ſpecies covers only during the 
En, or in the day when it rains: at all other 


I have had ſeveral in my garden, where could not keep them 
long, becauſe of the annoyance of their perpetual cries, which were 
« continued even during the night. Theſe captive birds loſt almoſt 
4 entirely their ee e formed to ſport in the air, they feel 
« incumbered on the ground, their ſhort feet hamper them on every 
« gbſlacle they meet.” Extra of a Memoir of M. Baillon, on the 
Common Terns, from which x we take the details of the hiſtory of 
theſe birds. 


. . times 
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times ſhe leaves her eggs to the heat of the 
un. When the ſpring is fine,” M. Baillon 
writes me, © and the incubat.on was begun in 
« warm weather, the three eggs, their uſual 
« number, are hatched in three ſucceſſive 


« days, in the order they were laid; the deve- 


« [opement in the two firſt being forwarded by 


« the influence of the ſolar beams. If the wea- 
ther was rainy or cloudy in the commencement, 


« that effect is not perceived, and the eggs burſt 
« together. The ſame remark has been made 
« with regard to ſea-larks and ſea-pies; and it 


«© may reaſonably be extended to all birds which 


lay on the naked beach. a 
« The young Sea Swallows, when juſt hatch. 


ed, are clothed with a thick down, light gray, 


and ſprinkled with ſome black ſpots on the 
« head and the back. 


„and when the mother comes at night to co- 


ver the unhatched egg, the callow chicks 


* creep under her wings. Theſe maternal cares 


*laſt but a few days; the young aſſemble at 


„ night, and lie cloſe together. Nor do the 
parents long nouriſh them by the bill: with- 
| * out deſcending each time to the ground, they 
* drop, or ſo to ſpeak, rain upon them food : the 
* young ones, now voracious, fight and quarrel 
| * with each other, and ſcream loudly. Yet the 

parents continue to watch them from aloft in 
"the air; a cry which they give as they glide 

vol. VI. =» Xx L along 


Their parents fetch 
them bits of fiſh, particularly liver and gills: 
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long, that the tail projects out of their bill. 

Thoſe that are taken and ſometimes fed in gar. 

dens *, refuſe not fleſh, which they will not 
touch in the ſtate of liberty. 

Theſe birds pair on their arrival about the 

firſt days of May. Each female drops in a ſmall 

hole on the naked ſand two or three eggs, very 
large in proportion to her bulk. The place 
choſen by them for this purpoſe is always ſcreen- 

ed from the north wind, and ſituated below ſome 

downs. If a perſon approach the neſts, the pa- 

rents will ruſh precipitately from aloft, and flut- 
ter round him with loud reiterated ſcreams of 
anger and inquietude. 

Their eggs are not all of the ſame colour, 
ſome being very brown, others gray, and others 
almoſt greeniſh : : theſe laſt probably belong to 
young pairs; for they are rather ſmaller, and it is 
known that of all birds which have coloured 
eggs, thoſe of old ones are deeper ſtained, rather 
thicker, and leſs pointed than thoſe of young 
ones, eſpecially in their firſt layings. The fe- 
male of this ſpecies covers only during the 
na or in the day when it rains : at all other 


„have had ſeveral in my garde whark I could not keep them 
long, becauſe of the annoyance of their perpetual cries, which were 
« continued even during the night. Theſe captive birds loſt almoſt 
ee entirely their e e ; Rnd to ſport in the air, they feel 

<« incumbered on the ground, their ſhort feet hamper them on every 

* obſtacle they meet.” Extra? of a Memoir of M. Baillon, on the 
Common Terns, from which we take * details of the ne þ of 
theſe birds. 


* 


times 
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times ſhe leaves her eggs to the heat of the 
ſun, © When the ſpring is fine, M. Baillon 
writes me,“ and the incubat.on was begun in 
« warm weather, the three eggs, their uſual 
« number, are hatched in three ſucceſſive 
« days, in the order they were laid ; the deve- 
« lopement in the two firſt being forwarded by 
« the influence of the ſolar beams. If the wea- 
« ther was rainy or cloudy in the commencement, 
that effect is not perceived, and the eggs burſt 
« together. The ſame remark has been made 
« with regard to ſea-larks and ſea- pies; and it 
may reaſonably be extended to all birds which 
« lay on the naked beach. 

he young Sea Swallows, when juſt hatch- 
« ed, are clothed with a thick down, light gray, 
and ſprinkled with ſome black fpots on the 
« head and the back. Their parents fetch 
« them bits of fiſh, particularly liver and gills: „ 
and when the mother comes at night to co- 
« yer the unhatched egg, the callow chicks 
creep under her wings. Theſe maternal cares 
laſt but a few devs; the young aſſemble at 
„night, and lie cloſe together. Nor do the 
parents long nouriſh them by the bill: with- 
* out deſcending each time to the ground, they 
7 drop, or ſo to ſpeak, rain upon them food: the 

* young ones, now voracious, fight and quarrel 
* with each other, and ſcream loudly. Yet the 
parents continue to watch them from aloft in 


"the air; a ery which * give as they glide 
dor. M. Lalong 
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e along conveys the alarm, and Inſtantly the | 
ce brood ſquat cloſe on the ſand. It wel be 
« difficult to diſcover them, did not the ſhricks 

of the mother betray the ſpots where they 
„ lurk. They make no effort to eſcape, * 
% may be gathered by the hand like ſtones. 

« They fly not till more than fix weeks after | 
CO « they are hatched, it requiring all that time for 
8 their broad wings to grow; like the land 
« ſwallows, which remain longer in the neſt 
„ than other birds of the ſame ſize, and fall) 
„ out better feathered. The firſt feathers of } 
« the young Terns are light gray on the head, the | 
« back, and the wings; the true colours appear | 
c not till after moulting. But they have all 
s the ſame colours when they return in ſpring. | 
They depart from the coaſts of Picardy about 
the middle of Auguſt ; and I remarked that laſt 

« year, 1779, they choſe a north-eaſt wind.” 


[A] Specific character of the Common Tern, Sterna-Hirund: ; 
« Its two outermoſt tail-quills are parted with black and white,” 


„„ 1 


The LESSER SEA SWALLOW. 
La PETITE HIRONDELLE DE MER. Buff. 


SECOND SPECIES. 


Sterna Minuta. Linn. and Gmel. 
 Sterna Minor. Briſſ. 


Lerus Piſcator. Geſner, Aldrov. Johnſt. &c. 
The Leffer Tern . Stillingfleet, Penn. and Lath. 


Tus little Sea Swallow reſembles the pre- 
=» ceding fo cloſely in its colours, that they 
are diſtinguiſhed only by their conſtant and con- 
ſiderable difference of ſize. The preſent is not 
larger than a lark, though as clamorous and 
roving as the firſt ſpecies rp Yet will it live a 
brilon, if caught in a ſnare. In Belon's time, 
the fſhermen floated a croſs of wood, in the 
middle of which was faſtened a ſmall fiſh for 
bait, with limed twigs fuck to the four cor- 
ners, on which the bird darting was entangled 
by the wings. Theſe little Sea Swallows, as 
well as the great ones, frequent our ſeas, lakes, 


and rivers, and retire alſo on the approach of 
winter. | 


* Near Straſburg it is called Picherlin: in Poliſh Ridta. 
+ © It is ſo noiſy as to ſtun the air, and to moleſt the people who 
* paſs the ſummer near marſhes and Wok. a Belon. 


la! Specific character of the Leſſer "OT Sterna Minuta : © Its | 
* body is white, its back hoary, its front and eye-brows white,” 
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The GUIFETTE:. 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Sterna Næwia. Gmel. and Brifl, 
Rallus Lariformis. Linn. 
The Kirr-Meuw, Klein. 
The Cloven-footed Gull. Albin. 
The Kamtiſchatkan Tern. Penn. and Lath. 


T 11s Sea Swallow is named Gui ifette on the 


coaſt of Picardy. Its plumage, which is 


' white under the body, is agreeably variegated 
with black behind the head, with brown clouded 
with ruſty on the back, and with a handſome } 
gray fringed with whitiſh on the wings. It is 


of a middle ſize between the two preceding, but 


differs in ſeveral particulars with regard to ha- 
bits and economy. Baillon, who Compares it 
with the great ſea-ſwallow, ſays, that it is dif- 
tinguiſhed by many characters: 1. It does not 
continually ſeek its food on the ſea; it is not pil- 


civorous, but rather inſectivorous, feeding as 
much on flies afid other inſects, which it ſnaps 
in the air, as on thoſe which it catches on the 


water: 2. It is not ſo clamorous as the great 
ſea-ſwallow : 3. It does not lay on the naked 
ſand, Bat chuſes i in the marihes a tuft of: herbs 


or 
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or moſs in fome inſulated hillock amidſt 
the water or on its brink ; it carries thither 
ſome dry ſtalks of herbs, and drops its eggs, 
which are generally three in number: 4. It 
covers aſſiduouſly ſeventeen days, and all the 
chicks burſt the ſhell the ſame day. 

The young cannot fly till after a month, and 


yet they retire early with their parents, and of- 


ten before the greater terns. They are ſeen 
flying along the Seine and the Loire at the time 
of their paſſage. Their flight reſembles that 


of the greater terns; they are even continually 
in the air: they fly oftener ſkimming the ſur- 
& fice of the water, and riſe ans high, and with 5 


great rapidity. 


The BLACK GUIFETTE; 
or, the SCARE- CROW. 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Sterna Fifſipes, Linn. and Gmel. 

Sterna Nigra. Briſſ. 
Larus Niger, Geſn. Aldrov. , Ray, Ke. 
The Scare Crow, Will. 

be Black Tern. Penn. and Lath. 


Yo much does this bird reſemble the preced- 
ing, that in Picardy it has been ſtiled the 
Black Guifette, The name of /care-crow epou- 
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ventail it probably received from the dark ci. 
nereous caſt of its head, neck, and body : its 


wings only are of a handſome gray, which is the 


common garb of the ſea-ſwallows. It is nearly 


as large as the common guifette : its bill js 
black, and its ſmall legs are of a dull red. The 


male is diſtinguiſhed by a white ſpot placed 


under the throat. 

Theſe birds have nothing ene but their 
plumage, for they are very cheerful, fly inceſ- 
ſantly, and, like the other ſwallows, make a 


thouſand turnings and windings 1 in the air. They 
neſtle among the reeds in marſhes, and lay 
three or four eggs of a dirty-green, with black. 
1h ſpots, that form a zone near the middle &. 
They alſo purſue winged inſects, and reſemble 
the preceding ſpecies in all their habits f. 


* Willughby. 
+ ONT Oo; communicated by M. Baillon, of Montrenil. 2 


FA] "Specific character of the Black Tern, Sterna F Mer « Its 


body is black, its back cinereous, its belly white, its feet red- 


« diſh.” It is very numerous in the Tartarian deſerts. 


The GACHET. 


FIFTH SPECIES. 
Sterna Nigra. Linn. and Gmel. 


Sterna Atricapilla. Briſſ. 
The Leſſor Sea Swallow. Albin. 


A FINE black covers the head, the throat, the 


neck, and the top of the breaſt, like a hood 


or domino; the back is gray, and the belly 


white: it is rather larger than the guifettes. 
The ſpecies ſeems not to be very common on 
our coaſts, but it occurs on thoſe of America, 
where Father Feuillée has deſcribed it *, and 


lt ſeems to be indicated by the name 52e in the following paſ- 
ſage of the navigator Dampier. « We ſaw ſome boobies and buſes, 
« and at night we took one of the latter: it was different both in 


« colour and figure from any that I had ever ſeen; its bill was long 
« and flender, as in all other birds of this kind.; its foot flat like 
that of ducks; its tail longer, broad, and more forked than that 

of fwallows; its wings very long; the upper ſide of its head 
* coally black; ſmall black ſtripes round its eyes, and a pretty 


broad white circle which incloſes them on either fide; its craw, 
| * 1ts belly, and the upper fide of its wings, white; but the back and 


the under fide of the wings pale black or ſmokey. . . . Theſe | 
birds are found in moſt places between the tropics, as well as in 

* the Eaſt Indies, and on the coaſt of Brazil; they paſs the night on 
land, fo that they never go more than thirty leagues to ſea, un- 


* leſs they are beaten by ſome ſtorm. When they hover about 


*« veſſels, they generally perch at night, and ſuffer themſelves to be | 
taken without ſtirring ; they make their neſts on the hillocks or 


(c the adjacent ſea· rocks.“ 
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obſerved that it lays on a bare rock two * 
very large for its ſize, and mottled with dul 
Ii purpliſh ſpots on a whitiſh ground. The uh. 
0 ject examined by this traveller was larger than 
Wo the one deſcribed by Briſſon, who has notwith- 
ſtanding ranged them together under the name 
of Gachet. 


LA] Specific character of the Sterna n 8 body 1s _e 
cc its head and bill black, its feet red. * 


The s EA SWALLOW of th 


PHILIPPINES. 


SIXTH SPECIES. 


Sterna Panayenſis. Gmel. 
75 R Zern. | Lath. | 


ONNERAT found this bird-i in | the illand of 

* Panay, one of the Philippines . ite ig 4 

il ln as the common tern, and is perhaps « of the 

118 fame ſpecies, modified by 1 the influence of cli- 

mate; for all the fore ſide of its body is white, 
the upper fide of the head i is ſpotted with black; 

and. the only difference. is, that the wings and 

tail are grayiſh below, and amber colour above ; ; 

the bill and feet are black, 


— 


The SEA SWALLOW OF GREAT 
ALAR-EXTENT. 


SEVENTH SPECIES. 


Sterna Fuliginoſa. Gmel. 

The Egg-Bird. Forſter and Cook. 
The NMeady. Hawkeſworth and Dampier. 
Tue deux Tern, 99 and Lath. | 


oben all the fon 8 have great 
E + extent of wings, that character is more re- 
E markable in this ſpecies, which is not larger 
| than the common tern, and yet meaſures two 
feet nine inches acroſs the wings. There is a 
ſmall white creſcent on its front; the upper fide 
of the head and of the tail is a fine black, and all 
the under fide of the body white ; the bill and 
feet are black. We are indebted to the Viſcount 
de Querhoënt for the account of this ſpecies, 
which he found at the iſle of Aſcenſion. © It 
is inconceivable,” ſays he, © how many ſwal- 
« lows are ſeen at Aſcenſion ; the air is ſome- 
* times darkened with them, and the little 
© plains entirely covered: they are very clamo- 
*rous, and continually pour forth their harſh, 
* ſhrill cries, exactly like thoſe of the white 
0 owl. They are not timorous; ; they flew over 


£6 " my 
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© my head, and almoſt touching me: thoſe 
which fat on their neſts did not ſpring as ] 
ce approached, but ftruck furiouſly with their 
« bill when I attempted to take them. Of more 
than ſix hundred neſts, I faw only three that 
contained two chicks or two eggs: all the 
4 reſt had only one. They were placed on the 
« flat ground, near ſome heaps of Rones, and 
all cloſe beſide each other. In one part of 
e the iſland, where a flock was ſettled, I found 
in all the neſts the young bird already grown, 
* and not a ſingle egg. Next morning I light. 
« edon another colony, where was only one egg 
on which incubation had begun, but no 
„chick: this egg, which ſurprized me by its 
magnitude, is yellowiſh, with brown ſpots and 
3 « other ſpots of pale violet, more crouded on 
c the broad end. No doubt theſe birds have 
« ſeveral hatches in the year. The young are 
« at firſt covered with a light gray down. When 
. « caught in the neſt, they immediately reject. 
1 « the fiſh from their ſtomach.” 


14 4 A] Specific character of the Sooty Tern, Sterna Fulginda: = 
T8 « Tt is black; its under fide, its cheeks, Us front, and the ſhafts of 
| 0 : c all its quills, white,“, 
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The GREAT SEA- SWALLOW 


of CAYENNE. 


EIGHTH $SPECIEKS. 


Sterna Cayanenſis, Gmel, 
The C ayenne Tern. Lath, 


Tuns ſpecies might be ſtiled the wean Ku- hs 

foallow, for it exceeds, by two inches, the 
common ſea-ſwallow of Europe. It is found 
in Cayenne : and, like moſt of the preceding, it 
bas all the under fide of the body white; a 
black hood on the back of the head, and the 
feathers of the mantle fringed on a gray . 
with dilute yellowiſh or Tully - 


Wr know Dp” theſe eight ſpecies of ſea- 
ſwallows : : and we remove from this family of 
birds the cinereous tern of Briſſon, becauſe its 
wings are ſhort ; whereas the extent of wings is 
the chief character by which nature has diſtin- 
guiſhed them, and is the fourre of all their 
other habits, 
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The TROPIC BIRD. 


L'Orszau DU 'TRoPIQUE, ou Le Paitir, 


EN- * e . 


W. E Rog ſeen birds travel from north to 
ſouth, and with boundleſs courſe traverſe 


all the elimates of the globe: others we ſhall 
view confined to the polar regions, the laſ 
children of expiring nature, invaded by the hor- 
rors of eternal ice. 1 he preſent, on the con- 
trary, ſeems to attend the car of the ſun under 
the burning zone, defined by the tropics +: 
flying perpetually amidſt the tepid zephyrs 
without ſtraying beyond the verge of the eclip- 
tic, it informs the navigator of His approach 


to the flaming barriers of the ſolar track. 


Hence it has been called the Fropie Bird. be- 


cauſe it : refides. WER the RG of the torrid 


zone. | 
The moſt Sbelberen iſlands of Fadia and 
| America, | ſitcated We the vn feem the 


„In French Paille-en- = or F WA db at 
Queu-de- -fleche (arrow -tail): the Dutch name : Pyiftaart, © and the 
Spaniſh Rabo-de-junco, ſignify the ſame. 
„ + Probably in this view Linnæus has given it the e name 
of Phaeton, Phatton Athereus, 
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| fyourite haunts of theſe birds; ſuch as that of 
| Aſcenſion, St. Helena, Rodrigue, and iſles of 
| France and Bourbon. In the vaſt expanſe of 
the northern Atlantic, they have ſtrayed to 
Bermudas, which is their fartheſt excurſion be- 
| yond the bounds of the torrid zone * : they tra- 
krerſe the whole of this ſpace , and occur again 

towards the ſouthern limit, where they inhabit 
the chain of iſlands diſcovered by Captain Cook, 
the Marqueſas, Eaſter iſland, the Society and 
Friendly iſlands. He found them alſo in open 
ſea near theſe latitudes : for though their ap- 


pearance may be raed as the token of the 
proximity of land, they uſually rove many hun- 


dred leagues, and ſometimes venture to prodi- 
gious diſtances d. 


Beſides 


One ſeldom ſees theſe birds except between the tropics and 
« at great diſtance from land; however, one of the places where | 
« they multiply is near nine degrees beyond the tropic of Cancer; 
„ mean the Bermudas, where theſe birds breed in the clefts of 
the high rocks that gird theſe iſlands.” Carey. 

+ The Tropic Birds are found in the greater and the leſſer An- 
tiles. See Dutertre, Labat, Rochefort, & c. —“ In going by ſea 
« from Fort St. Peter to Fort Royal, in Martinico, diſtant ſeven 
« leagues, we obſerve lofty cliffs that environ the iſland ; in the 
* holes of theſe rocks the T'ropic Birds hatch.” Remark of M. de 
la Berde, king's phyſician at Cayenne. 

t The iſland which Taſman diſcovered 1 in 220 36 ita ſouth, 
received the name of Fylffaart. | 

$ & We ſaw a Tropic Bird in 209 latitude north, _ 3369 . 
„ gitude. I was ſurprized to find them at ſuch a great diſtance 
e from land. Our captain, who had made ſeveral voyages to 
* America, obſerving my ſurprize, aſſured me that theſe birds lef 
* the iſlands in the morning to earn their ſubſiſtence on the va 


* Ocean, 
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Beſides its powerful and rapid flight, the 
broad and entirely palmated feet of the Tropic 
Bird enable it, when fatigued with its diſtant 
journies, to reſt on the ſurface of the water“, 
Its toes are connected by a membrane as in the 
cormorants, the boobies, the frigates, which it 
reſembles by this character, and alſo by the ha- 
bit of perching on trees . Yet it is more ana- 
logous to the ſea-ſwallows than to any of theſe 
birds: like them, it has long wings which croſ 

on the tail when in a ſtate of repoſe : its bil} 
too is ſhaped like theirs, though ſtronger, 
c — and flightly indented on the edges. 


© Ocean, and. returned i in the evening to their quarters 3 1n ſhort, 
« reckoning ſoutherly, they muſt have been about 500 leagues 
cc from theſe iſlands.” Feuillle, Obſerv. 1725, p. 170. | 
In 270 latitude ſouth, and 1032 30 „ weſt, in the 
« firſt days of March, we ſaw Tropic Birds.” Cook. —“ We ſay 
c man-of-war birds, gulls, and Tropic Birds, which we believed to 
e come from St. Matthew or Aſcenſion, which we had left behind 
c us.” 74.— On the 22d of May, 1767, we were by obſervation 
« in 11 10 longitude weſt, and 209 18' latitude ſouth ; the ſame day 
ce we faw bonettoe s, dolphins, and Tropic Birds.” Wallis. —“ Be- 
« ing in 200 52“ latitude ſouth, and 115% 3o' longitude weſt, we 
« catight for the firſt time two bonettoes, and we ſaw ſeveral; we 

_ « {aw alſo ſeveral Tropic Birds.” Byron. 
In 18 degrees ſouth latitude, on the meridian of Juan Fer- 

„ nandez, running eaſtward, we ſaw a number of Tropic Birds.” 


Le Maire.—< In 299 latitude ſouth, and about 133 longitude welt, 
« we ſaw the firſt Tropic Bird.“ Coo. 


* Labat believes that they even ſleep on the water. 
+ © During three months which I paſſed at Port Louis in the 


« Birds, which croſſed the roads in their way to the woods.“ Fe- 


aue Victory, in 1773 and 1774. 
| 2 CULT 


« iſle of France, I never obſerved any ſea-bird except ſome Tropic 


marks made by the Viſcount de 5 erhoznt, on board his Majeſty's t 


It 
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It is nearly as large as a common pigeon. 
The fine white of its plumage would alone ſuf- 
fice to diſtinguiſh it; but its moſt ſtriking cha- 
racter is a long double thaft, which appears like 
a ſtraw fixed into the tail, whence its name in 
French x. This is formed by the production 
of the two middle quills of the tail, which is 
| extremely ſhort ; they are almoſt naked, edged 
| only with very narrow webs, and they extend 
twenty-two or twenty-four inches. Often they 
are of unequal length, and ſometimes only one 
is ſeen; which may be owing to ſome accident, 
or to moulting : for in that ſeaſon they drop it, 
and then the inhabitants of Otaheite and the 
neighbouring iſlands gather theſe long feathers 
in their woods, whither theſe birds come to 
repoſe at night ; the iſlanders weave them into 
tufts and chaplets for their warriors 4. The 
Caribs thruſt them through the ſeptum of the 
noſe, to look handſomer or more ferocious F. 5 

We may readily ſuppoſe, that a bird whoſe 
i ſo free, ſo lofty, ſo vaſt, cannot be re- 


9 Paille-en-Queue 

+ © As we ſet out before ſun- 3 Tahea and his brother, who ; 

accompanied us, took ſea-ſwallows which were ſleeping on the 
« buſhes along the road; they told us, that many water fowls came 

d to repoſe on the mountains after flying the whole day at fea in 

« queſt of food, and that the Tropic Bird in particular repaired to 


«theſe retreats, The long feathers of its tail, which it ſheds an- 


„ nually, are commonly met with on the ground, and the natives 


© are eager to find them.” Fo er. 
1 an.. * 


Duterxtre. | | | RO 
conciled 


ao  - TREOPIC' BIKED 
conciled to captivity v. Its ſhort legs places 


behind render it as heavy and aukward on the 


ground as it is nimble and active in the air. 


Sometimes the Tropic Birds, ſpent by the blur. 


tering of ſtorms, alight on ſhips' maſts, and (uf. 


fer themſelves to be taken with the hand +, 
Leguat, the navigator, ſpears of a diverting | 
conteſt between them and his ſailors, whoſe 


caps they ſnatched off F. 
The Tropic Birds have been divided into two 
or three kinds, which ſeem to be only varieties 


nearly allied to the common ſtock. We pro- 
ceed to enumerate theſe, without pretending that 


they : are i aro different. 


* * | kept a long time a young Tropic Bird; I was obliged, 
e though it was conſiderably grown, to open its bill to make it 
« ſwallow food; it would never eat without aſſiſtance. As much as 
« theſe birds are nimble on wing, they are heavy and ſtupid in the 


cage. As their legs are very ſhort, all their motions are con- 
« ſtrained : mine ſlept almoſt the whole day. Fe. | Remarks made at 
the ifle of France, by the Viſcount de Querhoent. 


+ Hilt. Univer, des Voyages, par Montfraiſier; ; Paris, 1707, 


Fat, of 


1 Theſe birds annoyed us in a fingular manner; they ſurprized 
« us behind, and ſnatched the caps from our heads; and theſe at- 
« tacks were ſo frequent and ſo troubleſome, that we were obliged 
« to hold ſticks conſtantly in our hands for defence. We prevented 
« them ſometimes, when we ſaw before us their ſhadow the moment 


they were about to make their aim. We could never underſtand 


« what uſe our caps could be to them, or what they did with thoſe 
e which they had carried off.” Yoyages & Aventures de Fr rancis Le- 


"1 2 1708. tom. i. . 107. 
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The GREAT TROPIC BIRD, 
FIRST SPECIES. 
Phaeton ZEthereus, Linn. and Gmel. : 
Lepturus. Bnil. 


As T ropicorum, | Ray and Will. 
"THANKS 7 rapicus. Klein. 


3 Tt HIS exceeds the bulk of a large node Bote 


pigeon; its ſhafts are near two feet long 2 


Ws; 


all its plumage 1s white, with little broken black 


lines above the back, and a black ſtreak, * 
faſhion of a horſe-ſhoe, incloſes the eye at the 


inner corners; the bill and feet are red. It is 


found in the iſland of Rodrigue, and in that of | 


Aſcenſion, and at Cayenne; and ſeems .the 
largeſt of the genus. ; 


[A] Specific chibafiar-of the Phaeton Mthereus : © Tt is white; 
its back, its rump, and the leſſer coverts of its wings, ſtreaked with 
„black; its two middle tail-quills black at the baſe; its bill red.“ 
It ſometimes roves immenſe diſtances beyond the tropics: Linnæus 
mentions the latitude of 47 degrees as the limit; and I myſelf ſaw- 
one nearly in that parallel, between the Bank of Newfoundland and 
the Channel. Linnæus adds, that the Tropic Bird feeds on macka- 


rels, dolphins, and ſharks (I ſuppoſe he means the dead carcaſes that 
ſometimes float on che turface}. 
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The LITTLE TROPIC BIRD 


SECOND SPECIES. 


| Phaeton bre. var. i. Land Gmel. 
Lepturus Candidus. Briſſ. 
—— Alba. Brown, 


E IS 1s ſcarce equal in fize to a common 
ſmall pigeon. Like the preceding, it has 

the horſe-ſhoe about the eye, and is beſides 
ſpotted with black on the feathers of the wings | 
neareſt the body, and on the great quills: all | 
the reſt of its plumage is white, and alſo its lng 
ſhafts. The edges of the bill, which in the | 
great Tropic Bird were ſerrated with reflected 
inciſures, are much leſs ſo in this. It vents at 
intervals a ſmall cry, chiric, chiric, and makes | 
its neſt in the holes of craggy rocks: it las two | 
eggs, according to Father Feuillee, which are 
bluiſh, and rather larger than thoſe of a pi- 
S EE 
On comparing ſeveral individuals of this 
ſecond kind, in ſome we remarked reddiſh | 
or fulvous tints on the white ground of the 1 
plumage. This variation proceeds, we preſume, | 
from the tender age; and to the ſame cauſe we 
would attribute the fulvcus caſt, deſcribed by 
8 | Brifion, 
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Brifſon “, , eſpecially as he repreſents that bird as 
rather maler than his White one. We alſo 
perceived conſiderable diverſity in the bulk of 
theſe birds. Many travellers have aflured us, 
that the young ones are not pure white, but 
potted or ſtained with brown or blackiſh : they 
(iger alſo, becauſe their ſhafts and ſcet, inſtead 
ol being red, are pale blue. We muit, however, 
obſerve, that though Cateſby affirms, in general, 
that theſe birds have their bill and legs red, this 
is not invariably true, but of the preceding ſpe- 
cies and of the following ; tor in this ſpecies, 
' which is the moſt common in the iſle of France, 
the bill 1s yellowiſh, like as and the legs are 
black. 


* « Tawny white; a bar above the eyes; the ſcapular feathers 

« near their extremity, and a ſtripe above the wings, black; the tail- 

mquills tawny white, their ſhafts — at the in ne 
Ful. Vias, | 


The RE D-SHAFTED 
TROPIC BHFTFRED; 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Phaeton Phanicurus, Linn. and GmeL 
The REI Tr oa Bird. Lath. 


H two long ſhafts of the tall are of = 
fame red with' the bill; the reſt of the 
lamage is white, except ſome black ſpots on 


Y 2 the 


hoent was ſo obliging as to communicate the 


the common tropic bird; the latter in the 


* iſlets. The Red-ſhafted Tropic Bird is ſcarce 
of courtſhip, the common tropic bird ſeldom } 


and come to repoſe on the {mall iſle of Con- 
* birds. It was in September and October that | 


„marked with ruſty ſpots. I was aſſured, that 
« no more than one egg is {ound in the neſt of 


© ſeem to be numerous *. 


directed into a wood, where I was told that theſe birds had ſet- 
* tled, I fat myſelf down at ſome diſtance from the tree marked, 


] * N 0 | | *11 
« and attacked it on all fides, and though it has a very ſtrong bill, 1 
« jt was obliged to flee; it made ſeveral attempts, which were not 1 
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the wing near the back, and a black horfe-ſhge 
which environs the eye. The Viſcount de Quer- 


following note on this bird, which he obſerved 
at the iſle of France. © The Red-ſhafted 


„Tropic Bird breeds in this iſland, as well as 


hollow trees of the principal ifland, the for. 
«© mer in the cavities of the ſmall neighbouring 


< ever ſeen on land; and, except in the ſeaſon 
«© comes aſhore. They live by fiſhing at large, 


« de-Mzre, which is two leagues from the ifle of 
France, and is the haunt of many other ſea 


« found the neſts of the tropic birds: each 
ce contained only two eggs of a yellowiſh white, 
« the great tropic bird : and none of the ſpecics 
None 


* ce While I was ſeeking for them, chance led me to be ſpeCtator 
ce of a ſight between the martius and the Tropic Birds : having been 


ce where I ſaw ſeveral martins collect: a ſhort while after the Tro. 
« pic Bird arrived to enter its hole; and the martins ruſhed upon !: 


„more 
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None of theſe three ſpecies or varieties, which 
we have juſt deſcribed, appears attached to any 
particular ſpot ; often the two firſt or the two laſt 
are found together; and the Viſcount de Quer- 
hoent ſays, that he ſaw all the three collected at 
the ifland of Aſcenſion. 


more fortunate, though aſſiſted at length by its mate. The martins, 
« proud of their victory, did not quit the tree, and were on it when 
« left them.“ Sequel of the Viſtount de Querhoënt's note, 


[A] Specific character of the Phaeton Phænicurus: © It is of a 
very pale roſe- colour; its bill, and its two middle zail-quills, are 
« red,” ; 19 a - | I” PS NC of 
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I every well organized being, inſtinct diſplay; 
itſeif by a chain of conſiſtent habits, which 

all tend to its preſervation; and this internal 
ſenſe directs them to ſhun what is hurtful, and 
to ſeek what may contribute to the ſupport, and 
even the enjoyment, of life, The birds that we 
are now to ſurvey, have received from nature 
only half that faculty: large and ſtrong, armed | 
g with a firm bill, provided with long wings, and 
with feet completely and broadly palmated, th | 
are fitted to exerciſe their powers both in the 
air and in the water, they are invited to ad 
and to live; yet they ſeem ignorant what exer- 
tions they ſhould make, or what precautions they | 
ſhould obſerve, to eſcape that death which per- 
5 petually threatens them. Though diffuſed from 
one end of the world to the other, from the ſeas 
of the north to thoſe of the ſouth, they have no 
where learnt to diſtinguiſh their moſt dangerous 
enemy : the fight of man does not intimidate or 
diſcompoſe them. They ſuffer themſelves to 


rel, | wn. a a+. 4 7 


OG the Portugueſe ſettlers 1 in India, they are 4 "Ps 
Bebos, or the toolith by ds. 
be 
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de taken, not only at ſea on the ſhips' yards *, 
but alſo at land, on the iſlets and coaſts, where 


they may be felled by blows with a ſtick, in 


great numbers, one after another, and yet the 


ſtupid flock will make no effort to eſcape . 


This inſenſibility to danger proceeds neither 
from reſolution nor courage : fince they can nei- 


ther reſiſt nor defend, ſtill leſs can they attack, | 
though their ſtrength and their armour might 


render them formidable . It originates, there- 


fore, from ſtupidity and imbecility. 


the head and ſhivering when alighted on ſhips? yards, or other parts, 
where they ſuffer themſelves to be taken by the hand. Feuillée.— 


If the Booby ſees a ſhip, either in open ſea or near land, it will come 


to perch on the maſts ; and ſometimes, if a perſon ſtretches out his 


and, the bird will alight upon it. In my voyage to the iſlands, 


there was one which paſſed ſo often over my head, that I transfixed 


I it with a half-pike, Dutertre.— Theſe birds are not at all ſhy, either 


on land or at ſea; they approach a veſſel without ſeeming to fear 


any thing, when they chance to come in the way: the report of a 


fe woling- piece, or any other noiſe, will not deter them. I have ſome- 
times ſeen one of theſe ſolitary Boobies come to rove about the ſhip 


_ evening, and to alight on the yards, where the ſailors caught 


dem without their ſhewing the ſmalleſt inclinatzon to eſcape. O6- 
Sruations communicated by M. de la Borde, King's phyſician at Cayenne. 
See alſo Labat, Nouveau V Hage aux les de P Ameri owe: Paris, 1722, 
cn. vi. p. 481. Leguat, zom. i. p. 196, 

+ It is a very filly bird, and will hardly get out of peoples way. 
Danpier Inn this iſland of Aſcenſion, the Boobies are ſo numerous, 
that our ſailors killed five or ſix with one blow of a ſtick. Gennes. 
Our ſoldiers killed an aſtoniſhing quantity of them at the ſame 
land of Aſcenſion, V. count de Querhoënt. 


1 The Boobies are certain birds ſo called, becauſe A. ſuffer 
_ themſelves to be caught by the hand: they pals the day on the rocks, 
| * 4 ä 2 3 which | 


As 5 


» Theſe birds are called Boobies (fous) becauſe of their great 
{apidity, their filly aſpect, and their habit of continually ſhaking 
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As the mental powers and the moral quali. 
ties of animals are derived from their conſtitu. 


tion, we muſt attribute the exceſſive ſluggiſhneſ 


and helpleſs ſecurity of the Boobies to ſome phy- 


ſical cauſe ; and this, moſt probably, i is the diff. 


culty of putting their long wings in motion *, | 
But man is not their only foe ; their want of | 


courage expoſes them to another enemp, which 


perpetually harraſſes them. This is the frigat, 


or man-of-war bird. It ruſhes upon the Boo- 
bies which it deſcries, purſues them without in- 
termiſſion, and obliges them, by blows with its 


wings and its bill, to ſurrender their prey, which 
it N ſeizes and ſwa allows FT: tor the Gly 


v/hich they never leave but when they go a-fihing ; 1 in the evening 


they retire to the trees, and, after they are once perched, I am per. 
ſuaded they would not quit, though theſe were ſet on fire: and they 


will all ſuffer themſelves to be taken without ſtirring from the ſpot; 


however they try to do their beſt in defence with their bill, but they 


cannot hurt a perſon. Hiſtory of the Buccancers, 1686. 
We ſhall ſee that the fr. igat itſelf, notwithſtanding i its vigorous 


wing, has the ſame difficulty in taking its flight. 


+ had the pleaſure to ſee the frigats give : chaſe to the Boobies: 


when they retire in bodies at evening from the labours of the day, 


the frigats watch their return, and, ruſhing on, oblige them to 
ſcream for aſſiſtance, and to diſgorge ſome fiſh, which they carry to 
their young. Feuiilie.—The Boobics repair at night to repoſe on 


the iſland of Rodrigue, and the frigats, which are large birds, and ſo 


called becauſe of the rapidity of their flight, wait for them every 


evening on the tops of the trees; they riſe very high, and dart 


down upon them like a hawk upon his prey, not to kill them, but 
to make them diſgorge; the Booby, ſtruck in this way by the fri- 


©, throws vo a fh, which the latter ſnatches in the air: often 
we Booby fercams, and diſcovers a reluctance to part with its 
booty; but te Cigar feorns its cries, and, riſing again, comes down 
with ſuch a blow as to fun the poor bird, and compel an immediate 
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cowardly Boobies diſgorge at the firſt attack, and 
return to ſeek new prey, which they often loſe 
by a ſecond piracy &. 

The Boobies hover above the ſurface of the 
water, ſcarce moving their wings, and drop on 
the fiſh the inſtant it emerges . Their flight, 


though rapid and well ſupported, is greatly in- 
{rior to that of the frigat. Accordingly, they 
do not roam ſo far, ah their appearance is re- 


garded by navigators as a pretty certain ſign of 


the nearneſs of ſome land FJ. Yet ſeveral of 


theſe. 


Cateſby deſcribes ſomewhat differently the ſkirmiſhes of the 


Booby and its enemy, which he calls the pirate. “ The latter“, 


favs he, « ſubſiſts entirely on the ſpoils of others, and particularly 


of the Booby. As ſoon as the pirate perceives that it has caught 
* a fiſh, he flies furiouſly againſt 1 it, and obliges it to dive under wa- 
« ter for fafety ; the pirate not being able to follow it, hovers above 


« the water till the Booby is obliged to emerge tor reſpiration, and 
« then attacks it again while ſpent and breathleſs, and compels it 


to ſurrender its fiſh ; it now returns to its g and has to ſuf 


« fer freſh attacks from 1 its | Indefatigable enemy.”? 
RM 
t The Boobies do not go very far to ſea, and ſeldom loſe nate 6 of 


ind. Forſter.— A few days after our departure from Java, we ſaw 


Boobies about the ſhip for ſeveral nights together; and as theſe birds 
25torooſt on land in the evening, we done ture that there was ſome 
iſland near us ; perhaps it was the iſland of Selam, whoſe name and 


W poſicon are very differently marked on the charts. Coof,—Our 
latitude was 24 28” (on the 21k May 1770, near New Holland); 


we had found on the preceding days ſeveral ſea birds, called Boobies, 
but we had not that ſight to-day. On the night of the 2 1ſt, there 
paſſed near the ſhip a ſmall flock fiying to the north-weſt; 

and in the morning, from an hour before ſun-riſe to half an hour 


ater, there were continual fights that came from the north north- 


% and diſappeared toward the ſouth ſouth-eaſt; we ſaw none that 
es Mes wn Pls ante took 
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Boobies, in the Alcrane iſlands, on the coaſt of 


« ] obſerved that they were ranged in pairs, 
« which made me preſume that they were male 
and female. When I {truck them, ſome flew 
took another direction, which led us to ſuppoſe, that at the bottom 
of a deep bay lying ſouth of us, there was a lagoon, or ſhallow ri- 


ver, whither theſe birds repaired to ſeek their food during the day, 


they retircd, Cool. Note, We muſt confeſs that ſome voyagers, 


_ reckon them, at leaſt in certain circumſtances, as more certain to- 


them in the following paſſage. © The weather was pleaſant, and 


cc Matthew or Aſcenſion, which we had left pretty near us.“ 


and at New Holland, Dampier : in all the iſlands ſcattered under 
the ſouthern tropic, Forfter : in the Great Antilles, Feuilice, Labat, 
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theſe birds frequent our northern coaſts *, ang 
occur in the remoteſt and moſt ſequeſtered 
iſlands in the midſt of the ocean . There they 
live in companies, with the gulls, the tropic bird 
&c. and the frigat, their inveterate toe, has fl. 
lowed them to their retreats. 

Dampier gives a curious account of the hoſti. 
lities between the man-of-war birds and the 


Yucatan. * Theſe birds were crowded fo thick 
e that I could not,” he ſays, © paſs their haunt 
« without being incommoded by their pecking, 


and that on the north of us there was ſituated ſome iſland to which 


and among others Father Feuillee, ſay that Boobies are found ſeve- 
ral dus dred leagues at ſea; and that Captain Cock himſelf ſeems to 


kens of the proximity of land than the frigats, with which he claſſes 


« every day we ſaw ſome of the birds which are eſteemed to be 
© figns of nearneſs of land, ſuch as Boobies, frigats, tropic birds, 
« and gulls. We believed that they came from the Wand of St. 


See the article of the Gannet. 


+ At Rodrigue, Leguat at Aſcenſion, Cook: at the Calamiane 
ilands, and at Timor, Gemelli Careri: at Sabuda in New Guinea, 


Dacerrre, &c.: in the Ba iy of Campeachy, D pou iy 
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« away, but the greater number remained, and 
*« would not ſtir for all I could do to rouze them. 


« | remarked alſo, that the man-of-war birds 


« and the Boobies always placed ſentinels over 
« their young, eſpecially when they went to ſea 
« for proviſion. Of the man-of-war birds, many 
2 were ſick or maimed, and ſeemed unfit to 


procure their ſubſiſtence. They lived not 


« with the reſt of their kind, whether they 


« were expelled from the ſociety, or had ſepa- 


«rated from choice: theſe were diſperſed in , 


« different places, probably that they might have 


d na better opportunity of pillaging. TI once ſaw 


more than twenty on one of the iſlands 
« ſally out from time to time into the open 


« country, to carry off booty, and th ey returned 
„again almoſt immediately. When one ſur- 


10 prized a young Booby that had no guard, he 


gave it a violent peck on the back to make it 


i diſzorve; which it did inſtantly: it caſt up 


one or two fiſh about the bulk of one's hand, 


* which the old man-of-war bird ſwallowed ſtill 


„more haſtily. The vigorous ones play the 
* fame game with the old Beobies Which they 
find at fea, I faw one myſelf which flew right 


* againſt a Booby, and with one ſtroke of its 
66 bill, made him deliver up a fiſh which he had 

© juſt ſwallowed. The man-of-war bird darted 
* lo rapidly as to catch it in the air before it 
* could fall into the water. 


The Boobies relemble molt the cor morants in 
. their 
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their ſhape and organization, except that their 
bill is not terminated in a hook, but in , 
point ſlightly curved: they differ alſo, becauſe 
their tail projects not beyond their wings. They 
have their toes connected by a ſingle piece of 
membrane; the nail of the mid- one is ſerrated 
on the inſide: their eyes are encircled by a na- 
| ked ſkin; their bill is ſtraight, conical, and ſome- 
what hooked at the end, and the ſides are finely 
indented ; the noſtrils are not apparent, and their 
place is occupied Ony by two hollow channels. 
But the moſt remarxable property of the bill is, 
that the upper mandible is articulated, as it 
were, and formed of three pieces joined by two 
ſutures ; the firſt is traced near the point, which 
therefore appears Ike a detached nail; the ſecond 
is fituated at the root of the bill near the head, 
Which enables the bird to raiſe the tip of its 
upper mandible two inches, without opening” 
the bill *. 
Theſe birds utter a bud cry, partaking of that 
of the raven and of the gooſe ; and this is heard 
particularly when they are purſued by the fri- 
gat, or when, aſſembled together, they are ſeized | 
by ſome ſudden panic +. | In flying they ſtretch 
out the neck, and diſplay the tail. 1 cannot 
PE Ae = W begin 


* « What is moſt rema table 3 in theſe birds, the upper Kadible, bb 


« two inches below the mouth, is jointed in ſuch manner that it can 
« riſe two inches above the lower mandible, without the bill bewg 
& opened. Cateſby. 

+ © We had been kuating goats at night (in the inland of Aſ- 


6c cenſion); - the reports of the piece which we fired had 455 
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THE COMNTON BOOBY. 


COMMON BOORY. 323 
begin their motion but from ſome lofty ſtation, 
and therefore they perch like cormorants. Dam- 
pier remarks, that in the iſle of Aves they breed 
on trees, though in other places they neſtle on 
the ground, and always a number in the ſame 


hay only one or two eggs. The young ones con- 
tinue long covered, for the molt part, by a very 
ſoft and white down.—The other ' particulars 


ſpecies. 9 


« ther, and the reſt replied at ſhort diſtances, which made a hideous 
« din.” Mate communicated by the Viſcount de Querbobnt. 


The COMMON BOOBY. 
FIRST SPECIES 
Pelecanus-$ ala. Linn. and Gmel. 


Sula. Bri, 
_  Plancus Morus. Klein. 


in the Antilles, is of a middle ſize be- 


haunt; for a community, not of inſtinct but of 
weakneſs, ſeems to collect them together. They 


will beſt appear in the enumeration of their 


_ « ened the Boobies in the neighbourhood : they all ſereamed toge- 


Is bird, which ſeems to be moſt common 


tween the duck and the gooſe: its length, 
from the end of the bill to that of the tail, is 
two feet five inches, and a foot eleven inches to 
the extremities of the nails: its bill is four inches 

N and 


234 COMMON BOOBY. 
and a half, and its tail is near ten; the naked 
ſkin which encircles the eye is yellow, and ſo i; 


the baſe of the bill, whoſe point is brown; the 


legs are ſtraw-coloured * ; the belly is white 


254 all the reſt of the . 18 brown Cine. 


reous. 

Simple as this garb is, it is inſufficient, 28 
Cateſby obſerves, to characterize the ſpecies, 
ſo many are the individual varieties which it 


_ contains. © I obſerved,” ſays he, one that had 


« 2 white belly and a brown back; another, 
« whoſe breaſt and belly were white, and others 
* which were entirely brown.” Some travellers 
ſeem to denominate this ſpecies the fulvau 
bird +. The fleſh is black, and has a marſhy 
flavour; yet the failors and adventurers of the 
Antilles often fed on it. Dampier relates, that 
a ſmall French fleet, being caſt on the iſle of 
Aves, partly ſubſiſted on theſe birds, and made 


ſuch conſumption of them, that the number 


there has ſince been much diminiſhed. 


* Cateſby. 
+ The birds which the French in the Antilles call ſauwes, becauſe 


of the colour cf their back, are white nnder the belly ; they are of the 


bulk of a water hen, but are uſually io lean that their plumage is the 


only part of them the leaſt valuable: they have the feet of ducks, and 
the pointed bill of woodcocks; they live on ſmall fiſh, like the fri- 
gats, but they are the moſt ſtupid of the birds, either at ſea or on 


land, in the Antilles; fince, whether that they eaſily tire on wing, 
or that they take the ſhips for floating rocks, as ſoon as they per- 
ceive one, eſpecially if towards night, they immediately come to 
alight upon it, and are ſo filly as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken by 
the hand. I, Moire Naturelle & Marale des Avtilles; Rottercam, * 


P. 148. 
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They are found in great numbers not only on 
the iſle of Aves, but in that of Remire, and 
i eſpecially at the Grand-Connetable, a rock ſhaped 
ke a ſugar-loaf, riſing apart in the ſea, within 
acht of Cayenne . Multitudes alſo occur on 
3 the iſlets which lie along the ſhores of New 
1 Spain and Caracca . And the ſame ſpecies 
ſeems to be met with on the coaſt of Brazil 7 

and on the Bahama iſlands, where, it is af 
© (crted, they lay every month of the year two or 
© three eggs, or ſometimes only ah on the naked 
l rocks . e "IE 


4 e France Fexinexicle * 122. 
+ What makes theſe birds and many others ſo extremely nume 
© rous on theſe ſhores, is the incredible ſwarms of fiſh which attract 
them: a perſon can ſcarce let down into the water a line with 
twenty or thirty hooks, but he finds, on drawing it N a fiſh hang- 
ing from each, 


t On theſe iſlands (of St. Anne; oh the coaſt of Brazil) numbers 55 


themſelves to be eaſily caught: in a ſhort time we took two do- 
E 2ca.,. Their plumage is gray; they are ſkinned like hares, Lettres 
EA. ae xv. Recueil, p. 339. 

$ Cateſby. 


(a) Specific character of the Booby, Pelecanus- Sula © 10 tail 
is wedge- -ſhaped, its body whitiſh, its primary wing- 3 black 
« at the tip, its face red.“ 
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are found of large birds, called Boobies { fous } becauſe they allow - 
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The WHITE BO OB. 


SECOND SPECIES. 


Pelecanus-Piſcator, 1 104 Gmel. 
Sula Candida. Brill, 
The — ane. — 


W. have remarked, that there is much di 
verſity of white and brown in the pre- 
ceding ſpecies, yet we cannot claſs this with it; 
the more fo as Dutertre, who ſaw both ve 
diſtinguiſhed them from one another. They 
are indeed very different, ſince what is white in 
the one is brown in the other; 'viz. the back, 
the neck, and the head, which is beſides rather 
ſmaller. It appears alſo to be leſs ſtupid; it {- 
dom perches on trees, and Mill leſs does it 
| ſuffer itſelf to be caught on the ſhips” yards; 
yet it inhabits the ſlme places with the pre- 
ceding, and both are found on the ifland of 
Aſcenſion. * There are,” ſays the Viſcount de 
Querhoënt, © in this iſland, thouſands of common 
«© Boobies; the white are leſs numerous; both 
_ « kinds are ſeen perched upon heaps of ſtones, ge- 
„ nerally in pairs. They are found atall hours, and 
« will never ſtir till hunger obliges them to fiſh. 


. „Their general! reſort! is on the wind ward ſide ofthe 
55 Lila 


„ SIE. © I ar Shs 


%% BOOST. 
e jlland. They may be approached in broad 


. Boobies alſo which differ from the preceding : 
| « when at ſea, in the latitude of 10 36' north, 
« we ſaw ſome whoſe head was entirely 
| «« black 8. 


nn 


* Captain Cook found White Boobies on Norfolk ifand. 


FA] Specific character of the Leder Gannet, Pelecanus Piſcator: 


| Ki Loads its face red,” 


: '/ 


l SPECIES. 


5 1 Baſſanus, var. 1 | Linn, and Gmel, 
Sula ** Briſſ. e 


equal to the gooſe, and its wings meaſur- 


ſprinkled with ſmall white ſpots on the head, 
with broader ones on the breaſt, and with others 
ſtill broader on the back ; the belly is dirty 
white. The colours are more vivid in the male 
than in the female. | 

This large bird is Sh on the coaſts of 


Florida, and on the great rivers of that country. 
vor. VIII. — . 


| « day, and caught even by the hand. There are 


W « 1:5 tail is wedge- 8 its — White; all its „ 


us bird is the 3 of its genus, being 


Jing ſix feet acroſs: its plumage is deep brown, 
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© the beach.” 


neighbourhood of the city of Eu, on the 18th 
of October, 1772. No doubt it had been fur. 
prized far at ſea by rough weather, and driven 


coat over it: it was kept ſome time; at firſt it 


to be held as high as its bill. It fat always 
0 


became familiar; it even importunately followed 


os 
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“It dives,” ſays Cateſby, © and remains a con. 
ſiderable time under water, where I imagine it 
* chances on ſharks and other voracious fiſh, 


* which often maim or deſtroy it; for I ſeveral 
times found theſe birds wounded or dead on 


An individual of this ſpecies was Gen! in the 


by the violence of the wind upon our coaſts, 
The perſon who found it had only to throw his 


would not ſtoop to take a fiſh, but required it 


quat, and was averſe to motion; but after be. 
ing accuſtomed to live on land, it walked and 


its maſter, making at intervals a thrill raucous 


Extract of a letter from PR. Abbe vn Pte in the 
college of che city of Eu, inſerted in the Journal at P que for 


June, 77 3. 
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The LITTLE BOOBY. 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Pelecanus Parvus, Gmel. 


The Leſſer Booby. Lath. 


* s is the leaſt of the Boobies known: its 
length, from the end of the bill to that of 


W the tail, is ſcarcely a foot and half; the throat, 


the ſtomach, and the belly, are white, and all 
the reſt of the plumage is blackiſh. It was 
ſent to us from Cayenne. b 


FIFTH SPECIES. 


Pelecanus Fiter. Linn. and Gmel. 
Fiber Marinus. Feuillee. 
Larus Piſcator Cinereus. Klein. 

Sula Fuſca, Briſſ. | 


T* 1s bird differs from the preceding, being 
entirely brown; and though it is alſo 
I larger, it equals not the common Booby. We 
| 6. therefore 


240 SPOTTED BOOBY. 


therefore range theſe ſpecies ſeparately, till ney 
obſervations inform us whether they ought to 


be joined. Both of them inhabit the fame 


places, and particularly Cayenne and the Caribbec 
iſlands. 


[A] Specific character of the Pelecanus Fiber: « Its tail is 
« wedge-ſhaped ; its body duſkiſh ; all its wing-quills blackiſh its 


"10.0 face red.“ 


The SPOTTED BO O Bx. 
SIXTH SPECIES. 
Pelecanus Maculatus. Gmel. 
x colours and bulk of this bird might re- 
fer it to the third ſpecies, did it not differ 
in ok exceſſive ſhortneſs of its wings. Indeed, 


we ſhould almoſt doubt, whether it belonged to 
the Boobies, but for the characters of its bill 


and feet. It is equal to the great diver, and as in 
tit, the ground of the plumage is blackiſh brown, 
Wholly ſpotted with white, more delicately on 
the head, and broader on the back and wings; the 


ſtomach and belly are- waved with browniſh, on 


A white provnd. 


. T7 Specific character of the Pelecanus 11 «]ty 
e brown ſpotted with white; below white, waved and ſpotted with 


| ce brown; ; its * its wing- e its tail, and its feet brown.” 
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The G ANNE T. 
Ly Fou DE«Bassan. Buff, 


Pelecanus Baſſanus, Linn. and Gmel, 
Sula Baſſana. Bzſſſ. 
Anſer Baſſunus. Sibbald, Ray, Charleton, &ec. 
Anuſer Baſſanus, vel Scoticus. Geſner, Aldrov, &C, 
Sula Hcieri. Cluſius and Will. 
De Solan Gooſe *. Will. and Alb. 


HE Baſs-ifle is a ſtupendous rock in the 
Firth of Forth, not far from Edinburgh, 
It is the reſort of theſe large and beautiful birds, 
| which have been reckoned peculiar to it : but 
= Cluſfius and Sibbald aſſure us, that it occurs alſo 
on the Craig of Ailſa Þ in the Firth of Clyde, 


and in the Hebrides 8 and the Feroe iſlands l. 
This bird is as large as a goole ; it 18 near 


three feet long, and more than five feet acroſs 


* In Norweuien Sule, 1 -Sule 

+ Ray. 

T Sibbald. _ | | 

- $ Some perſons ; aſſure us, that theſe Boobies are at times driven 
by adverſe winds on the coaſts of Brittany, and that one was ieen 


even in the vicinity of Paris. 
Hector Boece, in his deſcription of Scotland, ſays, that theſe 


birds alſo neſtle on the Hebrides ; but what he adds, that for this 
purpoſe they bring as much wood as to ſupply the inhabitants, 
ſeems fabulous; eſpecially as the Gannets of the Baſs lay, like _ 
other boobies of America, on the naked rock, 


© 
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with yellow * : the cere is of a fine blue, and 


| ſo wide as to admit a large mackerel ; nor does 
this enormous morſel always ſatisfy its voracity. 
M. Baillon ſent us a Gannet that was taken in 
open ſea, and which had choaked itſelf in ſwal- 


rings. Their fleſh contracts a fiſhy taſte : but 
1 young ones are always very fat}; and 
perſons deſcend among the crags to rob the 
neſts §. The old ones might eaſily be felled with 
ſticks or ſtones If but they are unfit for eat- 


opinion; and Willughby relates, that the young ones are at firſt 


a diſh of ſuch delicate flavour, and combining the taſtes of fiſt 
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the wings: : It is entirely white, except the pri. 
maries of the wing, which are brown or black. 


1th, and the back of the head, which is tinged 


alſo the bill, which extends fix inches, and opens 


lowing a very large fiſh +. Near the Baſs, and 
at the Hebrides, they ſubſiſt generally on her- 


* 1 am inclined to bellave that this is a mark of age; this yel- 
low ſpot is of the ſame nature with that on the lower part of the 
neck of the ſpoon-hills : I have ſeen ſome wherein it was golden; 
the ſame thing happens to white hens, which turn yellow as they 
grow old. Note communicated by M. Baillon.— Ray is of the ſame 


marked with brown or blackiſh on the back. 
I + Sent from Montreuil-ſyr-mer, by M. Baillon, December, 
* 777. The ſtory related by Geſner is fabulous, that, on ſeeing an- 
other fiſh, it diſgorges the one which it had juſt ſwallowed. 
1 Geſner ſays, that the Scotch make an excellent kind of oint- 
ment of the fat of theſe birds. 
& « The art of cookery,” ſays Sir Robert Sibbald, « cannot "PRE 


« and fleſh, as a roaſted Solan gooſe ; and the young grown ones 
e are en eſteemed delicacies with us, and fell at a high 
60 price.“ 


1 Note communicated & James Bruce, E ts oo of May, 1774 
| ing. 
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ing *. They are as filly as the other boo- 
bies . 

They breed i in al the clefts of the Baſs, a and 
lay but one egg . The people ſay that they 
hatch it ſtanding on one foot &, a notion ſuggeſted 
probably by the breadth of its ſole [. It is 
widely palmated, and the middle and outer toes 
are each near four inches long, and all the four 
are connected by an entire piece of membrane: 
the ſkin does not adhere to the body; it is con- 
nected to it only by ſmall bundles of fibres 
placed at equal diftances, ſuch as one or two 

inches, and capable of being extended as much; 

ſo that the ſkin may be drawn out like a mem- 
brane, and inflated like a bladder. The bird, 
no doubt, thus ſwells itſelf to diminiſh its ſpe- 
cific gravity, and facilitate its flight; yet no 
ducts can be traced from the thorax to the cu- 
ticle: but perhaps the air penetrates it through 
the cellular texture, as in many other birds. 
This obſervation, which will certainly apply to 


1 It i is a bird exceſlively fetid; 1 in preparing the ſpecimen 
« for my cabinet, my hands. retained the ſmell more than a fort- 
c night; and though I dipt the ſkin in alkaline lye, and ſeveral 
times fumigated it with ſulphar': in the courſe of two years, its 
«« odour ſtill adheres to it.” Note communicated by NM. Baillon. 

+ 1n domibus nutrita ſtupidiſſima avis. Sibbald. 

t Sibbald. 9 

Mr. Bruce. 
Hence, it is alledged, they received the name of Sole. an-geefe ; 
but Martin informs us, that this word is of Iriſh or Erſe derivation, 
and ſigniſies quick- Ce ; theſe birds being noted for4 the bright nt 
lj ſtre of their eyes. — | 


WW _CTANUNETD 


all the ſpecies of boobies, was made by M. Dau- 
benton the younger, on a Gannet, ſent ireſh 
from the coaſt of Picardy. 

The Gannets arrive in ſpring on the iſlands 
of the north, and retire in autumn *, and ad- 
vance farther ſouth. Perhaps, if their migra- 
tions were well known, it would be found, that 
they join the other ſpecies of boobies on the 
coaſts of Florida ; the general rendezyous of all 
the birds which deſcend from the boreal regions, 


and have vigour of wing Tutfcjent to traverſe 
the Atlantic ocean. 


* Sibbald. 


(A1 Speciſic character of che Gannet, . Baſſonur: ; Its 
ec tail i 18 wedge-ſhaped; its body White; its bill, its primary wing- 
85 quills black; its face blue.“ It has a ſmall dilatable pouch un- 


der its chin, able to contain five or ſix herrings, which, in the 
breeding ſeaſon, it carries to its family. Its legs and toes are black, 


with a ſtripe of fine velvet green on the fore part: the tail contains 


twelve ſharp taper quills. The egg is white, and rather ſmaller 
than that of a common gooſe : if it be removed, the bird will lay 
another; and if this be equally unfortunate, ſhe will even lay 
na third. The neſt is large, and compoſed of ſubſtances that float 


on the water, as ſea-weeds, fog, ſhavings, &c. It 1s very proba- 
ble, that the Gannets attend the progreſs of the herrings ; the fiſh- 
ermen reckon them a ſure ſign of the approach of the ſhoal. In 


December, theſe birds are frequently ſeen near Liſbon, diving for 
ſardines, a kind of pilchards. They deſcend from a vaſt height, 


and plunge many fathoms under water. In Scotland they are 


uſually called Solan-geeſe; in Cornwall and Ireland Garnets ; and in 


Wales Gan. The inhabitants of St. Kilda, we are aſſured by Mar- 
tin, take often 22,600 of the young birds annually, beſides a pro- 


digious number of eggs. Theſe ſpoils are the chief ſubſiſtance of 


theſe hardy iſlanders, and they ſtore up their proviſions in pyra- 


| midal ſtone buildings, covering them over with peat-aſhes. The 


Craig of Ailſa reſembles much in Appearance the Baſt-iſle: : the 
5 tter, 


2 


„(ü “ 
latter, we have an elegant deſcription, by the immortal diſcoverer 


of the circulation of the blood, Dr. Harvey. 
[ ſhall take the liberty of ſubjoining a tranſlation of it: There 


« iſland is ſo ſtrewed with neſts, and eggs, and young birds, that a 
« they darken the ſun and the ſky ;.and ſuch is their clangorous 


If from the ſummit of the lofty precipice, you look towards the 
« ſea which ſpreads below, you will perceive, wherever you turn 


« ed rock, birds of all ſorts and fizes, which would out-number the 


« to be a vaſt ſwarm of bees.” = De Generat. Animal. Exer. 2. 


. . — — _ 


« is a ſmall iſland which the Scotch call the Baſs, not above a mile 
« in circuit. In the months of June and July, the ſurface of this 


— 
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« perſon can hardly ſet his foot without treading on them. And ſo 
« yalt is the multitude of thoſe which fly over head, that like clouds, 


* noiſe, that you can ſcarce hear the voice of your companions. 
« your eyes, birds innumerable of various kinds, ſwimming and 
« hunting for their prey. If failing round, you ſurvey the im- 
« pending cliff, you will ſee in every crag and fiſſure of the indent- 


« ſtars that appear in a clear night, If from a diſtance you be- 
« hold the flocks roving about the iſland, you would imagine them 


it the name of Frigat. It ſurpaſſes all the 
winged failors in the boldneſs, the vigour, and 
the extent of its flight; poiſed on wings of 
prodigious length, which ſupport it without 
perceptible motion, it ſwims gently through the | 
_ tranquil air, waiting to dart on its prey with 


the rapidity of a flaſh : but if the atmoſphere ' 


as the wind, aſcends above the clouds, and 
ſtretches beyond the region of ſtorms *. It 
journies in all directions, and either mounts up- 
wards or , glides horizontally ; and it often 
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LA FREGATE. Bu. 


Pelecanus Aquilus, Linn. and Gmel. 

Fregata. Briſſ. | 

Fregata Avis. Ray, Will, &c. 
The Man-of-War Bird. Brown, Damp. and Sloane, 
The Frigat Bird. Alb. and Penn. 

The F rigat Pelican. Lath. 


T as ſteadineſs and 2 with which this 


bird moves through the air, have procured 
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is embroiled with tempeſts, the Frigat, nimble 


roams to a diſtance of ſeveral hundred leagues+: 
and 

* lay. 
+ Lem. — “ There is no bird! in the world that flies higher, | 


10 longer, or more eaſily, and Which roves farther from land. fo 
66 foun 
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and theſe immenſe excurſions are performed by 
a fingle flight; and as the day is inſufficient, it 
purſues its route during the darkneſs of the 
night, and never halts on the ſea, but when in- 

vited by the abundance of prey *. 
The flying-fhes, whoſe columns are purſued 
| by the bonettoes, dolphins, &c. when driven to 
| extremity, ſpring out of the water, but eſcape 
W not the Frigats: it is in queſt of theſe fiſhes 
| that they roam fo far from the land; they diſ- 
cern at a vaſt diſtance F the progreſs of their 
| phalanxes, which ſometimes are ſo compatted 
| as to make a rippling, and to whiten the face of 
| the ocean. Then the Frigats ſhoot with down- 
| ward flight, and bending along the ſurface of 


found in the midſt of the ocean, three or four hundred leagues 
« from land; which ſhows its prodigious ſtrength and its ſurprizing 


| «lightneſs: for it cannot reſt on the water like the water-fowl, 


« fince its feet are not calculated for ſwimming, and its wings are 
« {0 large, that they require room to begin their motion; if there- 
« fore it fell on the water, its efforts would be fruitleſs, and it could 
* never riſe again. We may hence conclude, that as it is found 
« three or four hundred leagues from land, it mult deſcribe a track 
« of ſeven or eight hundred leagues before it can halt.” Labat, 
Neuveanx Voyages aux ies de I Amerique ; Paris, 1722, tem. vi. 
In the evening we ſaw ſeveral birds called Frigats; at mid. 
night I heard others about the veſſel; and at five o'clock in the 
morning we perceived the iſland of Aſcenſion.” Wallis. 

+ © The dolphins and bonettoes purſued the ſnoals of flying fiſh, 
as we have obſerved in the Atlantic Ocean; while ſeveral large 
„black birds with long wings and a forked tail, uſually called Fri- 
+ Lats, roſe very bigh in the air, and daſhing down with ſurpriz- 


„ing ſwiftneſs on the fiſh which they perceived ſwimming, never 
failed to ſtrike their prey. ?? Cook, 


the 
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the water *, they ſnatch the fiſh, ſeizing it wih 
the bill or talons, and often with both at once; 
according as it . on the ſurface, or ſprings 
into the air. e 
It is between the tropics only, or a little be. 
yond them , that we find the Frigat in the ſez; 
of both continents J. He maintains a fort of 
empire over the birds of the torrid zone: he 
obliges many, ſuch as the boobies, to provide 
for him; and ſtriking them with his wing, or 
biting them with his hooked bill, he conſtrains 
them to diſgorge their prey, which he inſtantly 
IRE Ys The hoſtilities which he commits 


have 


„% Though the F rigat riſes to a vaſt height in the air, and 
c often beyond the reach of our light, it notwithſtanding deſcries | 

e clearly where the dolphins are in purſuit of the flying fiſh: it 

« then ſhoots down like lightning, not quite to the water, but when 
es jt has come within ten or twelve fathoms, it makes a great bend, 
e and ſinks gradually till it raze the ſea, and catches the little fil 

te either while flying or while in the water, with Its bill or its s talons 

et and often with both together.” Dutertre, 
1 + * In yo? 30' ſouth latitude, we os 6s to ſee Frigats.“ Cort, 
4 Tn 2 4“ ſouth latitude, and 1032 56/ weſt longitude, about the 

5 « beginning of March, we met with great numbers of birds, ſuch as 
« Frigats, tropic birds, &c,” Idem. 

1 At Ceylon; in the run between Madagaſcar and the Maldives; 
at the iſland of Aſcenſion ; at Eaſter iſland ; at the Marqueſas; at 
Otaheite, and in all the low iflands of the ſouthern Archipelago; 

on the coaſt of Brazil, where it is called caripira; at Caracca at 

the iſle of Aves, and in all the Antilles. 
4 « Theſe birds, called Frigats, hunt the boobies ; they ack 
them riſe above the rocks where they are perched, and purlue 

« them, ſtriking with the ends of their wings ; the boobies, the 

better to eſcape their enemies, diſgorge what fiſh they hare 


« taken ; and the F rigats, WHEY want nothing elle. catch the ſpoils 
6 az 
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have led ſailors to beſtow on him the appella- 
tion of Man-of-War bird u. He has the au- 
| dacity even to ſet man at defiance: © On land- 


„ ing at the iſland of Aſcenſion,” ſays the Viſ- 


| | count de Querhoent, « we were {ſurrounded by 
| « cloud of Frigats. With a blow of my cane 


I knocked down one, which attempted to 
« ſnatch a fiſh out of my hand: at the ſame 


a time many of them flew a few feet above the 
„ [cettle which was boiling aſhore, and endea- 
« youred to carry off the feſh, though a — 
| © of the ſhip's company attended it..“ 


This temerity of the F rigat proceeds as 4 


from the force of its arms, and the boldneſs of 
its flight, as from its voracity. It is fitted by 
nature for war: its talons are ſharp, its bill ter- 


minates in a very pointed hook, its legs are ſhort 


and ſtrong, its flight is rapid, its ſight acute: 
all theſe qualities ſeem to mark an analogy to 


the eagle, and to conſtitute it the tyrant of the 
| air at fea 1. But its ſtructure is calculated for 
the watery element, and, though it ſeldom or never 


ſwims, its four toes are connected by a ſingle 


ſcalloped membrane. In this reſpect, it ap- 


as they are dropt, and before they reach the water.” Hiſtory of 


the Buccaneers, —*« According to Oviedo, the Frigats wage the ſame 


| © var againſt the pelicans, when theſe repair to the Bay of Panama, 
(to fiſh for ſardines.” . 
b Dampier. 


+ Hence, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, the F nget 1s denominated Pe- 


trcanus Aquilus, or Eagle Pelican. 


proaches 


_— 


—_— — — * 
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proaches the cormorants, the boobies, and the 
pelicans, which may be regarded as perfect pal. 
mipeds. The bill of the Frigat is peculiarly 


calculated for rapine, fince it terminates in 1 


ſharp hooked tip, and yet differs eſſentially from 


that of the birds of prey, being very long, the 
upper mandible ſomewhat concave, and the 
hook, placed quite at the point, ſeems to form 
a detached piece, as in the bill of the boobies, 
which it reſembles by its ſutures and by the 
want of external noſtrils. 

| The Frigat is not larger than a hen, but its 
wings extend eight, ten, and even fourteen feet. 
This prodigious expanſion enables it to perform 


its diſtant excurſions, and tranſports it into the 


| midft of the ocean, where it is often the only 
object between the ſky and the water that gra- 
tifies the longing eyes of the mariner *; but 


this exceſſive length of wings has alſo its in- 


convenience; and, like the booby, the Frigat 
can hardly riſe after it has alighted, ſo that 
when ſurprized in that fituation it may be felled 
to the ground +. A cliff or the ſummit of a 


_ tree, 


* « We were accompanied with no bird in our route; a white 


« booby or a Rte appeared now and then at a great diſtance 
0 (between 15e and 209 ſouth latitude), ”? Cook. 


* 1 went one of theſe laſt days to hunt F rigats on their iſlet at 


4 the extremity of Guadaloupe; we were three or four perſons, and 
in leſs than two hours we took three or four hundred; we ſur- 
66 prized the grown ones on the branches, or in their neſt, and as they 
* had great difficulty in taking wing, we had time to ſtun them = 

| | 8 t 2 


tree is required, and even then it coſts great 
effort to mount on wing k. We may ſuppoſe 
that all the palmated birds which perch have 
| no object in view but to commence more eaſily 
W hci flight; for that habit is not ſuited to the 
ſtructure of their feet, and it is only on elevated 
points that they can diſplay their enormous 
wings and exert their pinions. 
Hence the Frigats retire to ſettle on ths high 
cliffs or woody illets, to breed undiſturbed +. 
Dampier remarks, that they build their neſts on 
trees, in ſequeſtered ſpots near the fea; they 
| lay one or two eggs, which are white, with a 


a light gray down; their feet are of the ſame 


colour afterwards changes, and the bill grows 


de blows of ſticks.” Dutertre.— . They leave their eggs with diffi- 
* have often been witneſs and actor of this butchery.“ M. de a 
Borde. 

Di.uutertre. 


« theſe birds; and in ſuch ſequeſtered ſpots they neſtle. Ha. Nat. 


ile in the extremity of Guadeloupe, to which all the Frigats of the 
* neighbourhood came to repoſe at night, and neſtle in the ſeaſon. 


# © forſake the iſlet.” Dutertre. 


of Aſcenſion, - 
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carnation tinge, and having ſmall dots of crim- 
| ſon. The young ones are at firſt covered with 


colour, and their bill is almoſt white : but this 


« culty, and ſuffer themſelves to be knocked down with ſticks: I. 


+ © The fea rocks, and the little deſert iſles, are the retreats of 
& Mer, des Antilles. Theſe birds had very long poſſeſſed a little 
* It was called the et of Frigats, and ſtill bears that name, though 
they have changed their retreat; for in the years 1643 and 1644, 


many perſons hunted them ſo cloſely, that ey were obliged to 


t Obſervation made by the Viſcount de Querhoënt at the end 
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_ « delicate, and not ſo black. There are ſome which have all the feathers 


Bo F XI UA T. 
red or black, and bluiſh in the middle 1 the ſame 
alteration takes place in the toes. The head is II 
pretty large, and flat above; the eyes are large, inl 
black and brilliant, and encircled by a bluiſh int 
ſkin *. Under the throat of the adult male, there fat 
is a large fleſhy membrane of bright red, more ac. 
or leſs inflated or pendulous. No perſon has * 
diſtinctly deſcribed theſe parts; but if they 
belonged excluſively to the male, they might Wi '2 
bear ſome analogy to the caruncle of the turkey- mi 
cock, which ſwells and reddens, when the bird ch. 
is ſtimulated by love or rage. BL 
The Frigats are diſtinguiſhed 4 4 at fea, not Wil 
only by the exceffive length of their wings, but WW© 
by the very forked ſhape of their tail T. The Wh 
whole plumage is commonly black with a bluiſh | 
- gloſs, at leaſt that of the male 1. Thoſe which WW... 
are brown ||, as the little Frigat figured by Ed- WE *: 
| wards, ſeem to be females. Among the num- WI" 
ber of Frigats ſeen by the Viſcount de Quer- a 
hoent at the iſland of Aſcenſion, and which were a} 
all of the ſame ſize, ſome appeared entirely A 
black, others of a deep black on the upper fur- WW- 
© rg pa 
* Feuillee. 4c 
+ The Portugueſe call the Frigat Rabo F orcadb, on account of! its 0 


very forked tail. 


1 Ray. 
* The feathers of the back * of the wings are black, thick 


ce and ſtrong ; thoſe which cover the ſtomach and thighs are more * 


« brown on the back and on the wings, and gray under the bel ; it 
E is ſaid that the latter are fenen, or * young ones.” Labh. 


face 
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face of the body, with the head and belly, white. 
The feathers on their neck are fo long, that the 
inhabitants of the South-Sea Iſlands work them 
into bonnets *. They ſet great value on the 
fat, or rather oil, extracted from theſe birds, on 


matiſms and torpors r. 

This bird has, like the leicks; the ſpace 
| round the eye naked; and alſo the nail of the 
mid-toe indented within. Thus the Frigats, 
though born the perſecutors of the boobies, 


ample in nature, of animals, which, like our- 
ſelves, find often the moſt inveterate foes among 
their kindred * 


 oraſs, decorated with the long black feathers found on the neck of 
I gal. Cook. 


complaints, and for all others that originate from cold; it is eſteemed 


theſe birds in great cauldrons ; it ſells very dear in our iſlands, DMM. 
l Borde. The fat ſhould be warmed, and rubbed well upon the 
part affected, in order to open the pores, and ſpirit of wine ſhould 
be mixed with it when the application is made : many people have 
received a complete cure, or at leaſt great relief, from the remedy 


had an opportunity of putting it in practice. Labor, 


A] Specific character of the Frigat, Pelicanus Halle * Its 
4 tal 1s forked, its vos black, its bill red, its orbits black.“ 


account of its ſuppoſed virtue in curing rheu- 


are related to them by conſanguinity : ſad ex- 


* Moſt of the men at Eaſter Iſland wore on their head a fillet of 
Frigats; others had enormous bonnets of the feathers of the brown 
+ The oil or fat of theſe birds IS A ſovergicn remedy 1 in ſciatic 


a precious medicine in the Weſt Indies. Dutertre,—The Bucca- 
neers extract this oil, which they call he oil of Frigats, by boiling. 


Ihich I here mention on the credit of another, not having myſelf 
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The GULLS and the ME Wy, 
LES GQELANDS er LES MovuETTES. Buf. * 


HESE two names, ſometimes conjoined, 
ſometimes ſeparated, have hitherto ſerved ia. 
. ther to confound than to diſcriminate the ſpeci 
comprehended in one of the moſt numerous 
families of the aquatic birds. Many naturaliſts 
have termed thoſe Gu/ls, which others call Me, 
and ſome have conſidered theſe two appellations 
as ſynonymous. But of all expreſſions in lan- 
guage, ſome traces mult remain of their origin, 
or ſome marks of their differences : : and I con- 
ceive that Gull and Mew correſpond to the La- 
tin words /arus and gavia. I am perſuaded alſo, 
that the Gulls properly include the larger, and 
the Mews the ſmaller ſpecies. Nay, we may 
diſcover veſtiges of the ſame diviſion among the 
Greeks; for the word xen, which occurs in 
Ariſtotle, Aratus, and other authors, ſeems to 
denote a particular kind of Gulls. Suidas and 
the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes render xemgu by 


1 — 
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In Greek Aagog and KewPog: in Euſtathius KyZ; and Lycophron 
gives the old ones the name KavyZ, which ſeems to imitate their ci. 
in Latin Larus and Gavia: in German Mew: in Greenlandic 4% 
or Nawat, 4.4 "I | 

a ; urs 
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larus ; and Gaza might have given the ſame ver- 
ſion in his edition of Ariſtotle *, had he not fol- 
lowed the conjecture of Pierius, that Virgil, in a 
paſſage of his Georgics, tranſlated literally the 
verſes of Aratus, and ſubſtituted fulca for the 
Greek term. But if the fulica of the ancients 
be the fame with our coot, the property aſcribed 


beach previous to a ſtorm , would be without 
foundation I, ſince that bird does not live on the 
| ſea, The character which Ariſtotle gives of his 


| drovandus accordingly concludes, after compar- 
ing theſe circumſtances, that the awpo;”in Ariſtotle 
is generic, and that the x is ſpecific, or ra- 


us again into uncertainty: he conceives that the 
| word xemÞo; is imitative of that of the Mew, 


ſhort accent, Or a ſort of ſneezing, * while 


v Lib; it; 135 
T 


— cm marine 

In ſicco ludunt fulice — Virg. G 1 i. 362. 
The epithet which Cicero gives to the coot, in tranſlating the 
| lame idea of Aratus, applies not to that bird, but N 1 wich 
me pull: 
Cana fulix itidem fi gien. 2 gurgite ponti, 
 Nantiat horribiles clamans inſtare procellas. 


4 KA 2 the 


to it by the Roman poet, of playing on the 


renpos, that it ſwallows the ſalt ſpume, and is 
caught by that bait, can apply only to a vora- 
cious bird, ſuch as the Gull or the Mew. Al- 


ther belongs to ſome ſubordinate ſpecies of the 
fame genus. But a remark which Turner has 
made on the voice of theſe birds, ſeems to throw 


{ which uſually concludes its ſhrill cries by a low, 


N 
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the gull terminates its ſcream by a deeper tone, 
cob. 


The Greek name xkenpog will correſpond then, 


in our diviſion, to the Latin gavia, and will pro- 


perly denote the inferior ſpecies, or the Mews: 


while the a ppellation Agog, Or /arus, will fignify 
the larger ſpecies, or the Gulls. And to fix 2 


term of compariſon in this ſcale of magnitude, 


we ſhall reckon all thoſe birds Gu/ls, which ex- 
ceed a duck in bulk, and meaſure eighteen or 
twenty inches from the point of the bill to the 
end of the tail; and all under that dimenſion we 
ſhall denominate Mews. It would thence follow, 
that the ſixth ſpecies, which Briſſon calls the firſt 
Mee, ought to be ranged with the Gulls, and 


that many of the Gulls in the Linnzan ſyſtem 


muſt be claſſe. with the Mews : but before 


we deſcend into the detail, we ſhall exhibit the | 


general characters and habits common to the 


whole genus, 
All the Gulls and Mews are alike voracious 


and clamorous ; they might be ſtyled the vul- 


tures of the ſea; they devour” carrion of every 
kind which floats on the ſurface, or 1s caſt on 


ſhore, As cowardly as they are gluttonous, they 
attack only weak animals, and vent their fury on 


dead bocies. Their ignoble port, their importu- 
nate cries, their edged and hooked bill, preſent 


the hateful picture of birds ſanguinary and 
baſely cruel. They fight rancorouſly together 


on the ſcene of Carnage; and even when they | 


© 


. | ENT, 
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are ſhut up, and their ferocious humour is ſoured 
by captivity, they wound each other without 
apparent motive, and the firſt from which blood 
is drawn falls a victim to the reſt; for their fary 


then riſes to a pitch, and they tear in pieces the 
wretch which they had wounded without cauſe * 


large ſpecies ; but all of them, when at liberty, 
continually watch an opportunity to ſteal the 


is acceptable to their voracity : fiſh, whether 


ſhell-fiſh, and even bones; all digeſt in their ſto- 
mach . They ſwallow the bait and the hook; 
they dart with ſuch violence as to transfix tbem⸗ 
ſelves on the point where the fiſherman Places 
the herring or pilcher as a ſnare. Nor is this 
dae only way to allure them; Oppian aſſerts, 


. Oer varion made by N. Baillm, of Montreuil-ſur-mer, 
kittens, rabbits, and other dead animals; they devoured them as 


„ lwallow ſtares and ſea-larks without plucking a feather; their 


( chroat is a gulph which devours every thing.“ Note communi- 
cated by M. Baillon. 


cc other food; but when they are pinched for want, the whole res 
| © mains in their ſtomach, and diſſolves by the heat. Extreme 
| © voracity is not the only character in which theſe birds approach 
the vultures and the other ravenous birds; the Mews ſuffer hun- 


without talking food.“ More of the ſame abſer Ver. 


This exceſs of cruelty is ſcarce ſeen but in the 


| food or prey of their companions. Every thing 


freſh or putrid ; | bloody fleſh, recent or tainted ; 


that if a board be painted with. figures of fiſh, 
| theſe birds will daſh againſt it At one not 


+ © have often given my Mews buzzards, ravens, new-born 


« greedily as they would do fiſh : I have ſtill two which can eaſily 


* They diſgorge ſuch ſubſtances when they have ley of 


„ger with equal patience: 'I faw one live nine days beſide me, 


*x.7 theſe 


— — — 
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theſe portraits to be as perfect as thoſe of the 
grapes by Parrhaſius? 
Both the Gulls and the Mews e a long 
cutting bill, flat on the ſides, with the point 
fortified and bent into a hook, and a protuberant 
corner at the lower mandible. Theſe characters 
are more apparent and decided in the Gulls, but 
yet occur in all the ſpecies of Mews: by theſe 
they are diſtinguiſhed alſo from the terns, which 
have neither the hook on the upper mandible, 
nor the protuberance on the lower; not to men- 
tion that the largeſt of the terns is inferior to the | 
leaſt of the Mews. The Mews have their tail | 
not forked but entire : their leg, or rather their 
tarſus, is very high; and they would have the 
| talleſt legs of all the palmated birds, did not 
thoſe of the flaming, the avoſet, and the long- | 
ſhank ſtill exceed them, whoſe ſtructure is ſo 
| miſproportioned that they might be regarded as 
| = monſtrous ſpecies. All the Gulls and Mews 


have three toes connected by an entire mem- 
brane, and the hind toe detached, but very ſmall: 
PF their head is large, and its carriage ungraceful, 
1 being ſunk almoſt between the ſhoulders, whe- 
ther they walk or repoſe. They run ſwiftly on 
q the beach, and fly {till better above the waves: 
g their long wings, which when cloſed exceed the 
tail, and the quantity of feathers with which 
their body 1s e make them very light“. 


v We have a . You are as light as a Mew, Martens. 


They 
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They have alſo a very thick down *, which is of 
a bluiſh colour, eſpecially on the ſtomach. They 
are hatched with that down, but the other fea- 


thers are late in growing; and they acquire not 


completely their colours, to wit, the fine white 


of the body, and the black or bluiſh gray on the 
mantle, till after ſeveral moultings, and in their 


third year. Oppian ſeems to have known this 
progreſs of their colours; for he ſays that theſe 
birds, as they grow old, become blue. 

They keep in flocks on the ſea-ſhores ; ſome 
running, ſome flying, and others alighting ; the 


beach and the downs ſeem quickened by their 


numbers and their confuſed motions, and reſound 


inceſſantly with their noiſy cries. In general, 
no birds are more common on our coaſts, and 


they are found an hundred leagues at ſea, They 


frequent the iſlands and maritime countries of 
every climate. Navigators meet with them in 
all parts of the globe ＋. The larger ſpecies ſeem 
attached 


1 Ala rovandus ſays, that in Holland che down of che Mew is much 
aſed; but it would be hard to believe what he adds, that this down 


heaves up at full moon, by a PEPE concord with the felling 


of the tide. 

+ The Gulls are as common in n Japan as in Europe. Kempfer— _ 
There are different kinds of them at the Cape of Good Hope, whoſe 
cry is like that of the European Gulls. The Viſcount de Buerhoent, 
ads long as we were on this bank, which extends as far as Cape 


Needles (off Madagaſcar) we ſaw Gulls. Cook :—he. alſo ſaw Gulls 
at Cape Froward, in the Straits of Magellan; at New Holland; at 


New Zealand; near Statenland ; in all the low iſlands of the ſouth» 
ein Archipelago and many of the natives of Eaſter Iſland wore a 
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attached to the ſhores of the northern ſeas *. | 
is reported that the Gulls of the Feroe iſlands ar 
ſo ſtrong and voracious, that they often tear the 
lambs in pieces, and tranſport the fragments tg 
their neſts +. In the icy ocean, they often gather 
in multitudes about the carcaſes of whales +, 
and on theſe maſſes of corruption they fear not 
infection. With ſuch repaſts they eaſily ſatiate 
their rapacity, and procure ample proviſion for 
the innate gluttony of their young. Theſe bird; 
ſtrew their eggs and neſts by thouſands, even on 
the frozen lands of the two © zones || ; nor 


do 


vy ooden hoop decked with the white feathers of Gulls, which ware 
in the air,-Clouds of Gulls produce in a great meaſure the dung 
which covers the iſland of Iquique, and which is carried, under the 
name of guana, into the valley of Arica. Le Gentil. — The Gull o 
Louiſiana is like that of France. Dupratx.— A number of Gull 
and other birds came (at the Malouine iſlands) to hover on the 

water, and darted upon the fiſh with extreme ſwiftneſs; they led u 
to diſcover the proper ſeaſon for catching ſardines; if held a no. 
ment ſuſpended, they threw up that fiſh entire as it was juſt ſual. 
lowed : theſe birds lay round the pools, on green plants like the wa. 
ter-lily, a great number of excellent alen eggs. Bougait- 


ville. 


They abound on thoſe of Greenland to ſuch a degree, that 
the wretched inhabitants of that frozen region have a peculiar word 
to ſignify the hunting of this unpalatable game; ae 
4 Forſter. 


1 Hiſt. Gen. des Vong tom. xix. 48. 


On the 5th of June we had already ſeen lumps of i ice, which ur 
prized us ſo much, that we took them at firſt for ſwans . . . On tit 
11th, beyond the latitude of 752, we landed on the iſland of Barr 
where we found numbers of Gulls eggs. Barents, We advancel 
as far as the iſland which Oliver Noorts had named King's {ar 
(near the ſtraits of Le Maire); : ſome lailors who went aſhore, . 

th 
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do they quit thoſe regions in the gloom of win- 
| ter, but ſeem attached to their native climates, 

and ſcarcely affected by the change of tempera- 
ture *. Ariſtotle, who lived under a ſky infi- 


| nitely milder indeed, remarked that the Gulls 


and Mews never diſappear, but remain the whole 
year in the places of their nativity. 


The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect t to 


France; for many ſpecies of this bird are ſeen 
on our coaſts, both in ſummer and in winter: 
on the weſtern ſhores they are called mauves, or 


E ues, and on the ſouthern gabians. Every 


© where they are noted for their voracity and 


E their diſagreeable importunate cries. Some- 
times they keep on the low ſhores, ſometimes 


they retire into the cavities of the rocks, ex- 


pecting the waves to caſt out their prey; often 
they attend the fiſhers, to pick up the refuſe and 


garbage: and this habit is doubtleſs the only 


ground of the affection towards man, which the 
& ancients aſcribed to theſe. birds PE. As their 


feſh is unfit for eating 2, and their Fa age of 


6 the ground almoſt diets . with eggs of a particular kind 


of Gull; one might reach forty-five neſts with his hand, without 
az changing place, and each contained three or four eggs, rather 


J larger than thoſe of lapwings. Le Maire and Schouten. 
Ihe birds which paſs in greateſt numbers towards Hudſon's 


5 Bay in ſpring, to breed in the north, and which return to the ſouth- 


ern countries in autumn, are the ſtorks, the geeſe, the ducks, the 
I teals, the plovers . . . but the Gulls ſpend the winter in the country, 
W amidſt ice and Fw, Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. XV, 267. | 
W + Oppian, rs, 

We could not have taſted it without vomiting, if we had not 


3 previouſly expoſed them in air, hanging by the claws, with their 


heads 
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$2 GULLS AND MEWS. 
no value, they are neglected by the fowler, and 


ſuffered to approach without being fired upon“. 


Curious to obſerve by ourſelves the habits of 


theſe birds, we ſought to procure ſome alive; and 


M. Baillon, who is ever ready to oblige us, ſent 


a large Gull with a black mantle of the firſt 
ſpecies, and a gray-mantled Gull of the ſecond 
ſpecies. We have kept them fifteen months in 

a garden, where we could obſerve them at all 
times. They ſhowed at firſt evident ſigns of 
their malevolent temper, purſuing each other 
_ continually, the large one never permitting the 
| ſmall one to eat beſide him. They lived on 

| ſoaked bread, the guts of game and of poultry, 
and other offals from the kitchen, none of which 


they ever refuſed. They alſo gathered worms 


and ſnails in the garden, and could eaſily ſepa- 


heads downwards for ſeveral days, that oil or whales fat might drop 
from their body, and that they might loſe their rank taſte. Ke. 
cueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. 89. | 


*The ſavages of the Antilles, however, eat theſe os 


birds.—< There are,” ſays Father Dutertre, « numbers of ſmall 

« iſlands fo full of them, that all the ſavages in paſſing load their 
c canoes with them; it is droll to ſee how theſe people prepare 
e them; they throw them entire, without gutting or plucking 


« them, into the fire, and the burat feathers form a cruſt within 
« which the bird is cooked. When they purpoſe to eat, they re- 


* move this cruſt, then half open the bird. I know not how they 


« preſerve the carcaſe from corruption, for I have ſeen ſome that 
« had been roaſted eight days before, which is the more furpriz- 
« ing, as in twelve hours moſt Kinds of fleſh 1 in thoſe countries run 


« into putrefation,” 


{mall 
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ſmall baſon, and on coming out of the water 
they ſhook themſelves, clapped their wings, 
and then preened their plumage, like the geeſe 


and ducks. They roved at night, and were 
often ſeen walking out at ten or eleven o'clock. 


They do not, like moſt other birds, conceal their 


head under their wing when they ſleep; they 
only turn it behind, reſting the bill between the 
upper fide of the wing an the back. 

When a perſon tried to catch theſe birds; they 


bit and pecked with rancour: to maſter them 
without ſuffering injury, it was neceſſary to 


throw an handkerchief over their head. If one 
purſued them, they quickened their pace by 


ſpreading their Wings. 9 ſually they walked 
lowly and ungracefully. Their ſloth was be- 


trayed even in their rage ; for when the largeſt 


purſued the other, he walked leiſurely, without 
ſeeming to care whether he ſhould overtake it ; 
nor did the other ſhow any anxiety to eſcape, 


and when it reckoned itſelf to be at a ſufficient 


diſtance, it ſtopped ; and it repeated this exer- 


tion as often as it was preſſed, fo as to keep al- 
ways beyond its enemy's reach, as if remoteneſs 


was ſufficient to deſtroy the antipathy.—Muſt 
not thus the weak ever retire for ſafety before 
the ſtrong ? But unfortunately tyranny, in the 
hands of man, is an engine which extends as 


far as his thought | 


Theſe birds appeared the whole winter to 
forget 
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364 
forget the uſe of their wings. They diſcovered 
no inclination to fly away : they were indeed 
well fed, and their gluttonous appetite could not 
torment them. But in the ſpring they felt new 
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| appetites, and ſhowed other deſires; they en- 


deavoured to riſe into the air, and would haye 
eſcaped, had not ſeveral inches been clipt from 
their wings: they could therefore only {pring 
by jerks, or whirl on their feet with their wings 


expanded. The paſſion of love, which wakens 
with the ſeaſon, ſeemed to ſuppreſs the inſtinct 
of antipathy, and deſtroy their mutual enmity: 
for they ſeemed to fondle each other, and 
though they did not conſort, being of different 
ſpecies, they ate, ſlept, and reſted together. But 
their plaintive cries and reſtleſs motions, ſuffi- 
ciently declared, that the ſweeteſt ſentiment of 
nature was provoked, not ſatisfied. 
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The BLACK-MANTLED GULL®, 


FIRST. SPECIES. 


Larus Marinus. Linn. and Gmel. 

Larus Niger, Briſſ. EE ks 
Larus Maximus Varius. Ray, Will. and Klein. 
The Great Black and White Gull, Alb. and Penn. 
The as: Gull, Stillingfleet and Latham. 


* IS 1s "thi largeſt of all the Gulls; 5 it is two 
feet, and ſometimes two feet and an half, ; 
in len gth: 12 great mantle of black or ſlaty 


blackiſh covers its broad back; all the reſt of 


its plumage is white ; its bill is firm and ſtrong, 


about three inches and a half long, yellowiſh, 


with a red ſpot on the projecting angle of the 
lower mandible: the eye- lid is orange- yellow; 
its feet, with their wennde are ae el. 


whitiſh and mealy. 


The cry of this great Gull, ieh we f a 


whole year, is A hoarſe ſound, qua, qua, qua, ut- 
tered in a raucous tone, and repeated very faſt: 
but this is ſeldom heard, and when the bird is 
taken it vents a doleful and very ſhrill ſcream. 


* In Swediſh Ha in Daniſh Savoart-bag, 1 in | 


Norwegian Hawv-maaſe: in Lapponic Gazro - in Icelandic 8 
bakur : in Greenlandic Nawiarlurſoak. 


[A] Specific character of the Larus Marinus: © It is white, 


its back black.” Beſides the northern parts of Europe, it is 
ſpread over the whole of North America, and in the Carolinas it 


on account of its ſober garb, called rhe old wife, 
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The GRAY-MANTLED GULL, 


SECOND SPECIES. 


88 Glo: Gmel. 
Tarus Cinereus. Briſſ. 


The Glaucous Gull. Penn. and Lath. 


— — meter nom a 


„ ſpread on the back and ſhould- 
1 ers, is the livery common to many ſpe- 
cies of mews, and which diſtinguiſhes this Gull: 
it is rather ſmaller than the preceding, and ex- 
cept its gray mantle, and the black furrows on 
the great quills of the wing, its plumage is en- 
tirely white. The eye is brilliant, and the iris 
yellow as in the hawk: the feet are a livid 
fleſn- colour: the bill, which in young ones is | 
almoſt blackiſh, is pale yellow in adults: there 
is a red ſpot at the ſwell of the lower mandible, 
a character common to many ſpecies of gulls 
a mews. This bird flies from the preceding, 
and dares not diſpute with it about its prey. 
But it revenges itſelf on the mews, which are its 
inferiors in ſtrength ; it pillages them, purſues | 
them, and wages continual war with them, It } 
frequents much, in the months of November | 
and December, the coaſts of Normandy and 
Picardy ; where it is called the /arge N _ 
and 
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The BROWN GULL, 


THIRD SPECIES. 


Larus Catarrhafes. Linn. and Gmel. 
Larus Fuſcus. Brill. | 

Catarractes. Geſner, Sibbald, add Will. 
Catarrata, Aldrov. Johnſt. and Charleton. 
T he Skua Gull, Penn. and Lath. l 


118 Gull has its plumage of an uniform 
"As brown over the whole body, except 


the belly, which is ſtriped acroſs with brown on 


a gray ground, and the great quills of the wing, 
which are black. It is ſomewhat ſmaller than 


the preceding, its length from the bill to the 


extremity of the tail being only a foot and eight 
inches, and an inch leſs to the nails, which are 


ſharp and ſtout. Ray obſerves, that the whole 


habit of the body of this bird beſpeaks rapine 
and carnage; and ſuch indeed is the baſe and 


cruel aſpect of all the ſanguinary tribes of gulls. 
It is to this ſpecies that naturaliſts have gene- 
rally referred the Catarractes of Ariſtotle“, 
which, as the word imports +, deſcends with 
; rapidity to ſeize its prey; which agrees well 


* Hiſt, Ani wal 15. ix. 12. | 
+ From Kala downwards, and Pie to flow: hence alſo the word 
cataract, a | | 


with 


BROWN GULBL | 369 
wih what Willughby reports of the great gull, 
that it daſhes its head againſt the board on which 
the fiſhermen fix the bait. The Catarractes of 
Ariſtotle is undoubtedly a marine bird, ſince, 
according to the philoſopher, it drinks ſea- 
water z. The Brown Gull in fact occurs on 
the ocean, and the ſpecies appears to be ſettled 
in the high latitudes on both ſides of the equa- 
tor: it is common in the Feroe iſlands, and on 
the coaſts of Scotland +. It ſeems even more 
| difuſed on the ſhores of the South Sea; and is 


the 


* Nothing ſurely is more falſe than what Oppian ſays, that the 
Catarractes contents itſelf with dropping its eggs upon the ſea- 


of their own ſex, and let them fall repeatedly on the ſea, till * 
this exerciſe the young birds burſt from their priſon. 

I Catarractes Nofter. Sibbald. ä 

t According to the notes which the Viſcount de Querho#nt has 
had the -oodneſs to communicate; the cobler occurred in his route; 
not vol near the Cape of Good Hope, but in higher or lower 
latitudes in the open ſea, This obſerver ſeems to diſtinguiſh a 
greater and a leſſer ſpecies of theſe birds, as will ! appear from the 
following extract: | 
el believe that the inhabitants of the water lire more friendly 


cies and fizes: they alight pretty near each other without any 
| © miſtruſt; they hunt in company, and I never but once ſaw a 
fight between a a frigat and the leſſer kind of cobler; it laſted 
| * pretty long in the air, and each defended itſelf with its wings 
Land its bill: the cobler, though incomparably weaker, eluded by 
« its agility the formidable blows of its antagoniſt, and did not 


VOL, VIII, 2B yield; 


— — 


probably the bird which our navigators denomi- 
nate She cobler {cordonmer | without hinting at 


weeds, and leaving them to be foſtered by the wind; unleſs it be 
what he adds, that about the time they are to hatch, the male and 5 
female take each in their claws an egg which is to produce a chick 


* and ſocially than thoſe of the land, though of very different ſpe- 
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370 BROWN G VEE 
the wala of that appellation, The Englik 


found numbers of them at Port-Egmont, in the 


Falkland or Malouine iflands, and have there. 


fore ſtiled them the Port Egmont hens x. We 


cannot do better than tranſcribe the account 


given in the ſecond W of the celebrated 
Captain Cook. 


« yield; it was — when a petrel which chanced to be 
« near repaired to the ſcene, and, by paſſing and re- paſſing feye. 
te ral times between the combatants, effected their ſeparation ; the 


4 cobler through gratitude followed 1 Its deliverer, and came with i 


* round the ſhip.” 
On the 24th of February, in latitude 44 40', on the conf; 


of New Zealand, Mr. Banks, being in the boat, killed two Port. 


Egmont hens, exactly like thoſe which we had found in great 
numbers on the iſland of Faro, and which were the firſt that we 
ſaw on this coaſt, though we had met with ſeveral a few days before 
we diſcovered land. Coot.—TIn 50? 14/ latitude ſouth, and 9;* 19 
longitude weſt, as many birds were flying about the ſhip, we took 
the opportunity of the calm to kill ſome of them; one was of the 


| ſpecies which we have fo often mentioned ander the name of the 


Port Egmont hen, a ſort of gull nearly of the ſize of a raven, and 


of a Jeep brown plumage, except below each wing, where there 


were ſome white feathers; the reſt of the birds were albatroſſes and 


ſheer-waters. Jdem.— On the iſlands near Statenland, we counted 


among the ſea-birds the Port Egmont hens. Idem.— The birds which 
we met with in Chritmas Sound, near Terra del Fuego, were 
geeſe, ducks, ſea-pies, ſhags, and that kind of gull ſo often men- 
tioned in this Journal by the name of Por- Femont hen. Idem.— 
There were alſo (at New Georgia) albatroſſes, common gulls, and 
that kind which I call Port Egmont hen. Idem.— In the latitude of 
54 4', we alſo ſaw a Port Egmont hen, and ſome weed. Navigs- 
tors have generally looked upon all theſe to be certain ſigns of the 
vicinity of land; T cannot, however, ſupport this opinion. At 
this time we knew of no land, nor is it probable there is any nearer | 


than New Holland or Van Diemen's land, from which we were 


diſtant two hundred and ſixty leagues, Idem. 


« In 
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BROWN GULYLI. 371 
In the evening, being in the latitude of 
« 64* 12' ſouth, longitude 40* 15 eaſt, a bird 
« called by us in my former voyage Port Eg- 
« mont hen, (on account of the great plenty of 
them in Falkland Iſles) came hovering ſeveral 
« times over the ſhip, and then left us in the 
direction of N. E. They are a ſhort thick 
bird, about the ſize of a large crow, of a dark 
« brown or chocolate colonr, with a whitiſh 
« ſtreak under each wing in the ſhape of a half- 
« moon. I have been told that theſe birds are 
found in great plenty at the Feroe Iſlands 
north of Scotland, and that they never go far 
from land. Certain it is I never before ſaw them 
above forty leagues off; but I do not remem- 
ber ever ſeeing fewer than two together 
„whereas here was but one, which, with the 
* illands of ice, may have come a good. way 
from land x.“ 


* (To this account Mr. Forſter adds, that he recognized it to 
be the great northern gull, Larus Catarractes, common in the high 
| latitudes in both hemiſpheres; that a few days after they ſaw an- 
other ot the ſame kind, which roſe to a great height aboye their 
heads, which they regarded as a novelty, the birds of that cli» 
mate keeping near the ſurface of the water.) 


[A] Specific chodgher of the Lars Catarrha2es : e d 


Frayiſh; the quills of its wings and tail are white at the bale; 3 its 
Ss © tail fomewhat equal.” 
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"The VARIEGATED GULIL: 
„the GRISARD, 1 


7 © URTH SPECIES. 


Larus Catarrhages. Linn. and Gmel. 
Larus Newvius, Gmel. 
Larus Marinus, var. 2. Lath. Ind. 
 Larus Varius, five Skua, Brill. 
Larus Major. Aldrovandus. | 
Larus Cinereus Major, Charleton. 
Larus Griſeus Maximus. Klein. 
The Wagel of the Corniſh. Ray. 
Dye Sea Eagle. Sibbald's Hiſt, F ife. 
The Skua Gull, Penn. 
The NM. wy Gull, * } Lint era 


| 1 ens 3 of this Gull i is Po oY and 


ſtreaked with brown gray on a white 
ground ; the great quills of the wing are black- 
iſh ; the bill black, thick and ſtout, and four 
inches long. This Gull is one of the largeſt, 
its alar extent being five feet, which meaſure 
was taken from an individual ſent alive from 
Montreuil-ſur-Mer, by M. Baillon. This bird 
lived a long time in a court-yard, where it killed 
its companion by fighting : it ſhowed the ſordid 


„In Holland it is called Mallemacke ; ; in 8 Feroe illands 2 | 
in Norway Skue, Kav-orre, | . 
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familiarity of a voracious animal, which hunger 
only attaches to the hand that feeds it. It 
ſwallowed flat fiſh almoſt as broad as its body; 
and with equal avidity it devoured raw fleſh, 
and even ſmall animals entire, ſuch as moles, 
rats, and birds *. A gull of this kind, which 


Anderſon received from Greenland, attacked 


(mall animals, and fiercely defended itfelf with 
its bill againſt dogs and cats, and took pleaſure 


in biting their tails. On ſhowing it a white 


handkerchief, it was ſure to ſcream with a 


} piercing tone, as if that recalled to its . | 


ſome foe which it dreaded at ſea. 


All the Grifards are, according to the obſer- 


vations of M. Baillon, of a dirty and dark gray 
when young ; but after the firſt moult the 
tint grows more dilute, the belly and the neck 
whiten firſt, and, in three moults, the plumage 


entirely waved and freckled with gray and 


white, ſuch as we have deſcribed it. The 


white afterwards continues to gain ground, and 


| the aged birds are entirely hoary. If the plu- 


mave, therefore, were the ſole foundation of 


diſtinction, we ſhould admit an unneceſſary 
number of ſpecies, ſince nature varies to ſuch 


degree the colours with the years. 
In this, as in all the other gulls 3 and mews, 


* Whence probably the fable of Oviedo ( Hit. Ind. Occid. lib. 
vv. 18.) has been applied to the Griſard, of a bird which has one 
b foot webbed for ſwimming, and the ar armed with talons for 
Y Faring 3 its prey, 
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the female appears rather ſmaller than the male. 
Belon remarks, that it is not common in the 
Medzrerrancan, that it ſeldom occurs in our in. 
 terior provinces *, but is numerous on our weſt. 
ern coaſts. It roams very far to ſea, ſince we 
are aſſured of its being found in Madagaſcar . 
But the congenial region of this ſpecies ſeems 
to be the North. Theſe birds are the firſt 
which the veſſels meet in approaching Green. 
land 3; and they conſtantly attend thoſe em. 
ployed in the whale-filhery, following them 
even amidſt the ice. When a whale is Killed, 
they alizht in myriads on the floating carcaſe, 
and tear it on all ſides &: and though the fiſhers | 
labour to drive them away, by ſtriking with poles 
and cars, they can hardly, without felling them, 
make them quit their hold ||. This ſenſeleſs 
obſtinacy has occaſioned the Dutch name Mal- 


femucte or fiuptd bent . © Thele fooliſh, ſordid 


M. Lottinger pretends that he has ſeen ſome of theſe birds on 
the grear pools of Lor aine, in the fiſhing ſeaſon; and M, Her. 
manu ipeaks of a Griſard killed in the wee of Straſ. 
burg. | 

+ Nate communicated by Dr. Maui. 
1 Klein. | 


Tae herrings afford abundant ſubſiſtence to theſe legions of 
birds : Zorgdrag r ſays, that he ſaw a quantity of herring bones 
about the neſts cr the water-fowl 0 on the rocks of Greenland. Pech 
de la Baleine, partie ii. 7. | 


Memoirs of the Academy of Stockholm. 


From mall, which ſignifies /et1ifþ or frupid; and mocke, which 
in old German means beofl or animal. 


a birds, 


— ng” 
« birds, quarrel and fight,” fays Martens, 


« ſnatching from each other their morſels, 
« though the large carcaſes on which they feed 
« might abundantly ſatiate their voracity.” 
|  Belon perceived ſome analogy between the 
head of the Variegated Gull and that of the 
eagle : but, in its ſordid groveling habits, it 
much more reſembles the vultures. Its ſtout, 
hardy conſtitution renders it capable of bearing 
the moſt inclement weather ; and mariners have 
remarked, that it cares little for ſtorms at ſea. 
It is well clothed with feathers, which ſeem to 
form the chief part of the bulk of its very lean 
| body. But we are not certain if all theſe birds 
be conſtantly lean; for the one which we 
| chanced to ſee, had a hook ſticking in its 
| palate, and grown over with callous fleſh, which 
muſt have hindered it from ſwallowing eafily. 
According to Anderſon, it has an air-bag un- 
der its ſkin, like that of the pelican x. This 
naturaliſt obſerves, that his Greenland Malle- : 
mucke differs in ſome reſpects from that of 
Spitzbergen, deſcribed by Martens. We muſt 
notice that Martens himſelf ſeems to join, un- 
der this name Mallemucke, two birds, which at 


* He adds ſome anatomical details: « Each lobe of the lungs 
« 15 formed like a ſeparate lung in ſhape of a purſe ; the cryſtalline 
« of the eye 1s ſpherical like that of fiſhes ; the heart has only one 
chamber; the bill is perforated with four noſtrils, two diſcloſed, 
and two concealed under the feathers at the root + of the bill, * 
= Hp 8 a” Hande & de Greenland. 


"4K '£ other 
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other times he diſcriminates ; and the ſecond, 
or that of Spitzbergen, from the ſtructure 
its bill, articulated with Jeveral pieces, and hay. 
ing tubular 19ffrils, and allo its croaking like frogs, 
appears to be a petrel, rather than a gull.— T0 
this ſpecies we may alſo refer a race or variety, 
larger than the common, and whoſe plumage is 
rather waved than ſpotted or ſtriped : It is de- 
ſcribed by Lidbeck, and occurs in the gulf of 
Bothnia; ſome individuals are eight or ten 


inches longer and broader than the common 
kinds of Gr Yards, 5 


[A] Specific claratier of the Larus Nevins: « It is ; white; lt3 
0 back e cinereous; its tail-quills tipt with black.” 


The BROWN-GRAY-MANTLED 
GULL ; 1 the BURGOMASTER. 


FIFTH SPECIES. 


Larus Glaucus. Linn. and Gmel, 
Larus Cinereus. Brill. | 
Burgermeiſter. Martens and Klein, 
The Glaucous Gull, Penn. and Lath, * | 


T* Dutch who frequent the northern ſeas 
on the whale fiſhing, are conſtantly at- 


* In Sweder it 15 ; called Maos in Norway Krykie in Lapland 
Shierro : and in Greenland 7 atarreh, | 


8 tended 
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tended by clouds of mews and gulls. They 
have ſought to diſtinguiſh them by names ſig- 
nificative or imitative, mallemucke, kirmexo, ratſhet, 
| kutgegef. The preſent they have ſtiled the Bur- 
zomaſter, becauſe, by its ſtature and grave de- 
portment, it would ſeem to preſide as a magiſ- 
trate among theſe diſorderly and voracious 
tribes *. It is indeed a ſpecies of the firſt mag- 
nitnde, and as large as the black-mantled gull. 
Its back is brown-gray, and alſo the quills of 
the wing, of which ſome are tipt with white, 
others with black, the reſt of the plumage _ 
white: the cye-lid is edged with red or yel- 
low: the bill is yellow, with the lower angle 
very protuberant, and of a bright red; which 
Martens well expreſſes, by ſaying, that it ſeems 
to have a red cherry on the bill. It was proba- 
| bly from overſight that this traveller neglects 
| to reckon the hind-toe, which is indeed very 
Cnall : for it is evidently the ſame with the Her- 
ring gull + of the Engliſh. In the northern ſeas, 
theſe birds live on the: carcaſes of large fiſh. 
„When a whale is dragged after a veſſel, ſays 


* There are prodigious numbers of theſe aquatic birds in Green- 
land: we find there all the ſpecies deſcribed by Martens, in his 
Voyage to e and many others Wich he does not men- 
tion. 


+ Larus Fuſcus. Linn, and Gmel. 


Larus Griſcus. | ; 
| B {T, 
Gawia Griſca. 9 bi 


Larus Cinereus Maximas. Ray, Will. and Sloane. 
Specific character: « It 15 White 3 ; its back brown.” 


Martens, 
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3 185 © they flock about it, and fteal large 
« pieces of the blubber. They may then be 
eaſily killed; but it is impoſiible to gain its 
« neſt, which it places on the ſummit and in 
« the clefts of the higheſt rocks. The Burge. 
* maſter,” he adds,“ intimidates the mallemuche, 
« which, however ftout it be, ſubmits to be 
* beaten and pecked, without attempting to re- 
'* taliate. When the Burgomaſter flies, its 
« white tail ſpreads like a fan. Its cry reſem- 


c 


La, 


* 


„ bles that of a raven: it purſues the young 


« Jumbs, and often hovers about the ſea-horſes, 
ce whoſe dung it feems to ſwallow.” 

According to Willughby, the eggs of this 
gull are whitiſh, ſprinkled with ſome blackiſh 
ſpots, and as large as hen's eggs. Father Feuil- 
lee mentions a bird on the coaſts of Chil 
and Peru, which, by its figure, its colours, and 
its voracity, reſembles this northern gull, but 
which 1s probebly. ſmaller ; for that travelled 
naturaliſt ſays, that its eggs are only ſomewhat 
larger than thoſe of the partridge. He ſub- 
joins, that he found its ſtomach entirely filled 
with the feathers of certain ſmall birds of the 
coaſts of the South Sea, whica the natives call 
Focoquito. 1 1 
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The GRAY and WHITE-MANTLED 
GULL. 


SIATH S FIA 


| Larus F uſcus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Gawvia Grijea, Brifſ, 
The Herring Gull, Penn. and Lach. 


r is probable that this Gull, deſcribed by 


bi 


| as the gray-mantled Gull, is only a ſhade or va- 
3 riety of that ſpecies, or of ſome of the preced- 
ing, at a certain age. Its figure and ſtructure 
ſeem to lead to that inference. Its mantle, 
ſays the Jeſuit, is gray mixed with white, and 
ſo is the upper ſurface of the neck, of which the 


| of the tail are dull red lead colour, and the top 


property, that the inner toe has only two joints, 
the middle one three, and the outer four, which 


moſt favourable for rimming , fince the broadeſt 
part of the ſole has thus the greateſt compaſs of 
motion, occurs in a great number of aquatic 


inner only two. 


8 


Father Feuillee, and which is nearly as large 


fore fide is light gray, and all its /zvery: the quills 


of the head is gray. He adds, as a ſingular 


is therefore the longeſt; but this ſtructure, the 


b.ras, and even among the waders. We have 
obſ-ryed particularly in the jacana, the ſultana, 
and the water hen, that the outer toe contained 
ſour phalanges, the middle one three, and the 5 
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The WHITE ME W. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Larus Eburneus, Gmelin and Phipps. 
The Ivory Gull, Penn. and Lath. 


ROM what we have ſaid of the wagels, 
Which whiten with age, we might ſuppoſe 
that this is only an old one; but it is much 
ſmaller than that gull; its bill is neither ſo 
large, nor ſo ſtrong, and its lumag is pure 
white, without at y tinge or ſpot of gray. It 
exceeds not fifteen inches from the Fo of the 
bill to that of the tail. It is deſcribed / in Cap- 
tain Phipps's * voyage to the north: be obſerves 
very properly, that this ſpecies has not been de- 
lineated in the Linnæan ſyſtem, and that the 
bird called raths-herr, or ſenator, by Martens, 
perfectly reſembles it, except in the feet, to 
which Martens attributes only three toes. But 
if we ſuppoſe the fourth toe, which is very mi- 


The whole bird is ſnowy and ſpotleſs ; its bill lead- coloured; 
« its orbits ſaffron, aſh-leaden ; its nails black; its hind-toe jointed 
« and nailed; its wings longer than its tail; its tail equal, and longer 
than its feet. The whole length of the bird, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail, is ſixteen inches; the diſtance between 


_ « the tips of the ſpread wings, thirty-ſeven 11 þ the bill two 
inches.“ 


| nute, 
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nute, to have eſcaped the obſervation of that na- 
vigator, it would exactly correſpond to his raths- 


ber. Its whiteneſs ſurpaſſes that of ſnow; and 
the ſtately pace of the bird on the ice has pro- 


cured it the appellation of raths-berr, or ſenator. 
Its voice is low and ftrong; and whereas the 
| little mews or #:/rmews ſeem to call ir or &air, the 
Senator ſounds tar. It is uſually ſolitary, unleſs 
ſome prey collects a certain number of them. 
Martens ſaw them alight on the carcaſes of ſea- 
horſes, and devour their dung. 


| (a) wot character of the Larus Eburneus : © It is all white 
= its orbits ſaffron, 1 its bill and feet lead-coloured.” 


The SPOTTED ME W. or, the 
K UT GEGH EF. 


SECOND SPECIES. 
Larus Riga. 5 
Larus Tridadtylus. Gmel. 
Gawia Cinerea Nævia. 5 X 

© | Briſſ. 
Gaia Cinerea. | 390 
Larus Cinereus Piſcator. Klein. 
The Tarrock of the Corniſh. . 
T, Kittiwake of the Scotch. 


W HILE we were cutting up the whale- 


< blubber,” ſays Martens, © a number 


«of theſe birds came ſcreamung a about our ſhip, 
e 
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plumage conſiſts of a fine white ground on the 


the neck; it is diſtinguiſhed alſo by ſpots of 


wing, with varieties, however, which we ſhall 


all the mews, is ſcarce perceptible in this one, 


fays, that it has only three toes : he adds, that it 
always flies rapidly againſt the wind, however 


the latter greedily ſwallows. In a ſubſequent 


Jager. 
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te and ſeemed to pronounce kutgegbef.” That 
ſound reſembles, indeed, the ſort of ſneezing, 
keph, keph, which ſeveral captive gulls utter, and 
from which we conjectured the Greek name ere; 
was derived. This bird exceeds not in bulk the 
white mew; it is only fifteen inches long: the 


fore fide of the body, and gray on the mantle, 
marked with ſome ſtreaks of the ſame gray that 
form a kind of half-collar on the upper fide of 


white and black mixed on the coverts of the 
mention. The hind toe, which is very ſmall in 


as Belon and Ray obſerve. And hence Martens 


violent this blows; but that it is perpetually 
purſued and barrafled by the bird frundt-jager *, 


and conſtrained to void its excrements, which 


article +, we ſhall find that this depraved taſte 
has been erroneouſly imputed to the Jon: 


This Spotted Mew occurs not only in the ſeas 
of the north, it alſo inhabits the coaſts of Eng- 
Jand 4 and Scotland If Belon, who met with it 

1. e. Dung- hunter. 


f See the Atiele of the e Dung-bird 
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in Greece, ſays, that he recognized it merely 
rom the name /aros, which it ſtill bears in that 
country: and Martens, after having obſerved it 


as, ſomewhat different, indeed, yet ſtill diſtin- 
oniſhable z whence he very Judiciouſly infers, 
that animals of the fame ſpecies in diſtant coun- 
tries muſt ever receive impreſſions from the cli- 
mates. So great is the difference in the preſent 
caſe, that this — has been ſplit into two: 
| the cinereous mew of Briſſon, and his cinereous 
ſhatted mew, are unqueſtionably the fame, as a 


ſeries of ſubjects, which exhibits a gradual pro- 
oreſs of the black and white of ine wing, from 


gray half-collar on the top of the neck is com- 
mon to all the individuals of this ſpecies. 


gemur! in Auxois, in the monthof Febr uary 177 5. 


opening them, their ſtomach was found to con- 


known in the country; their appearance laſted 
only a fortnight; they were brought by a ſtrong 
ſouth wind, which blew all that time &. 


* Ob/ervation communicated by M. de Maren, 
| [A] Spect 'fic 


— — — — _ — ——— ̃ — 11. rt , en A er 


at Spitzbergen, found it again in the Spaniſh | 


compariſon of the figures will evince. And 
what completely eſtabliſhes our poſition, is a 


the mottled colours to the ſimple gray. The 


Flocks of theſe Mews appeared ſuddenly near 


They were very eaſily killed; and were found 
cad or halt- ſtarved with hunger in the mea- 
dows, the fields, and the brinks . rivulets. On 


tain ſome fragments of fiſhes, and their inteſ— 


tines a blackiſh jelly. Theſe birds were not 
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[A] Specific character of the Kittiwake, Larus Riga: ee It i 
„white, its back hoary, its tail-quills entirely white, its feet haue 
e three toes. Specific character of the Tarrock, Larus Tridag. 
lus : © Tt is whitiſh, its back ſomewhat hoary, its tail-quills, except 
the outermoſt, tipt with black; its feet have three toes.“ But 
Mr. Latham very properly claſſes them under the ſame © ſpecies, the 
Tarrock being only the young bird. 


The GREAT CINEREOUS 
MEW; or, the BLUE- 6 
MEW. 


THIRD SPECIES. 

Tarus Canus, Linn. and Gmel, 
| Gawia Cinerea. Brifl. 

Galedor, Crocala, Galetra. Aldrov. 

Gabiano Minore, Zinn. 

Larus Roftro Migro. Klein. 

Larus Cinereus Minor. Will. Ray, and Sibb. 

The Common Sea-Mall, or Mew, Will. and Ray. 

The White Web-footed Gull, Albin. 
The Common Gull, Penn. and Lath. 


I E bluiſh colour of the feet and bill, con- 

ſtant in this ſpecics, ought to diſtinguith it 
3 the others, Which As the feet generally 
of fleſn- colour, more or leſs vermilion or livid. 
It is fixteen or ſeventeen inches long, from the 
point of the bill to the end of the tail; its man- 
tle is light einereous; ſeveral of the wing- +quilh 
are furrowed with black ; all the reſt of Us 
plumage 18 inowy white. 255 


Willughby 
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Willughby reckons this the moſt common 
ſpecies in England. It is called the grand emi- 
aulle * on the coaſts of Picardy. M. Baillon has 
made the following obſervations on the different 
ſhades of colours that its plumage aſſumes in the 
ſucceflive moultings : in the firſt year the quills 
of the wings are blackiſh ; and not till the ſecond 
moulting do they acquire the diſtin& black and 
the white ſpots with which they are variegated : 
| no young Mew has a white tail, the end is 
always black or gray ; at the fame age the head 
and the upper fide of the neck are marked with 
| ſome pots, which are by degrees obliterated, 
and give place to pure white: the bill and the 
feet gain not their full colour till two years 
old. 
1 10 general obſervations, very impor- 
tant as they are to ſtop the unneceſſary mul- 
tiplication of ſpecies from individual varieties, 
M. Baillon adds ſome on the particular nature 
of the Blue- footed Mew. It is more difficult 
to tame than the reſt, yet it ſeems not ſo wild 
in the ſtate of liberty: it fights leſs, and is not ſo 
| voracious as moſt of the others; but it is not 
ſo ſprightly as the little cinereous Mew. When 
kept in a garden, it ſought earth- worms: if of- 
fered ſmall birds, it would not touch them till 
they were half-torn; which ſhews that it is not 


16 The Great Mew, from miauler, to ſquall like a cat; whence 


he 13275 verb ie menu, and the names of theſe birds Mal and 
Mew. 


| VOL, vIII. 20 b 
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ſo carnivorous as the gulls. And as it is not ſo 

lively or cheerful as the little Mews, which re. 

main to be deſcribed, it ſeems, by its ſize and 

its inſtincts, to hold the middle rank between 
them both. 


” A} Specific character of the Common Sea-Mew, Larus Can 
< Tt is white, its back hoary.” It is the moſt numerous of all the 
gulls, at leaſt in Great Britain. It breeds on the ledges of the Cliff 
chat overhang the ſea. | 


| The LITTLE CINEREOUS 


1 | FOURTH. SPECIES. 


Wi Larus Ca, Linn. and Gmel. 
r Minor. Briſſ. 

iff 8 Larus Cinereus Primus. Johnſt. 

0 1 "eo The Red-legged Gull. Lath, . 


I s inferior ſize, and the different NF of it t 

legs, diſtinguiſh this Mew from the pre- 
M ceding, which it reſembles exactiy in its co- 
| ' tours. It has the fame light cinereous and 
11S bluiſh on its mantle, the ſame black ſcallops 
lil ſpotted with white on the great quills of the 
wing, and laſtly, the fame ſnowy white over al 
the plumage, * a black ſpeckle, which ap- 
: N 
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pears conſtantly on the ſides of the neck behind 
the eye. The livery of the young ones conſiſts 
of brown ſpots on the coverts of the wing. In 
the aged, the feathers of the belly have a light 
tint of role colour; and it is not till the ſecond 
or third year, that the legs and the bill degenerate 
from a fine red into a livid complexion. 
This and the laughing Mew are the two leaſt 
of the whole family. They exceed not the 
bulk of a large pigeon, and their body is much 
thinner: they are thirteen or fourteen inches 
long. They are very handſome, clean, and ac- 
tive; leſs vicious than the large ſpecies, yet 
more lively. They eat many inſects, and during 
ſummer they make a thouſand evolutions in the 
air after beetles and flies. They take ſuch 
| quantities of thoſe, that their ſtomachs are filled 
up to their bill. They follow the riſe of the 
| tide * in the rivers, and ſpread ſome leagues over 
= the land, groping in the marſhes for worms and 
| lecches, and return in the evening to the ſea. 
VM. Baillon, who made the obſervations, adds, 
that they might eaſily be made to inhabit gar- 
dens, where they would feed on inſets, ſmall 
lizards, and other reptiles. Yet they may be 
kept on ſoaked bread, but muſt always have 
much water, becauſe they every inſtant waſh- 
their bill and feet. They are very clamorous, 


CAE - Sometimes they advance very far: M. Baillon ſaw one on the 
Dare, above 1. leagues from! its mouth. 


. eſpecially 
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cardy they are called the petites miaulles, (the 


They appear to be the ſame with the gray gulls 


mentioned in the Portugueſe relations of India, 


vigators meet with in numbers on the paſſage 
from Madagaſcar to the Maldives T. To ſome | 


of ſmall ſize, according to the ſhort deſcription 
given by Camel in his account of the Philippine 
birds, inſerted i in-the ee Fan 


« its cry. It is the ſmalleſt, but the handſomeſt of the birds of this 


; gray gulls, which the Portugueſe call garatos . . . Theſe gulls come 


them: they had the ſame fate with the flying-fiſh, which they hunt 


& its back hoary, with a brown ſpot behind the eyes. Me 


—— re ER EI — _ 


eſpecially when young ; and on the coaſt of P;. 


little Mews). It ſeems that the name 7attaret 
has alſo been applied on account of their cry *. 


under the denomination garazs, and which na- 


ſimilar ſpecies alſo we muſt refer the bird called 
tambilagan in Lugon, and which is a gray Mew 


„ « The tattaret is a little common gull; it derives its name from 


« claſs: it would be entirely white, were not its back azure. The 
cc tattarets build in flocks, on the ſummits of the moſt craggy rocks; 
and if a perſon approaches them, they begin to fly with ſhrill 
„ cries, as if they would frighten people away with the hideous 
« noiſe.” Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. xix. p. 47. 

+ On this track there are always ſeen numbers of birds, ſuch as 


to alight on the veſſels, and ſuffer themſelves to be caught by the 
hand, without fearing the ſight of men, as having never experienced 


on theſe ſeas, and which, being purſued at once by the birds and the 
fiſhes, often throw themſelves on board the veſſels. Voyages qui 
ont ſervi a PEtabl: Yement de la Compagnie 185 Tndei Orientales; An. 
Serra, 1702, tom. i. p. 277. 


TA) Specific character of the Larus 8 cc 1 is white 


The LAUGHING MEW. 
FIFTH SPECIES. 


Larus Ridibundus. 1 
Larus Atricilla. Linn and Gmel. 


Gavia Ridibunda Phornicopos } Bri: 
Gawia Riaibunda, 
Cepphus Turneri. Geſn. 
Larus Cinereus. Ray, Will. and Scop. 
The Perwit, or Black Cap, Sea Crow, or Mire Crow, will | 
Dye Peauit. Plott's Staffordſhire. 
The Brown-headed Gull. Albin. 
Baltner's Great Aſp- coloured Sea Mew, Will. 
Type Pewit Gull, Penn. | | 
The Black-headed Gull, Lath. 
The W * Penn. and Lath. 


geon; but, like all the mews, its body appears 
much more bulky than in reality. The quan- 
tity of fine feathers with which it is clothed, 
makes it very light ; hence it flies almoſt continu- 


birds are moſt collected . It lays fix olive 


> In German Eraſſer See- Savalle (greater ſea-ſwallow) and Grauer 


can Pipixcan. 
+ Ray. 
5 48 3 eggs 


Toa cry of this little Mew bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to a hoarſe laugh; and hence 
its epithet. It is ſomewhat larger than a pi- 


ally over the water; and during its ſhort intervals 
on land, it is extremely buſtling and noiſy, par- 
ticularly in the breeding ſeaſon, when theſe 


Fiſcher (gray fiſher) : in Poliſh Rybitw Pepiclaſly TO in Mexi- - 
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eggs ſpotted with black; the young ones are 
good food, and, according to the Britiſh Zoo- 
logy, they are taken in great numbers in 1 the 
counties of Eſſex and Stafford. 

Some of theſe Laughing Mews ſettle on the 
rivers and even the pools of inland countries &; 
and they ſeem to frequent the ſeas of both con- 
tinents. Cateſby found them at the Bahama 
Iflands : Fernandez deſcribes them under the 


Mexican name prpixcan : and, like all the other 


mews, t they abound moſt in the northern 


countries. Martens, Who obſerved them in 
Spitzbergen, and calls them #:irmeaws, ſays, that 


they lay on whitiſh moſs, in which the eggs can 


hardly be diſtinguiſhed, being alſo dirty white, 
or greeniſh dotted with black ; they are as large 


as thoſe of pigeons, but very ſharp at the end; 
the yolk is red, and the albugineous liquor is 


bluiſh. Martens ſays, that he ate of them, and 
found them very good, taſting like the eggs 


of lapwings. The parents dart boldly on the 


perſon who dares to rob their neſt, and with 
loud cries they endeavour to drive him off by 


ſtriking with their bills. The firſt ſyllable | of 


their name 4irmenw, is expreflive of their notes, 


according to the ſame traveller ; who remarks, 
however, that their voice differs in the various 


regions which they inhabit, the polar tradts the 


2 Kor FR Schwenckfeld. Theſe birds are ſeen on che Thames 


near r Graveſend, c to Albin. 


| oe 
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coaſts of Scotland, thoſe of Ireland, and the Ger- 
man Ocean. He aſſerts that, in general, a dif- 
ference may be perceived in the cties of animals 
of the ſame ſpecies, reſulting from the influence 
of climate; and this diverſity may indeed ob- 
tain, eſpecially in birds, for the tones of animals 
are the expreſſions of their moſt uſual ſenſa- 
| tions; and the feathered race are delicately ſenfi- 
ble to the variations of the atmoſphere, and to 
the impreſſions of temperature. 

Martens obſerves likewiſe, that the Mews of 
| Spitzbergen have finer and more hairy feathers 
| than thoſe of our ſeas. This difference, too, 
ariſes from the climate. Another, which ſeems 
to be derived from the age of the individual, 
conſiſts in the colour of the bill and the feet: 
in ſome theſe are red, in others black. But 
| what proves that this difference does not conſti- 
tute two diſtin& ſpecies is, that the intermediate 
ſhade occurs in ſeveral ſubjects; ſome having the 
bill red, and the legs only reddith, and others 
| having the bill red at the tip only, and the reſt 
| black. Thus we admit but one ſpecies of Laugh- 
ing Mew; the difference which led Briſſon to 
make a ſubdiviſion, lying entirely in the colour 
of the bill and of the legs. In the female, the 
front and throat are marked with white, whereas 
| the whole head of the male is covered with a 
black cap: the great quills of the wing are alſo 
partly this colour : the mantle is bluiſh cine- 
reous, and the reſt of the body white. 
4 0 "= [A] Specific 
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[A] Specific character of the Black-headed Gull, Larus Ridi. 
Bundus : © It is whitiſh, its head blackiſh, its bill and feet red,” 
Specific character of the Laughing Gull, Larus Atricilla : © It h 
« ſomewhat hoary, its head blackiſh, its bill red, its feet black,” 

We ſhall tranſcribe Dr. Plott's account of the manner of catching 


the Pewits laſt century in Staffordſhire. After relating ſome mat. 
vellous ſtories reſpecting their attachment to the lord of the manor, 


he thus proceeds: *“ Being of the migratory kind, their firlt ap. 
e pearance is not till the latter end of February, and then in number 


« ſcarce above fix, which come as harbingers to the reſt, to ſee whe. 


« ther the hafts or iſlands in the pools (upon which they build 
« their neſts) be prepared for them; but theſe never ſo much as 
ee lighten, but fly over the pool, ſcarce ſtaying an hour: about 
«« the 6th of March following, there comes a pretty conſiderable 


« flight of an hundred or more, and then they alight on the hafts, 


te and ſtay all day, but are gone again at night. About our Lady. 


day, or ſooner in a forward ſpring, they come to ſtay for good, 
«« otherwiſe not till the beginning of April, when they build theit 
vd neſts, which they make not of ſticks, but heath and ruſhes, 
« making them but ſhallow, and laying generally but four eggs, 
e three and five more rarely, which are about the bigneſs of a ſmall 
hen egg. The hafts or iſlands are prepared for them between Mi. 


i chaelmas and Chriſtmas, by cutting down the reeds and ruſhes, | 
« and putting them aſide in the nooks and corners of the hafts, and 
« in the valleys, to make them level; for ſhould they be permitted 


ec to rot on the iſlands, the pewits would not endure them. 


After three weeks fitting the young ones are hatched, and about 


ea month after they are almoſt ready to fly, which uſually happens 


on the 3d of June, when the proprietor of the pool orders them to 


ec be driven and catched, the gentry coming from all parts to ſee the 
e ſport : the manner is thus They pitch a rabbet-neton the bank. 


« fide, in the moſt convenient place oyer-againſt the hafts, the net 
« in the middle being about ten yards from the fide, but cloſe at 
ce the ends in the manner of a bow; then ſix or ſeven men wade into 


the pool, beyond the pewits, over- agalnſt the net, with Tong ſtaves, 


« and drive them from the hafts, whence they all ſwim to the bank- 


_ « fide, and landing, run like lapwings into the net, where people are 


« ſtanding ready to take them up, and put them into two pens made 
te within the bow of the net, which are built round, about three 
« yards diameter, and a yard high, or ſomewhat better, with ſmall 
« ſtakes driven into the ground in a circle, and interwoven with 


« broom and other raddles.”—(This deſcription; illuſtr ugg W 
engraving). 


«In - 
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In which manner there have been taken in one morning fifty 
« dozens at a driving, which, at five ſhillings a dozen (the ancient 
« price of them) comes to C. 12. 10 f.: but at ſeveral drifts that have 
« been anciently made in the ſame morning, there have been as 
many taken as have fold for C. 30; ſo that ſome years the profit of 
them has amounted to . 50 or . 60, beſide what the generous 
« proprietor uſually preſents his relations and the nobility and gen- 
«try of the county withal, which he conſtantly does in a plentiful 


ing them with livers and other entrails of beaſts, they may kill them 
« at what diſtance of time they pleaſe, according as occaſions pre- 
« ſent themſelves, they being accounted a good diſh at the moſt plen- 
« tiful tables. | 

« But they commonly appoint three days of driving them, within 
« fourteen days, or thereabouts, of the 2d or zd of June; which, while 
« they are doing, ſome have obſerveda certain old one that ſeems to 
« be ſomewhat more concerned than the reſt, being clamorous, and 


« of ſuſpicion that they have ſome government among them, and that 
« this is their prince that is ſo much concerned for its ſubjects. And 
it is further obſerved, that when there is great plenty of them, the 
« Lent-corn of the country is much the better, and ſo the cow-pal- 
« tures too, by reaſon they pick up all the worms and the fern-flies, 


« and graſs, and hinder their growth.“ (The pools of Staffordſhire, 
which the pewits frequented, were Pewit Pool, in the pariſh of 
Norbury, and Sebben Pool, in the pariſh of High Offley). Plozr's 
Natural Hiftory of Staffordſpire, pp. 232 and 233. 5 
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« manner, ſending them to their houſes in crates alive; ſo that feed- 


« ſtriking down upon the heads of the men; which has given ground 


« which, though bred in the fern, yet nip and feed on the young corn 


_—_—_—_——_—— ͤ(' * . 
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The WINTER ME W. 
SIXTH SPECIES. 


Larus Hybernus. Gmel. 
Larus Canus, var. Lath. Ind. 

Cabia Hyberna. Brifl. 
 Larus Fuſcus, ſeu Hybernus, Ray, dc. 
Suaca- guacu. Marcg rave. 

In 3 C e will 


W. ſuſpect that this: bird i is no other than 


our ſpotted mew /4ittioake ) which viſits 


the inland parts of England during winter. We 


make this conjecture, becauſe its bulk is the 
fame, and its plumage ſimilar, only brown 


where the other is gray: and it is well known 
that theſe birds when young have a darker caſt, 
not to mention how eaſily the ſhades may be 
_ confounded in a deſcription or drawing. II 
that of the Britiſh Zoology had been better, we 


could have ſpoken with more confidence. How- 


ever, this Mew lives in winter on earth-worms, 
and when its ſtomach is overloaded, it diſgorges 


them half-digeſted ; which is the origin of the 
lar Hot or Har- gelly. 


LS * . 
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[ A] Specific character of the Winter-Mew, Larus Hybernus : 
« It is white; its top, the back of its head, and the ſides of its neck, 
ſpotted; its back einereous; the firſt of its wing - quills black; its 
« tail marked with a black bar near the tip.” There is a paſſage 
in Morton's Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, which, as it throws light 
on the economy of the Winter-Mew, and indeed on the nature of 
birds in general, deſerves a place in this work. 
« ] ſhall here,” ſays the intelligent author,“ ſet down my remarks 
upon that gelatinous body called far-gelly, tar-/hot, or ſtar-fall'n: 
« {0 named becauſe vulgarly believed to fall from a ſtar, or to be the 
« recrement of the meteor which is called the falling or ſhooting ſtar, 
« or rather the meteor itſelf ſhot down to the earth. It is generally a 
« clear, almoſt ſky-coloured, tremulous, viſcid, or tenacious gelly; but 
« jn water glib and ſlippery. To the hand it is as cold as we gene- 
« rally ſay a frog is; and is apt to ſtrike a chillneſs into it. Tis 
found in lumps or maſſes of a certain fize. The largeſt I have ſeen 
« was about the bigneſs of a gooſe egg. Thoſe that are found freſh 5 
« and new, are generally entire, very little, if at all, broken or diſ- 
« perſed: ſome of the maſſes are curled or convoluted ſomewhat like 
« the ileum, or as a garden-ſnail appears when the ſhell is broken off 
« from it. In conſiſtence and colour, it pretty much reſembles boiled 
« ſtarch, or rather a ſolution of gam tragacanth, I ſet ſome of this 
« gelly on the fire in a filver veſſel: it did not diſſolve, as does cold 
boiled ſtarch when it is ſet again upon the fire; but became thick 
«and viſcous; the more fluid or watery part of it having gone off 
« in vapour. I let it ſtand till the humidity was all evaporated. To 
« the bottom of the vefle adhered certain ſkins and veſſels, like thoſe 
« of animal bodies. The inſide of the porringer upon this operation 
«exhibited a gliſtering like that of iſinglaſs; and there proceeded 
« from it a kind cf greaſy ſmell. Another experiment I made of the 
« gelly broken and put into ſpring-water, which I ſet to ſeeth upon 
the fire, but not much of it diſſolved. A piece of muſlin being 
« dipt into it ſo managed as with ſtarch, was ſtiffened as with that. 
«The gloſs that it gave to the muſlin might be rubbed off. The 
« gelly being put into water, ſome of it ſubſided ; ſome did not. In 
= © the pieces that floated I obſerved ſeveral bubbles, which I thought 
were formed by the water ind! into and retained in the pores 
«of it. 
it is ſometimes found with patches of a dirty yellow i in it; 
« ſometimes with black ſpecks reſembling little pellets of grumous 
« blood. Breaking one of the lumps, I diſcovered and took out of 
eit ſeveral pieces of tough ſkin, and of long tenacious ſtring- like bo- 


dies. 
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« dies. Macerating another of theſe maſſes that I might clear the 
e ſtrings, as 1 called them, from the ſofter or more pulpy part of the 
« gelly, 1 found them branched and diſtended through the whole 
« maſs. The ſmaller branches in ſize and figure like capillary blood. 
« veſſels of a blackiſh red. With theſe were broad pieces of a very 
« thin film or membrane. The maſs, though a large one of the ſort, 
might be drawn up and ſuſpended by theſe ſtrings. The gelly, 
« when it has been kept for ſome time, becomes putrid, and has a 
« ſtrong ſmell, like that of a dead carcaie in a * ſtate. Chickens 
« will eat it. 
« This ſtar-ſhot, as it is called, is very ak to be met with on 
« the tillage-lands. At Oxendon, and in moſt other places, we find 
eit chiefly in the lower and moiſter ground, particularly on the 
« Jedges of ſod, upon the ſides of trenches in meadows, upon and near 
«the banks of brooks or pools, on ant-hills and mould- banks now 
« and then in great plenty. It occurs ſometimes in dry, barren, and 
«heathy ground. It does not appear for any number of years ſuc- 
« ceſſively in one and the ſame place. At Pisford, in January 1702, 
« was ſhown me a maſs of ſtar-gelly lying upon a dead hedge that 
] am well aſſured had its firſt appearance there. The like has been 
« found upon a flat board at the top of a cherry-ladder, in Mr. 
« Courtman's garden at Thorpe. The laſt in as compact a maſs ag 
t thoſe upon the ground are uſually found in. . 
1 2) chiefly ſeen in miſty mornings, and in wet weather, ir in au: 
« tumn, in winter, and early in the ſpring; ſoldom or never any that 
« 15 freſh and new in the time of froſt, or in the ſummer months. 
« In 1700, there was no ftar-gelly to be found about Oxendon, 
© 100 till a wet week in the end of February, when the ſhepherds brought 
% me about thirty ſeveral lumps or maſſes of it. 
Applied to the running heels of horſes, it hay been found to be 
« of uſe; as alſo for paſting paper to paſteboard, glaſs, and the like, 
« As to the origin of this body, it has in many particulars a near 
« analogy with animal ſubſtances; as the deſcription of it plainly 
« ſhows. And by ſeveral other circumſtances that are not men- 
* tioned, it appears to me to be only the diſgorging or caſting of 
„birds of three or four forts; of thoſe ſort of fowl in particular 
that at certain ſeaſons do feed very plentifully upon earth- worms 
« and the like; and eſpecially of the „e-, and the winter-mew 
Or coddy-moddy, birds of the gull kind, which are very ravenous. 
The coddy-moddies come up into this country in great! numbers at 
« the time this ſtar-ſhot is generally found, viz. in the autumn and 
* the winter months : frequent thoſe very places where it uſually 
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occurs, Viz. moiſt meadows and the banks of brooks, more rarely 
a ploughed lands; and greedily devour carth-worms, which in 
« thoſe places, and about that time of the year, are very nume- 
« rous. They generally come up the vallies, where our brooks 
« and rivers run, very early in the morning, even before the ſhep- 
« herds or any body elſe are abroad 1 in the fields; eſpecially in foggy 
_ mornings and before a ſtorm, in ſuch ſeaſons and in ſuch weather 
« 2s in a particular manner invite the earth-worms out of their 
« holes and receſſes up upon the ſurface : and the birds return 
« again to ſeaward. In the month of September, 1708, I ſaw a 
« coddy-moddy ſhot down to the ground, that on her fall upon the 
ground, when almoſt half-dead, diſgorged a heap of half- digeſted 
«4 earth-worms, much reſembling the gelly called ftar-ſhot. 

« In fine, having compared the notes or marks of that diſgorge 
« or caſting with thoſe of the gelly, called ftar-ſhot, I found them 
« {0 much alike, I am ſatisfied the latter is for the main the ſame 


 « origin as is the former. Some of theſe maſles I take to be diſ- 
_ « porged by herons and bitterns after having fed upon frogs, which 


« they ſometimes do. Sir William Craven once ſhot a bittern by 
« one of Winwick pools, which after great heaving and working 
« of her breaſt, at length diſcharged a quantity of this ſort of gelly. 
« The worthy Mr. Thomas Clerke, of Watford, aſſures me, that 
« he has ſeen a maſs of ſtar-gelly, wherein appeared the head and 
„other parts of a frog almoſt diſſolved into a gelly, like to that 
„which encompaſſed it. Having kept a parcel of frogs ſpawn 
« ſome time by me, it had a ſmell very like that of corrupted ſtar- 
„ ſhot. Others of them, it is not unlikely, are diſgorged by crows, 
« when they feed over-abundantiy on earth-worms. The carrion 
crow will likewiſe feed upon frogs and toads too, pecking them 
into pieces, and ſo devouring them; whereas the herons, &c. 
« ſwallow them whole. The gelly upon the dead hedge, and on the 
« cherry-ladder, in the inſtances above-mentioned, I am apt to 
think came from crows or rooks. , 

is uſual with birds, the more ravenous ſort eſpecially, to caſt. 


_ _ * up what is uneaſy and burthenſome to their ſtomachs. This is 


„well known to thoſe who are converſant and experienced in the 
* buſineſs of ordering and managing of birds, eſpecially hawks. 
We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all other birds that have a 
* membranous ſtomach, and voracious appetite, do the ſame upon 
« any the like occaſion; theſe in particular I have now mention- 
ed, namely, herons and bitterns, which have a membranous ſto- 
„ mach, as have all M Ernivorous birds: and the Winter-Mew, 

e and 
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AFTER this enumeration of th2 ſpecies of 
Gulls and Mews well deſcribed and diſtincthy 
known, we ſhall mention a few others, which 
might probably be ranged with the preceding, 
if their indications were more complete. 

1. That which Briſſon calls tbe little gray 
mew, ſaying, that it is equal in bulk to the great 
cinereous mew ; and which ſeems to differ from 
that ſpecies, or from that of the gray-mantled 
bill, becauſe it has white mixed with gray on 
the back. 8 
. That dent Sea-Mew, mentioned by An- 

derſon, which preys on an excellent fiſh, called 
in Iceland runmagen. He tells us, that this bird 

carries it aſhore, and eats only the liver; and 
that the peaſants inſtruct the children to run up 
to the Mew as ſoon as it alights, and ſnatch from 
it the fiſh. 
, bird killed wW Mr. Banks, in | the la- 
titude of 1* 7 north, and longitude 28* 50, and 
which he terms the b/ack-footed gull, or larus cre- 
pidatus. The excrements were of a bright red, 
e and the carrion crow, whoſe ſtomachs are not furniſhed with ſuch 
« thick muſcles, as are thoſe of the granivorons birds. Theſe, the 
Minter-Meau particularly, having glutted and overcharged their 
e ſtomachs with earth-worms, or the like cold and viſcid food, they 
« caſt it up again not duly diffolved ; then eſpecially when the 
cc earth-worms, &c. are 2 new or more uncommon ſort of food to 
e them. We have a parallel inſtance in ſome ſorts of fiſhes, accord- 
« ing to the curious and judicious Mr. Ray, who takes the Balla 


« Marine, which are little round lumps (ſome of them as big as 


© tennis-balls) of 7 flute amaſſed rogether, to 7 be caſt out of fiſhes 
vo, ſtomachs.” pre es 


q- approaching 
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approaching that of the liquor contained in the 
helix, which floats on the ſea ; which renders it 
probable that the bird feeds on that ſhell-fiſh. _ 
4. The Mew called by the inhabitants of the 
10 of Lugon faringting, and which, from 
the character of vivacity aſcribed to it, and its 
habit of running ſwiftly on the ſhore, may be 
either the little gray mew or the laughing | 
mew. 
. The Mew of the lake of Mexico, called 
by the inhabitants acuicuitzcatl, and of which 
Fernandez fays nothing more. . 
6. Laſtly, a Gull obſerved by the Vikeoutit 
de Querhoent, in the road off the Cape of Good 
Hogs: and which, from the account he oblig- 
ingly communicated, muſt be a ſort of the 
black-mantle, but its legs, inſtead of red, are 
ſea- green. ; 
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The LABBE, or DUNG-BIRD, 


Larus Crepidatus. Gmel. | 
Catarra ta- C epphus. Will. and Ray. 
Stercurai u. Brill. 

S:rund-jager, of the North. | 
The Black-toed Gull. Penn, and Lath. 


YONSIDERING | its fize and figure, this bird 
might be ranged with the mews. But if 
it bs of that family, it has loſt all fraternal 
affection ; for it is the avowed and eternal per- 
ſecutor of its kindred, and particularly of the 
kittiwake. It keeps a ſteady eye on them, and 
when it perceives them betake to flight, it pur- 
| ſues without intermiſſion. The people of the 
north report that its obje& is to obtain the 
excrements from thoſe unhappy little mews ; 
and they have, for that reaſon, called it Strund- 
Jager, to which Stercorarius is ſynonymous. 
Moſt probably, however, this bird does not 
devour the dung, but only the fiſh which the 
kittiwakes drop from their bill or diſgorge 8 


eſpecially 


* Some naturaliſts have alledged, that certain ſpecies of gulls 
purſue others for their excrements. I have done all that was in 
my power to aſcertain this fact, which I was always averſe to be- 
lieve, I have frequently repaired to the e to make obſer- 
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ef pecially as it bent fiſh itlelf and alſo eats 
hate s blubber; and amidſt the abundance of 


nouriſhment with which the ſea ſupplies its in- 
habitants, it would be very ſtrange if the Labbe 


was reduced to ſwallow what all the reſt re- 
ject. 

No perſon has better deſcribed theſe birds 
than Ghiſter, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Stockholm. © The flight of the Labbe,” 


ſays he,“ is ſwift and poiſed, like that of the 


« goſhawk. The ſtrongeſt wind cannot hinder 


it from catching in the air the ſmall fiſh 
0 thrown to it by the fiſhermen. When they 


yations, and have diſcovered what give nie to the fable. It is | 


this: 


The gulls maintain with cla other a perpetual conteſt about | 


hae carnage, at leaſt the great and middle ſpecies : when one 
comes out of the water with a fiſh in its bill, the firſt which per- 
_ ceives it ſhoots down to ſnatch the prey; and if the fortunate plun- 

derer haſtens not to ſwallow the capture, it will be purſued in its 
turn by others ſtill ſtronger, which ſtrike it violently with their 
bill; it cannot avoid them but by eſcaping, or by repelling its ene- 
my ; and whether that the fiſh incumbers its flight, or that it is over- 


come with fear, or ſenfible that the fiſh is the ſole motive of the 
purſuit, it quickly throws it up; the other, which ſees it drop, 


Catches it dextrouſly before i it reaches the water, and ſeldom miſſes 
to receive it. 


The fiſh appears always white in the air, becauſe it reflects the | 


light, and ſeems, by reaſon of the celerity of the flight, to drop be- 


hind the gull which vomits it. Theſe two cucamſtances have. de- 
ceived obſervers. 


I have verified the ſame oy in my W ; I chaſed ſome Jarge 


gulls ſhouting after them; they ran and dif gorged the fiſh which 
they had juſt ſwallowed ; I threw it to them, and they caught it in 
the air, with as much alertneſs as dogs. Note eee by N. 


Bailln, of Montreuil fur-ter. 
VOL, vIII. 2D 
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56 call Jab, lab, it immediately repairs to receive | 
ee the fiſh, whether raw or dreſſed, or the other | 
* food which is offered to it. It alſo takes the 
« herrings out of the buſſes, and if they are alt. | 
ed, it waſhes them before ſwallowing. One 
* can hardly approach it or fire upon it, un- 
* leſs ſome bait be thrown. But the fiſhermen : 
«are kind to it, as it is an almoſt infallible 
« ſign of a herring-ſhoal ; and when the Labbe 
« does not appear, their ſucceſs is ſmall, This 
bird is almoſt always on the ſea; generally I 
two or three appear together, and very ſe. 
dom five or ſix. When it cannot find pro- 1 
« yifion at ſea, it comes to the beach and at. 
ec tacks the mews, which ſcream on its appear- 3 
< ance: but it ruſhes on them, and overtaking Þ 
« them, it alights on their back, and obliges , 
e them to caſt up the fiſh which they had juſt I 
« ſyallowed. This bird, as well as the mews, 
ce lays its eggs on the rocks; the male is i 
« blacker and rather larger than the female *.” 
Though it is the Long-tailed Labbe to which 
theſe obſervations ſeem chiefly to apply, we con- 
ceive that they relate alſo to the ſpecies now I 
under conſideration, whoſe tail is faſhioned ſo 
that the two middle feathers are the longeſt, 
but do not much exceed the others. Its bulk i 
is nearly equal to that of the little mew, and its 
colour is dun cinereous, waved with gray- 


Collection Academique, partie etrangere, tom. xi. 5. 51+ 
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ith *: the wings are very large, and the legs are 
formed as in the mews, only not quite ſo ſtrong ; 


the toes are ſhorter. But the bill differs more 


fom that of theſe birds, the end of the upper 
mandible being armed with a nail or hook that 


appears added ; a character in which the bill of 


the Labbe reſembles that of the petrels, though 
the noſtrils are not tubular. 


The Labbe has, in the carriage of its head, 


ſomething of the bird of prey, and its predatory 


life belies not its appearance. It walks with 
its body erect, and ſcreams very loud : it ſeems, 


fays Martens, to pronounce 1— 2 Or johan, when 
heard at a diſtance, and 1ts voice reſounds. Their 


mode of life neceſſarily diſperſes them; and that 


navigator ſays, that they are rarely found toge- 


ther: he adds, that the ſpecies ſeemed not to be 


numerous, and that he met with few about 


Spitzbergen. The ſtormy winds of the month 
of November, 1779, drove two of theſe birds 


upon the coaſts of Picardy : they were ſent to 


us by M. Baillon, and from them we have made 


the preceding deſcription. 


% This colour ! is lighter kak the bot; ; and ſometimes, accord- 
| ng to HESTON; | the _" is white. 


| (A) Specific character of the Larus e; « Its two mid- | 


dle tail--quills are longer than the reſt.” It is found in the north- 
ern parts of Europe and America, and even on the Atlantic. It 
weighs eleven ounces; its length is fifteen inches, and its alar extent 


tirty-nine. Linnæus ſays, that it lays two eggs which are e pale 


0 {potted 1 black. 


« 
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The LONG-TAILED EABBE. 


Lars Paraſiticus. Linn, and Gmel. 
Stercorarius Longicaudus. Brill. 
 Plautus Stercorarius, Klein, 


Catarracta Paraſitica. Brun. 
Type Arctic Bird. Edw. 
The Artic was Penn. and Lath. * 5 


1 HE production of the two midilts feathers | 

of the tail in two detached and diverging [ 
| ſhafts, characteriſes this ſpecies, which is of the 
ſame bulk with the preceding. It has a black 
cap on the head; its neck is white, and all the 
reſt of its plumage gray : ſometimes the two 
long feathers of the tail are black. This bird | 
was ſent to us from Siberia, and we think that 
it is the ſame ſpecies with that found by Gmelin 
in the plains of Mangaſea, near the banks of the 
river Jeniſea. It occurs likewiſe in Norway, 
and even in Finmark and Angermania: and 
Edwards received it from Hudſon's Bay, where, 
he obſerves, the Engliſh, no doubt on account 
of its hoſtilities againſt the mew, call it the 
Man- far Bird; a name beforehand applied, 


_ In Denmark it is called Strond?-j Jager, or Schyt-valk (dung- | 
bird): in Sweden Sæwart- laſe; and in Angermania Labben e in 
Norway Hulſꝛva or Tiufoa, 


' * 


and 


LONG-TAILED LABBE. 05 


and with better reaſon, to the frigat. That au- 
thor adds, that, from the length of its wings and 
the weakneſs of its legs, he ſhould have judged 
that this bird lived more flying at ſea than 
walking on land : yet, he remarks, the feet are 

as rough as a file, and proper to cling to the 
ſlippery backs of large fiſhes. Edwards enter- 
tains the ſame opinion with us, that the Labbe, 
by the form of its bill, 1s intermediate between 
the mews and petrels. 

Briſſon reckons a third ſpecies of Labbe, the 
Stercorarius Striatus *; but, as it is founded on 
Edwards' deſcription, who regarded it as the 
| female of the Long - tailed Labbe, we cannot 

adopt it. We alſo are of opinion, that it is 
only a variety from age or ſex; and we even 
ſuſpe& that our firſt ſpecies might perhaps ad- 
mit the ſame arrangement. In that caſe, we 
| ſhould have only one kind of Labbe, of which 
the adult or male would be that with two long 
feathers in the tail, and the female would be that 
repreſented by Edwards; the mantle deep aſh- 
brown on the wings and tail, with the fore ſide 
of the body of a dirty white gray; the thighs, 
the lower belly, and the rump, croſſed with 
blackiſh and brown lines. 


214 Above brown; the feathers edged at the tip with tawny ; 
« below dirty white, ſtriped tranſverſely with brown; its head 
« brown ; its throat whitiſh brown; its tail-quills white at their 
C origin, and deep brown the reſt of their length. Brifox. 


A] Specific character of the Larus Pareſiticus: 6 Its two mid- 
dle tail-quills are very long.” 
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The A N H IN G A. 


Plotus Anhinga. Linn. and Gmel. 
The White-billied Darter. Lath. 


60 regularity of form in animals, and ſymme- 
try of proportion, ſtrike us as graceful and 
beautiful, and if the rank which we aſſign them 
correſponds to the feelings they excite ; nature 
knows not fuch diſtinctions. She loves them 
becauſe they are the children of her creation; 

and her attachment requires no other plea. She 
cheriſhes alike in the deſert the elegant gazel * 
and the ſhapeleſs camel; the pretty muſk + and 
the gigantic gira + : ſhe launches into the air 
at once the magnificent eagle and the hideous 
vulture ; and ſhe conceals under the earth and in 
the waters generations innumerable of inſects, 
faſhioned in every fantaſtic ſhape, All varieties 
of figure and ſtructure ſhe admits, provided they 
are ſuited to the ſubſiſtence and propagation of 
the kind. The antes live under the form of a 
leaf: the ſea-urchins are impriſoned within a 
ſpherical ſhell: the vital juices filter and circulate 


* 1 Than The Barbarian Antelope. Penn, 
+ Moſchus Pygmeus, Linn. The Guinea Muſt, Penn. 
4 C amelopardalis- * Giraffa, Linn, The Camelopard, Fenn, 


_ through 
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through the branches of the gerias. The head 
of the zygena is flattened into a hammer; and the 
whole body of the moon = fiſh is rolled into 
a ſpiny globe. And do not a thoufand other 
productions of figures equally ſtrange demon- 
ſtrate, that the univerſal mother has aimed at 
diffuſing animation, and of extending it to all 
poffible forms? Not content with varying the 
traces and ſhades of the original pictures, does 
not ſhe ſeem ſolicitous to draw communicating 
lines from each genus to all the others; Bd 
thus, from her rudeſt ſketches to her moſt 
finiſhed performances, all are connected and 
interwoven? Thus we have ſeen that the 
oſtrich, the caſſowary, and the dodo, by the 
ſhortneſs of their wings, the weight of their 
| body, and the largeneſs of the bones of their legs, 
form the ſhade between the quadrupeds and the 
birds : the penguins are a-kin to the fiſh: and 
the Anhinga, the ſubject of this article, exhibits 
a reptile grafted on the body of a bird. Its ex- 
ceſſively long and flender neck, and its ſmall 
cylindrical head, rolled out like a ſpindle, of the 
fame girth with the neck, and drawn out into a 
long ſharp bill, reſemble both the figure and the 
motion of a ſnake, whether the bird nimbly ex- 
tends its head to fly from the tops of trees, or 
| unfolds it and darts it into the water to pierce 
the fiſhes. 
Theſe ſingular N have quill truck 
all who have obſerved the Anhinga i in its na- 


2D 4 tive 


; 
| 
| 
| 


tive country * (Brazil and Guiana) ; they ſtrike 


us even in the dried ſpecimens of our cabinets, 


The plumage of the neck and head does not 


alter its ſlender ſhape ; for it is a cloſe down, 


ſhaven like velvet: the eyes are of a bril. 


liar black, with the iris golden, and encircled 


by a naked ſkin : the bill is jagged at the tip 


with ſmall indentings turned backwards. The 
body is ſcarcely ſeven inches long, and the neck 


alone meaſures double. 
The extreme length of the neck is not the 


only diſproportion that ſtrikes us in the figure of 
the Anhinga, Its large and broad tail, compoſed 
of twelve ſpread feathers, differs no leſs from 


the ſhort round ſhape which obtains in moſt of 
the ſwimming birds: yet the Anhinga ſwims, 
and even dives, only holding its head out of the 


water, in which it plunges entirely on the leaſt 


_ ſuſpicion of danger: for it is very wild, and 
can neyer be ſurprized on land. It keeps con- 
ſtantly on the water, or perched on the talleſt trees, 
by the ſides of rivers and in overflowed ſavannas. 


It builds its neſt on theſe trees, and repairs 
among them to paſs the night. Vet it is en- 


tirely palmated, its four toes being connected by 
a ſingle piece of membrane, and the nail of the 


middle one ſerrated within. Theſe coincidences 


of ſtructure and habits ſeem to indicate an affi- 


nity between the Anhinga and the cormorant 


2 Marcgrave.— Barrere. 


and 
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aad boobies ; but its ſinall cylindrical head, and 


its bill drawn out to a point, without any hook, 


_ diſtinguiſh it from theſe two kinds of birds.— 
The ſkin of the Anhinga is very thick, and the 


fleſh commonly fat, but has a diſagreeable oily 
taſte : Marcgrave found it to be no better *han 


that of the gull, which is ſurely very bad. 


None of the three Anhingas figured in dur 


Planches Enluminees exactly reſembles that de- 


ſcribed by Maregrave. Ne 960 has, like that 
naturaliſt's, the upper fide of the back dotted, 
the end of the tail fringed with gray, and the 

reſt of a ſhining black: but all the body is 
black, the head and neck are not gray, and the 


breaſt is of a filvery white. N* 959 has not 
the tail fringed . Yet we think that theſe 


two birds, which were brought from Cayenne, 
are really of the fame ſpecies with the Brazilian 
Anhinga, deſcribed by Marcgrave ; the differ- 


ences of colours not exceeding what, in the 


plumage of the water birds eſpecially, might 


reſult from age or ſex. Marcgrave remarks 
too, that the nails of his Anhinga were reflect- 


ed and very ſharp, and that it uſes them to 


catch fiſh; that its wings are large, and reach, 


®* Plotus Melanegaſter. Gmel. 
T he Black-bellied Anhinga. Penn. 
The Black-bellied Darter. Lath. 


Specific character: © Its head 1 is ſmooth ; its belly black. 8 


when 
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when cloſed, to the middle of its long tail. He 
ſeems; however, to over-rate its bulk in com. 


paring it to the duck. The Anhinga which we 


know, may be about thirty inches, or even more, 
from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail: 
but this large tail and its long neck occupy the 
largeſt ſhare of this meaſure, and its body does 
not appear to exceed that of a morillon. 


[A] Specific character of the Plotus Anhinga': © Its head 1 is 
* ſmooth ; ; its ts belly white.” | 


The RUFOUS ANHIN GA. 


Anbinga en. var. 3. Gmel. 


W have ſeen that the Anhinga i is a native 


of South America, and, notwithſtanding 


the poſfibility that ſuch a bird, furniſhed with 


long wings, might traverſe the ocean, like the 


cormorants and the boobies, I ſhould have re- 
ſtricted it to thoſe countries; nor would the 
denomination merely of Senegal Anhinga have 


altered my opinion, had not a note of Adan- 
ſon, accompanying a ſpecimen, aſſured us, that 


a ſpecies of Anhinga inhabits the coaſt of 


Africa, where the people of the country call 


RUFOU'S ANHING A. 411 
it kandar. This Senegal Anhinga differs from 
thoſe of Cayenne, becauſe its neck, and the 
upper fide of its wings, are of a rufous ful- 


vous, marked by pencils on a dark brown 
ground, the reſt of the plumage being black. 


fame as in the American Anhingas. 


Its figure, its port, and its bulk, are exactly the 
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The SHEAKRBILLIL 


| LE BEC-EN-CISEAUX. Buff. | 


Rhynchops Nigra. Linn. and Gmel. 
Rygchop/alia, Briſſ. 

The Cutabater. Cateſby. 

The Black Shimmer, Penn. and Lath, 


PT HE mode of life, the habits, and economy 
of animals, are not ſo free as might be ſup- 


poſed. Their actions reſult not from inclina- 
tion and choice, but are the neceſſary effects 
of their peculiar organization and ſtructure. Nor 
do they ſeek ever to infringe or evade the law of 


their conſtitution: the eagle never abandons 
his rocks, or the heron her ſhores: the one 


. ſhoots down from the aerial regions, to plunder 
or murder the lamb, founding his preſcriptive 
right on his ſtrength, his armour, and his habi- 
tual rapine ; the other, ſtanding in the mire, pa- 


tiently expects the glimpſe of its fugitive prey, 
The woodpecker never forſakes the trees, round 
which he is appointed to creep. The ſnipe muſt 
for ever remain in its matſhes ; the lark in its 
furrows, and the warbler in its groves. All the 
granivorous birds ſeek the inhabited countries, 
and attend on the progreſs of cultivation, * 
tho e 


0 


SHEARBILTI. ay: 


hoſe which prefer wild fruits and berries, per- Al 
| petually fly before us, and cheriſh the wilds, and | 
foreſts, and mountains : there, remote from the 
| dwellings of man, they obey the injunctions of 
nature. She retains the hazel grous under the 
thick ſhade of pines ; the ſolitary blackbird un- 
der his rock; the oriole in the foreſts, which re- 
ſound with its notes ; while the buſtard ſeeks its 
ſubſiſtence on the ary commons, and the rail in 
the wet meadows. Such are the eternal, immu- 
table decrees of nature, as permanent as their 
forms: theſe great poſſeſſions ſhe never reſigns, 
and on theſe we vainly hope to encroach. And 
are we not continually reminded of the weakneſs 
of our empire? She obliges us even to receive 
troubleſome and noxious ſpecies : the rats make 
a lodgment in our houſes, the martins in our 5 ute 
windows, the ſparrows i in our roofs; and when ſhe 4 | 

conducts the ſtork to the top of our old ruinous 11 
towers, already the habitation of the mournful THR 
family of nocturnal birds, does ſhe not haſten WA 

| to reſume the poſſeſſions which we have uſurped 

| for a time, but which the ſilent lapſe of ages 

1 will infallibly reſtore to her? 

Thhus the numerous and diverſified ſpecies of 
birds, led by inſtinct, and confined by their 
wants to the different diſtricts of nature, have 
apportioned among themſelves the air, the earth, 
and the water. Each holds its place, and en- 

E Joys its little domain, and the means of ſubſiſt- 
5 once, which the extent or defect of its faculties 
* will 
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Guiana, cmmunicatid a. M. de ta Borde, 1 s phy/ician at Cen. 


„ an 

will augment or abridge. And as all the poſſi. 
ble gradations in the ſcale of exiſtence muſt be 
filled up, ſome ſpecies, confined to a lingle mode 
of ſupport, cannot vary the uſe of thoſe imper- 
fect inſtruments which nature has beſtowed on 
them. Thus the ſpoonbill ſeems formed for ga- 
thering ſhell-fiſh : the ſmall flexible ſtrap and the 


s arch of the avoſet's bill, reduce it to 


live on fiſh-ſpawn : the oyſter-catcher has an 
ax-ſhaped bill, calculated for opening the ſhells : 
and the croſsbill could not ſubſiſt, were it not 
dextrous in plucking the ſcales from the fir- 


| cones. Laſtly, the Shearbill could neither eat 
fidewiſe, nor gather food, nor peck forwards; its 
bill conſiſting of two pieces extremely unequal, 


the lower mandible, being long and extended diſ- 


proportionately, projets far beyond the upper, 
into which it falls like a razor into its haft *, 
To catch its prey with this awkward and defec- 
tive inſtrument, the bird is obliged to fly, ſkim- 


ming the ſurface, and with its lower mandible ; 
cutting the water. By this neceſſary and labo- 


rious exertion, the only one it can perform, it 
ſhovels up the fiſh, and carns its ſubſiſtence . 


Hence ſome obſervers have called it cutwater: 


the name Shear bill { bec-enci * . is derived from 


Ray. | 
+ They feed on ſmall fiſh, which they 1 fying where the 


8 water is ſhallow ; they keep their lower mandible almoſt always in 


the water, and when they feel a fiſh they cloſe both mandibles, 
which may be termed the blades. Memoirs on the Natural Hiſtory of | 


the 


the ſtructure of its bill ; the lower mandible be- 
ing hollowed out by a channel, and furniſhed 


with two ſharp ledges, receives the upper one, 
which is flattened like a blade. 


The point of the bill is black, the part next 


the head is red, and fo are the feet, which have 
the ſame ſtructure as thoſe of the gulls. The 


Shearbill is nearly equal to the little cinereous 
mew : the whole upper ſurface of the body, the 


fore fide of the neck, and the front, are white: 
it has alſo a white ſtreak on the wing, ſome of 
whole quills, and alſo the lateral ones of the tail, 


are partly white : all the reſt of the plumage is 
black, or blackiſh brown: in ſome ſubjects 
it is ſimply brown, which appears to indi- 


cate a variety from age *; for, according to 


Cateſby, the male and female are of the tame 


colour. 


Theſe hiads's are Grand on the ls of Chas 


ina and of Guiana; on the latter they are nu- 


merous, and appear in flocks, almoſt always on 


wing, and only alight in the mire. Though 


their wings are very long, their flight is remarked 


to be flow : if it were ſwift, they could not diſ- 
tinguiſh and raiſe their prey, as they ruſhed along 


®* Rynchops Fulva. Linn. 


Specific character: © It is fulyous, its bill blac A2 Homerer, 


Gmelin weckens it only a variety. 


1 Men 2 communicated by M. de la Buna. 
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416 SHEARBTIL I. 
the ſurface of the water. Accordin g to the ob. 
ſervations of M. de la Borde, they come in the 


rainy ſeaſons to neſtle on the iſlets, and particu- 


larly the Grand Connetable, near the ſhores of 
Guiana. 


The ſpecies ſeems peculiar to the Americah 


ſeas; nor can we extend it to the Eaſt Indies, 
| becauſe Ray's continuator mentions a drawing 
ſent from Madras, but which was perhaps made 
elſewhere. We are alſo of opinion, that the 


ſheerwater of the South Sea, ſo often mentioned 


by Captain Cook, is not the ſame with the 


Shearbill of Cayenne, though they have received 


the ſame name : for, beſides the immenſe differ- 
ence between the hot climate of Cayenne and 
the pinching colds of the South Seas, it ap- 
_ pears, from two paſſages of his narratiye, that 


his ſheerwaters were petrels *, and that they 


occur in the higher latitudes, and even on 


the frozen iſlands with the albatroſſes and 


penguins ＋. 


* « We now began to ſee ſome of that ſort of petrels ſo well 


* known to failors by the name of ſheer waters, latitude 58 10 8. 


« Jongitude 509 54' E.“ Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 45.—“ We had 
« another opportunity of examining two different albatroſſes, and a 
large black ſpecies of ſheerwater, Procellaria Aquinoxialis : we 
« had now been nine weeks out of fight of land.” Jem. 

The ſheerwater is the ſame with the puffin, which will afterwards 
be deſcribed, and which is in fact a ſpecies of petrel. 
+ © We were inthe midſt of the ice (in 61%51” S. and 955 E.); 


«we had but few birds about us; they were albatroſſes, blue petrels, 
= and ſheerwaters,” Cooke _ During our run among the 1 ice iſlands, 


«the 


SHEARBILL, 


« the pintadoes and the ſheerwaters occurred in ſmaller numbers, 
but the penguins began to appear.” Coo.“ As the weather 
« was often calm, Mr. Banks went into the boat, to ſhoot birds, and 
« he brought ſome albatroſſes and ſheerwaters; the latter were 
« {maller than thoſe which we ſaw in the ſtraits of Le Maire, and had 


« a deeper colour on the back.“ Cook's Firft Voyage.“ Sheerwaters 
« are ſeen along the coalt of Chili,” Carteret. 


[4] Specific chmee of the Black Skimmide, Rynchops Nigra: ; 
It 18 blackiſh, ny ere its bill red at the baſe.“ 
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The NODD Y. 


Sterne Stolrda, Linn. and Gmel. 
. Gawia F fea. Brifl. 
Payer Staltus. Nieremb. Johnf. will and Chart. 


AN, who rules with haughty ſway on land, 
is ſcarce known in another great diviſion 
of nature's vaſt empire. On the ſrormy face of 
the ſeas, he finds enemies of ſuperior force, ob- 
ſtacles that baffle his art, and dangers that exceed 
his courage. When he dares to paſs thoſe bar- 
riers of the world, all the elements combine to 
puniſh his audacity, and nature reclaims that do- 
minion which he vainly aſpires to uſurp; there 
hae is a fugitive, not a maſter. If he diſturbs the | 
inhabitants, if he enſnares or transfixes ſome un- 
happy victims, the bulk of them, ſafe in the 
boſom of the abyſs, will in ſome future period 
ſee the winds and ſtorms, and piercin g colds, ſweep 
from the face of the ocean its troubleſome and 
deſtructive gueſts. 
In fact the animals, which nature, though with 
feebler faculties, has fortified againſt the billows 
and the tempeſts, know not our dominion. Mot 
of the ſea-birds ſuffer us to approach them, and 
even to ſeize them, with a degree of unconcern 


that t appears to border on ſtupidity, but which 
"i clearly 
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clearly evinces that man is to them a new and 
ſtrange being, and that, far removed from his 
controul, they enjoy full and entire liberty. We 
have already ſeen ſeveral inſtances of that appa- 
rent weakneſs, or rather profound ſecurity, which 
characterizes the winged inhabitants of the ocean. 
The Noddy, of which we now treat, has been 


termed the foohſh ſparrow (paſſer flultus} ; a 


very inaccurate denomination, fince the Noddy 


is not a ſparrow, but reſembles a tern or little 
mew, and, in fact, forms the gradation between 


| theſe two kinds of birds: for it has the feet of the 


mew, and the bill of the tern. All its plumage 


is dark brown, except a white ſpace, like a cowl, 


on the top of the head. Its bulk is nearly equal 


to that of the common tern. 


We have adopted the name | Nd (Noddi) 


which occurs recwenty in Engliſh voyages * 


| becauſe it expreſſes the ſtupidity, or filly con- 


| fidence, with which the bird alights on the 
maſts and 295 of ſhips T and even on the ſailors“ 


bands f. | * 


* Particularlyif in thoſe of Dampter 2K C6ok. 


+ Theſe are ſtupid birds, which, hke the boobies, allow them- 
ſelves to be caught by the hand, on the yards and the rigging of the 


veſſel, on which they alight. Careſy. 
t The Thouaroux' (the name of the Noddies in Cayelns) come 


to fiſh on very ample ſpace, in company with the frigats ; I never 


ſaw them alight on the water, like the gulls; but at night they come 
roving about the veſſels to find repoſe, and the ſailors catch them by 
lying on the top of the Kern, and ſtretching out their hand, upon 


wich the birds make no ſcruple to alight, Memoirs . 


) M. de la Borde, king* s phyſician at Cayenne. 
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The ſpecies ſeems not to extend much be. 
yond the tropics *; but is very numerous in 
its haunts. © At Cayenne,” ſays M. de la 
Borde, there are an hundred Noddies for one 
„ booby, or man-of-war bird: they particularly 
e cover the rock of the Grand Connetable, 
* whence they come to fly about the veſſels; 
* and when a cannon is fired, they riſe embo- 
% died in a thick cloud.” Cateſby alſo ſaw 
them in great numbers, flying together, and 
dropping continually on the ſurface of the ſea, 
to catch the little fiſh, ſhoals of which are 
impelled by violent winds. The birds ſeem to 
perform their part with great alacrity and cheer- 
fulneſs, if we judge from the variety of their 
cries, and their great noiſe, which may be heard 
ſome miles. © All this,” adds Cateſby, has 
« place only in the breeding ſeaſon, when they 
* lay their £885 on the naked rock +: after 
66 which 


* Cate y. Noddies and ED oY (which ſeem to be a kind of = 
tern) in 279 4 ſouth latitude, and 103? 56' weſt longitude, about 
the beginning of March. Cook.—On the 28th February, in 3367“ 
ſouth latitude, and 102? 33/ weſt longitude (in ſailing towards the 
tropic) we began to ſee flying fiſh, egg-birds, and Noddies, which 
are ſaid not to go above fixty or eighty leagues from land; but of 
this we have no certainty. No one yet knows to what diſtance any of 
the oceanic birds go to ſea; for my own part, I do not believe that 
there is one in the whole tribe that can be relied on, in pointing out 
the vicinity of land. Iden. — The Noddies are ſeen more than an 
hundred leagues from land. Cateby. (The egg bird of Cook is 
the ſame with the Noddy of Dampier, and is the ſooty tern, Sterna 
Fuliginoſa, already deſcribed). 
1+ On thoſe of Bahama, Cagi. —On the iſle of Rocca, Der 
Pier. — 


„which each Noddy ranges at large, and roves 
« ſolitary on the vaſt ocean.” 


pier. On the ſouth fide of St. Helena, by ſeveral ſmall iſlets, which 
are properly but rocks, where we ſee thouſands of black gulls, whoſe 
eggs, Which are very good eating, were laid on the bare rock. The 
multitude of theſe birds was ſuch, that we took thouſands of them, 
and they ſuffered themſelves to be knocked down with ſticks; 
whence, no doubt, they have been called fooliſh gulls, Recueil des 
Voyages de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales, 


[A] Specific character of the Noddy, Sterna Stolida : © Its body 
js black, its front whitiſh, its eye-brows intenſe black.” 


The AVOSE T. 
L' AvocETTE. Buff. 


Recurwiroſt: a-4 * Linn. and Gmel. 
Avocetta. Geſner, Aldrov. Johnſt. Will. Briſſ. &c. 
Recurwvireſtra. Rzacynſki, Barrere, &c. 
Plotus Recurwirofter. Klein. 
The Scooper. Charleton. 
De Crocted- bill. Dale and Plott. 
The Oar Avoſet. Penn. — Lath. * * 


T HE webbed birds 18 for the molt part, 
ſhort legs. Thoſe of the Avoſet are very 

long; and this diſproportion, which would almoſt 
alone diſtinguiſh it, is attended with a character 
ſtill more ſingular, that is, the inverſion of its 
bill, which is bent into an arc of a circle, whoſe 
centre lies above the head: the ſubſtance of the 
bill is ſoft and almoſt membranous at its tip +; 
it is thin, weak, flender, compreſſed horizontally, 
and incapable of defence and effort. It is one of 


* The word Avecetta is of Italian origin; the bird has alſo in 
Italy the names Beccetorto and Beccorella, expreſſive of its crooked bill; 
and on Lake Maggiore it is called Spirzago d Agua, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the curlew, which is termed ſimply Spisxago. In Germany 

it is ſtyled Frembder Waſſer Vogel (foreign water bird), and Schabel 
or Schnabel; and in Auſtria Kramb/chabl : in Sweden Skiatr-flatcha : 
in Daniſh XH, Lan ifugh, Porieert, Regiypoves: in Turkey Zeluk or 
Kelab. | 


+ Linnæus. 
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thoſe errors or eſſays of nature, which if carried 
a little farther would deſtroy itſelf ; for if the cur- 
vature of the bill were a degree increaſed, the 


bird could not procure any ſort of food, and the 
organ deſtined for the ſupport of life would in- 


fallibly occaſion its deſtruction. The bill of the 
Avoſet may therefore be regarded as the extreme 


model which nature could trace, or at leaſt pre- 
ſerve; and for that reaſon it is the moſt diſtant 


from the forms exhibited in other birds. 


It is even difficult to conceive how this bird 
feeds by help of an inſtrument that can neither 


peck nor ſeize its prey, but only rake in the 
ſofteſt mud. It ſeems to employ itſelf in ſearch- 


ing the froth of the waves for fiſh-ſpawn, which 
appears to be its chief ſupport. It probably eats 
worms alſo; for its bowels contain a glutinous 
ſubſtance, fat to the touch, of a colour bordering 


on orange yellow, in which are ſome veſtiges of 


hſh-ſpawn and aquatic inſets. This gelatinous 


mals is always mixed in the ſtomach with little 
white cryſtalline ſtones &: ſometimes in the 
inteſtines there occurs a gray or earthy green 


matter, which ſeems to be the flimy ſediment 


which freſh waters, ſwelled by rains, depoſit on 


their bed. The Avoſet frequents the mouths of 
rivers and ſtreams , i in proterence to other parts 


of the ſea-ſhore. 


X Willughby ſays, that he could find nothing elſe. 


+ Art leaſt in Picardy, where theſe obſervations were made. 


(In Englas. d all, at the mouth of the Severn.) _ 
TR 4 Thie 
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This bird is ſomewhat larger than the lap. 
wing: its legs are ſeven or eight inches high; 
its neck is long, and its head round; its plu- 
mage is ſnowy white on all the fore fide of the 
body, and interſected with black on the back; 
the tail is white, the bill black, and the fe 
Dige:.; 

The Avoſet runs s by means of its long legs on 
bottoms covered with five or fix inches of water: 
but in deeper parts, it ſwims, and in all its mo- 
tions it appears lively, alert, and volatile. It 
ſtays but a ſhort while in the fame Place ; and 


in its paſſages to the coaſt of Ein, in April 


and November, it often diſappears the morning 
after its arrival: ſo that ſportſinen find great dif- 
ficulty to kill or catch a few. They are ſtill 


more rare in the inland country: yet Salerne ſays, 
that they have been ſeen to advance pretty high 
on the Loire. He aſſures us, that they are very 


numerous on the coaſts of Low Poitou, where 


they breed *. | 
It appears from the route which the Angina 


hold in their paſſage, that, on the approach of 


winter, they journey towards the ſouth, and re- 


turn in the ipring to the north: for they occur 
in Denmark +, in Sweden, on the ſouthern 


* The Avoſet is very rare in the Orleanois . . On the contrary, 
nothing is more common on the coaſts of Lower Poitou; and in 


the breeding ſeaſon, the peaſants take their eggs by thouſands to 
eat: when driven off its neſt, it counterfeits lameneſs 2 as s much or 


more than any other bird. Salerne. 
+ Muller and Brunnich. 
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coaſts of Great Britain. Flocks of them arrive 
alſo on the weſtern ſhore of that iſland, but re- 


main no longer than a month or two, and retire 


When the cold ſets in}. Theſe birds only viſit 
Pruſſia ; they very ſeldom appear in Sweden 
and, according to Aldrovandus, they are not 


more frequent in Italy, though well known there, 
and juſtly named d. Some fowlers have aſſured 
us, that their cry may be expreſſed by the ſyl- 


laables, crex, crex. But we cannot, on ſuch ſlen- 
der authority, infer, that the Avoſet is the lame 
with the crex of Ariſtotle :—*© For the crex,” 

ſays the philoſopher, © wages war againſt the 


* oriole and the blackbird, And the Avoſet can 
certainly have no quarrel with two birds which 


inhabit the woods. Beſides, the cry, crex, crex, 
belongs equally to the Jaducka pe and the 
land rail. 
In moſt of the Avoſets there is dirt on 
the rump, and the feathers ſeem worn off by 


rubbing. Probably theſe birds wipe their 
bül on their feathers, or lodge it among them 


when they ſleep; ſince the form ſeems as cum- 
berſome to be diſpoſed during reſt, as awkward 
for action, unleſs, like the pigeon, it lays its 
head on its breaſt during repoſe. 


# 1 
+ Ray. 
1 Charleton. 
_ || Rzaczynſki. 
8 Beccotorto ; - i. e. twiſted- bill, 
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The obſerver * who has communicated theſe 
facts is perſuaded, that the Avoſet is at firſt gray, 
and he adopts this opinion becauſe many of thoſe 
which arrive in November have the tips of their 
ſcapular feathers gray, .as well as thoſe of the 
rump : but theſe feathers, and thoſe which cover 
the wings, preſerve longeſt the livery of their 
birth : the dull colour of the great quills of the 
wings, and the pale tint of their legs, which in 
the adults are of a fine blue, leave no doubt but 


the Avoſets whoſe plumage is mixed with gray 2 
are young ones. There are few exterior differ- 
ences in this Re between the male and fe- 


male: the old males have much black, but the 
old females have nearly the ſame ; only the latter 
ſeem to be ſmaller, and the head of the former 
rounder, with the fleſhy tubercle that riſes under 
the ſkin, near the eye, more inflated. We ought 
not to admit varieties into the ſpecies, though 


the Avoſets of Sweden, according to Linnæus, 
have the rump black, which is white in the 


multitudes that inhabit a certain lake in Lower 
Auſtria, as Kramer remarks. 


Whether from timidity or addreſs, the Aust 
ſhuns ſnares, and is very difficult to take . The 


ſpecies is no where common, and ſeems to con- 
tain few individuals. 


c M. Baillon: of . 0 ſur-mer. 


+ © I have practiſed every poſſible ſtratagem to take theſe birds, 


« but could never ſucceed.” OZſcervations communicated ty . 
Baillen, 


[4] Specific 


2 
_ 
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[A] Specific character of the Scooping Avoſet, Recurvireſtra- 
Avocetta : © It is variegated with black and white.” The Avoſets q 
are frequent on the eaſtern ſhores of Great Britain in winter; they 
alſo viſit the mouth of the Severn, and ſometimes the pools of Shrop- 
ſire, They feed on the worms and inſects which they ſcoop out of 
the ſand, which often ſhews the marks of their bill, They lay two. 
white eggs, as large as a pigeon's, of a greeniſh hue, with large ſpots | | 
of black. They are common in Tartary, about the Caſpian ſea, 4c 
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The RUNNER. 
LE Coo RUR. Buff. 


Corrira Italica. Gmel. 

Corrira. Brill. | 
Frocbilus. Aldrov. Johnſt. Will. Ray, and Charleton. 
Dye Tealian Courier, Lath, 


ALL the birds which ſwim, and whoſe toes 
are connected by membranes, have the 
leg ſhort, the thigh contracted, and often partly 


concealed under the belly. Their feet con- = 


ſtructed and diſpoſed like broad oars, with a 
ſhort handle, and in an oblique poſition, ſeem 
expreſsly calculated for impelling the little ani- 
mated ſhip: the bird is at once the veſſel, the 
rudder, and the pilot. But amidſt this grand 


fleet of winged navigators, three ſpecies forma 


ſeparate ſquadron: their feet are indeed furniſh- 
ed with membranes like the other ſwimming 
birds, but they are at the ſame time raiſed on 
tall legs, and, in this reſpect, reſemble the wa- 
ders. Thus they form the intermediate grada- 
tion between two very different claſſes. . 
Theſe three birds with tall legs and palmated 
feet are the avoſet, the flamingo, and the Run- 
ner, {0 called W to Aldrovandus, be- 
cauſe 


cauſe it runs ſwiftly along the ſhores. That na- 
turaliſt, to whom alone we are indebted for the 
account of this bird, tells us, that it is not rare 


in Italy. But it 1s unknown in France, and in 


all probability it occurs in no other country of 
Europe, at leaſt it is very uncommon. Charle- 
ton ſays, that he ſaw one, without mentioning 


whence it came. According to Aldrovandus, 


the thighs of this bird are ſhort in proportion 
to the Length of its legs: the bill is yellow 


throughout, but black at the tip; it is ſhort, and 


does not open much: the mantle is iron gray, 


and the belly white: two white feathers with 
black points cover the tail. This is all that the 
naturaliſt informs us; he adds nothing about 


its meaſures; but, if we judge from his figure, 


they are nearly the lame with Tore of the 
plover. 


_ while he refers to it his courier; or is it not, as 
Flian hints, a wader of the kind of gallinules or 


ringed plovers? It ſeems difficult to decide, from 
the icanty information tranſmitted from the an- 
cients. All that we can gather is, that this 


trochilos is an aquatic bird; and with ſome pro- 
vability Alian refers to it the report of anti- 
quity, that it entered boldly the jaws of the 


crocodile 
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Both Ariſtotle and Ah enk of a bird 
that runs ſwiftly, and which they term Zrochilos, 
laying, that © it comes in calm weather, to ſeek 
© its food on the water.” But is this bird a 


palmiped and {wi immer, as Aldrovandus allerts, 


— 
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crocodile to eat the leeches, and warn it of the 

approach of the chneumon. This fable hay 
been applied the moſt abſurdly imaginable to 
the gold-creſted wren, from a confuſion of 
names, that little choriſter being often termed 
trochilos, becauſe of its whirling flight. 
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The RED FLAMINGO. 


LE FLAMMANT, oz LE PrntNnicoPpTEeRE.- 


Baff. 


Pheuicopterus Ruber. Linn. and Gmel. 
Phenicopterus, Geſner, Aldrov. * Ray, Brifl. &c. * 


\HE name Phænicopterus, applied by the 
Greeks, and adopted by. the Romans, 
498 the ſtriking feature of this bird 
the crimſon colour bf its wings. But this 
is not the only remarkable character of the 
bird : the bill is flattened with a ſudden bend 


above, thick and ſquared below, like a broad 
ſpoon ; its legs are exceſſively tall; its neck is 


long and flender ; its body is more elevated, 
though ſmaller, than that of the ſtork, and pre- 
ſents a ſingular and N ee figure among 


the great waders. 


In Greek ®0nxenkþbc; from Gaunt, the Pheenician hey: and 
rlego, a wing. And hence this name has, in the modern languages, 
been tranſlated by words denoting flame - colour. In Portugueſe 


Flaningo : in Spaniſh Flamenco : in French Flambant or Flammant; 
which, as Buffon ſays in the text (we have omitted the paſſage) 
was afterwards written Flamand ( Flemiſh) ; and, by this ridiculous 
miſtake, the bird was imagined to be a native of Flanders. In 


France it was anciently called Becharu, becauſe its bill reſembles, 


a plough-ſhare (6c de charrat). In Cayenne it has the name. 


Tokoko, 
' Thoſe 
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the ſides of waters, but neither dive nor ſwim, 
particular ſeems to form the gradation between 
them and the claſs of the great ſwimmers, 
the membrane ſtretched between the toes re- 
toes are very ſhort, and the outer one extremely 


the length of its wings and neck. Scaliger 
compares it to that of the heron, and Geſner to 
that of the ſtork; remarking, as well as Wil- 


„ When the Flamingo has attained its full 
ce growth, ſays Cateſby, it is not heavier 


Theſe great differences in ſize, noticed by au- 


the varieties which they have alſo remarked in 


greater and leſter, the exterior and interior, are 


1 part of which, and on the head, the plumage is a 


Thoſe large ſemi-palmated birds, which haunt 
are judiciouſly reckoned by Willughby diſtin& 
and independent ſpecies : for the Flamingo in 
which it reſembles by its half-webs, and becauſe 
cedes in the middle by two ſcallops. All the 


little: the body alſo is ſmall in proportion to 


lughby, the exceſſive length of the ſlender neck. 


ce than a wild duck, and is yet five feet high.” 
thors, Rive a reference to the age as well as to 


the plumage. This is generally ſoft and lky, 
and wathed with red tints of greater or leſs vi- 
vacity and extent: the great quills of the wing 
are conſtantly black : the coverts, both the 


imbued with fine flame-colour ; which ſpreads 
and dilutes by degrees over 81 back and the 
rump, the breaſt and the neck; on the upper 


4 e ſhaven 


RED FLAMINGO, - a 


ſhaven and velvet down. The top of the head 
is naked, the neck 1s very flender, and the bill 
is broad; fo that the bird has an uncommon ap- 
pearance. Its ſkull ſeems to be raiſed and its 
throat dilated before, to receive the lower man- 
dible, which is very broad at its origin. The 
two mandibles form a round and iraight canal 
2s far as their middle; after which the upper 
one bends ſuddenly, and its convexity changes 
into a broad ſurface : the lower mandible reflects 
proportionally, but always preſerves the ſhape 

of a broad gutter; and the upper one, by a 
mall curvature at its point, applies to the ex- 
tremity of the lower mandible. The ſides of 
both are beſet internally with a ſmall black in- 
denting, whoſe points are turned backwards. 
Dr. Grew, who has deſcribed this bill with 
great accuracy, remarks alſo a filament within, 
under the upper mandible, and which divides it 
in the middle. It is black from its tip to where 
it bends, and from thence to the root it is white 
in the dead bird, but, in the living ſubject, it 
ſcems liable to vary; ſince Geſner aſſerts, that 
itis of a bright red, Aldrovandus that it is brown, 
Willughby that it is blueiſh, and Seba that it is 
rellow. © To a ſmall round head,” ſays Du- 
ertre, © is joined a large bill four inches long, 
* half red, half black, and bent into the form of 
* 2 ſpoon.” The Academicians, who have de- 
ſcribed this bird under the name of Becharnu, 
rei, , N 
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ſay, that its bill is of a pale red, and contains à 
thick tongue edged with fleſhy papillæ, turned 
backwards, which fills the cavity or the large 


ſpoon of the lower mandible. Wormius alſo 
_ deſcribes this extraordinary bill; and Aldrovan- 


dus remarks how much nature has ſported in 


its conformation : Ray ſpeaks of its ſtrange 
figure. But none of them have examined it with 


ſuch attention as to decide a point which we 
ſhould be glad to aſcertain, viz. whether, as 


many naturaliſts alledge, the upper mandible is 


moveable, while the lower is fixed. 


Of two figures of this bird, publiſhed by Al. 


Ken a ſent to him from Sardinia, the 


one expreſſes not the characters of the bill, which 
are accurately portrayed in the other. And we 
muſt remark by the way, that in our plate 
the ſwelling and flattening of the bill are too 


faint, and that it is repreſented too much 
pointed. 


Pliny ſeems to claſs this bird with the ſtorks, 


and Seba has injudiciouſly ſuppoſed that the 
phænicopterus was ranked by the ancients with 


the ibis. But it belongs to neither of theſe 
kinds : it forms a ſeparate diviſion. And be- 


ſides, when the ancients placed together analo- I 


gous ſpecies, they did not follow the narrow 
views, or adhere to the ſcholaſtic methods, of 
our nomenclators ; they obſerved in nature cer- 


tain reſemblances of habits and faculties, which 


they conjoined in the ſame group. 


g 4. | We 
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We may reaſonably wonder that the name 
phenicopterus occurs not in Ariſtotle, though 
mentioned by Ariſtophanes, who ranges it among 
the marſh birds *. But it was rare and perhaps 
foreign in Greece. Heliodorus + expreſsly 
ſays, that the phænicopterus inhabited the Nile: 
the old ſcholiaſt on Juvenal 4 aſſerts, that it was 
frequent in Africa. Yet theſe birds ſeem not 


to remain conſtantly in the hotteſt climates ; for 


ſome are found in Italy, and a much greater num- 
ber in Spain F. It is only a few years ſince ſe- 
veral of them arrived on the coaſts of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, particularly near Mont- 


pellier and Martigues ||, and in the fens near 
Arles C. Iam therefore aſtoniſhed that ſo well- 
informed an obſerver as Belon ſhould aſſert, that 
none are ever ſeen in France, but ſuch as had 
been carried thither. Did this bird extend its 


migrations firſt to Italy, where it was anciently 
foreign, and thence to the F rench coaſts ? 

It inhabits, we ſee, the countries of the ſouth, 
and is found from the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean to the extremity of Africa **, Great 


* Aion. 

+ EXthiopic. lib. vi. 

E Sa | 

& Belon. \ 

|} Lifter, Aunot. in Hpicium, lib. v. 7 —Ray, Sno p. 1 17. 

C Peireſc. vita, 16. ii. 

** Theſe birds are very common at the Cape; they paſs the 
day on the ſides of the lakes and riv ers, and at * they retire t 


the mountains. Kelben. 
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numbers occur in the Cape de Verd iſlands, ac- 


cording to Mandeſlo, who over-rates the bulk 
of their body when he compares it to that of 2 
ſwan. e met with ſome neſts of theſe 
birds in the iile of Sal. They are abundant in 
the weſtern provinces of Africa, at Angola, 
Congo, and Biſſao, where, from a ſuperſtitious 
reſpect, the negroes will not ſufer one of them 


to be hurt *; and they live undiſturbed in the 
midſt even of the dwelli ings. They occur like- 


wiſe in the bay of Saldana +, and in all the 
countrics adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they ſpend the day on the coaſt, and re- 
tire in the evening to the rank herbs which 
grow on ſome parts of the Contiguous lands 4 


The Flamingos are numerous in this canton, and ſo reſpected 
by the Mandingos of a village diſtant half a league from Geves, 


that they are found in thouſands; theſe birds are of the bulk of a : 


turkey - cock 3 the int 10 Abitat 15 of the ſame village carry i0 far the 
reſpect for them, that they will not permit them to receive the leat 


injury. They leave them tranquil on the trees amidſt their Ia. 
lings, without being incommode 41 by their cries, which howerer are 


LEE OBE EE Arter $: 3 & by ESP. i. 

heard a quarter of a league. Tae French having killed ſome of 
. * . * 2 * 

them id Tals aty lun i, Were e ES, COn ceal them under the-grals, 


d be prompted to revenge the death of a bird 
ſo revered. Relation de Brue, Hift. Gen. des Fey. tem. il. p. 590. 

+ In the wulütude of birds ſeen in the bay of Saldana, the pe- 
licans, the Flaminges, the ravens, Which all : have a white collar 
round the neck, numbers of ſmall birds of different kinds, not to 
mention ſea-fowl, which are of endlets variety, fill the aur, the 
trees, and the land, to fuck degree, that a perſon cannot fir with- 
Gut putting up many. Relation de Dowunton, Hit. Gen. des Fay, te. ii 


2 


. 40. 


1 Hit. Gen. des Voy. tem. v. p. 201. | 
| The 
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The Flamingo is undoubtedly a migratory 
bird, but vifits only the warm and temperate 
regions, and never penetrates to the northern 


tracts. In certain ſeaſons, they appear in ſe- 
veral places, nor can we be certain whence 


they come, but they never ſeem to travel to- 


wards the north; and if ſome ſolitary ſtragglers 
are found at times in the interior parts of 
France, they have been driven thither in a 


ſtorm. Salerne relates, as an extraordinary oc- 
* 


currence, that one was killed on the Loire. 


The hot countries are the ſcene of their migra- 
tions: and they have traverſed the Atlantic; for 
they are of the ſmall number of birds that in- 


habit the tropical regions of both continents *. 


They are ſeen in Valparaiſo, at Conception, 
and at Cuba , where the Spaniards call them 


ſamencos T. They occur on the coaſt of Ven e- 


In the iſland of Mauritius, or of France, there are many of 
the birds called giants, becauſe they carry their head fix feet high; 
:ey are exceeding tall, and their neck is very long; their body 18 


not larger than that of a gooſe : they feed in marſny places; and 
tie dogs often take them by ſurprize, as they require a conſiderable 


time to riſe from the ground, We once ſaw one at Rodrigue, and 

it was ſo fat that we caught it with the hand: it is the only one 
nich we ever remarked, which makes me think that it had been 

driven thither by ſome violent wind, which it could not eln This 

game is pretty good. Leguar. 
+ In the ſmall iſlands under Cuba, which Columbus called the 

Queen's Garden, there are red birds ſhaped like cranes, which are 

--culiar to theſe iſlands, where they live on ſalt-water, or rather on 

t they find proper for their ſupport in it. Herrera. 


1 De Laet. | 
41 3 15 Zuela, 


that of Roche, which is a group of rocks x. 
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zuela, near the White iſland, that of Aves, and 


They are well known at Cayenne, where the 
natives of the country name them 7ococo ; they 
fly in flocks on the ſea-beach +. They inhabit 
alſo the Bahama iſlands 1. Sir Hans Sloane 


ranks them among the birds of Jamaica 8. 


Dampier found them at Rio de la Hacha ||. 


They are extremely numerous at St. Domingo C, 


in the Antilles and the Caribbce lands * * where 


De Laet. 
I Barrere. The woods at C ay. enne are inhabited by F laminges, 


colibris, ocos, and toucans. Voyage de free. 


1 Stem, 
4 Theſe are common in the marſhy and fenny eden and 


K likewiſe ſhallow bays of Jamaica. 


I have ſeen F lamingos at Rio de la Hacha, and at an iſland 
ſituated near the continent of America, oppoſite to Curacoa, and 


- which the pirates call the Flamingo land, becauſe of the prodigious 


number of theſe birds which breed in it. Dampier. 


In St. Domingo, the Flamingos appear in great numbers on 
the ſcirts of the marſhes; and as their feet are exceedingly tall, they 


may be taken at a diſtance for an army in martial - array. Hiſt. 
Gen. des ay. tom. xii. p. 228.— The places which the Flamingos 


frequent the moſt in St. Do: mingo, are the marſhes of Gonave and 
Cow Iſland, (1% à Fache) ſmall iſlands fituated, the one weſt of 
Port-au-Prince, the other ſouth of the city of Cayes. They are 


fond of theſe iſlands, becauſe they are not inhabited, and becauſe 


they find in them many lagoons and falt-marſhes ; they alſo much 
frequent the famous pool of Riquille, which belongs to the Spa 


niards. They are ſeen eaſt from the plain Cul-de-/ac, in a ik: 
pool which contains many iſlets ; but the number of theſe birds is 


obſerved to diminiſh in proportion as the marſhes are drained, and 
the tall timber cut down which ſkirts them. Extract from the Me- 
moirs communicated by the Chevali er Lefebvre Deſhayes. 

1 +* Hernandez, Rochefort. 


they 
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they live in the little ſalt pools and the lagoons. 
That figured by Seba was ſent him from Cura- 
coa. They occur alſo in Peru *, and as far as 
Chili +. In ſhort, there are few parts of South 
America where navigators haue not met with 
them. 
"Theſe American Flamingos are entirely the 
| fame with thoſe of Europe and Africa. The 
ſpecies appears fingle and disjoined, ſince it 
admits of no variety. 
"Theſe birds breed on the coaſts of Cuba and 
of the Bahama iſlands + on the deluged ſhores, 
and the low iſlets, ſuch as that of Aves d, where 
Labat found a number with their neſts. Theſe 
are little heaps of clayey and miry foil gathered 
from the marſhes, and raiſed about twenty inches 
into a pyramid in the middle of the water, which 
conſtantly waſhes the baſe ; the top is truncat- 
ed, hollow, and ſmooth, and, without any bed 
of feathers or herbs, receives the eggs, which 
the bird covers, ſays Cateſby, by fitting acroſs 
the hillock ||, its legs hanging down, like a man 
„ 7" 
* De Laet. 
+ Frezier. 
Cateſby. 


$ Fifty leagues to cke windward of Dominica. 

{ I was ſhown a great number of theſe neſts; they reſemble 
truncated cones, compoſed of fat earth, about eighteen or twenty 
inches high, and as much in diameter at the baſe; they are always 
in water, that is, in meres or marſhes; theſe cones are ſolid to the 
height of the water, and then hollow like a pot bored at top; in 
this they BY two eggs, which they hatch by reſting on them, and 


ä covering 
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on a ſtool: ſo that only the rump and lower 
belly are of ſervice in the incubation. This 
ſingular poſition it is obliged to adopt on ac- 


count of the length of its legs, which could 


never be bent under it if it were ſquat. Dam- 
pier gives the ſame deſcription of the mode of 


chin! in the iſland of Sal *. 


The neſts are always 1 in the falt- 
marſhes; they contain only two or at moſt three 
eggs, which are white, as thick as thoſe of a 
gooſe, and ſomewhat longer. The young do not 


begin to fly till they have gained almoſt their 


full growth; but they run remarkably weh 


a Fas days after they are hatched. 


The plumage 1s at firſt of a light gray, and 
that colour becomes deeper, in en as 


covering the hole with theis tail. I broke ſome, but found nei- 
ther feathers, nor herbs, nor any t:ing that might receive the 


eggs: the bottom is fomewRat concave, and the hides are very 
even. Labat.. | 


They make their neſt in the marſhes, where they can find 


plenty of ſlime, which they heap with their claws, and form hil- 
Jocks reſembling little illets, and which appear a foot and a half 


above the water; they make the baſe broad, and taper the ſtruc- 
ture gradually to the top, che re they leave a ſmall hollow to receive 
their eggs. When they lay or hatch, they ſtand erect, not on the 
top but very near it, their feet on the ground and in the water, 
leaning themſelves againſt the hillock, and covering the neſt with 
their tail: their legs are very long, and as they make their neſt on 
the ground, they could not, without injuring their eggs or their 


young, have their legs in the neſt, nor ſit, nor ſupport their whole 


body but for this wonderful inſtinct which nature has given them. 
They never lay more than two eggs, and ſeldom fewer. Their 


young ones cannot fly till they are almoſt full grown; but will run 
Procigiou ly faſt. Damper, | 


I ð a ra 
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their feathers grow ; but it requires ten of twelve 
months before their body attains its full fize, and 


then they aſſume their fine colour, whoſe tints 
are faint when they are young, and grow deeper 
and brighter as they advance in age *. Ac- 


cording to Cateſby, two years paſs before they 


acquire the whole of their beautiful red colour. 
Father Dutertre makes the ſame remark +. 


But whatever be the progreſs of this tint in the 


plumage, the wing firſt acquires the colour, and 
1 always brighter than the other parts. The 
red afterwards ſpreads from the wing to the 


rump, then to the back and the breaft, and as 


far as the neck : only in ſome individuals there 


are flight varieties of ſhades, which ſeem to fol- 
low the differences of climate: for example, the 
Flamingo of Senegal ſeemed to have a deep red, 


and that of Cayenne inclined to orange; but that 


variation was not enough to conſtitute two ſpe- 
cies, as Barrere has FRY 


Their food is in every country nearly the ſame. 


They eat ſhell-fiſh, fiſh-fpawn, and aquatic in- 


ſects: they ſeek them in the mud, into which 


they thruſt their bill and part of their head; at 


* They differ in colour, their plumage being white when they 
are young; then, in proportion as they grow, they become roſe co- 
loured ; and laſtly, when aged, they are entirely carnation. De 


Laet, and Labat. 


+ © The young are much be than the old ones; hey 
te incline to red as they grow old: I have ſeen ſome alſo which had 
their wings mixed with red, black, and white feathers; I believe 


the 


A that theſe are e males,” 
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the ſame time they continually puſh their feet 
downwards, to carry the prey with the ſlime to 
their bill, which 1s fitted by its indenting to re- 
tain any ſubſtance. It is a ſmall feed, fays 
Cateſby, like millet, that they bring up by thus 
puddling in the mire. But it probably is nothing 
elſe than the egg of ſome inſect; for the flies 
and gnats are ſurely as abundant in the over- 
flowed plains of America as in the low grounds 


of the north, where Maupertuis ſaw whole 
lakes covered with ſuch eggs, reſembling the 


grains of millet *. In the iſlands of the. new 


world, theſe birds may find abundance of this 
| fort of food; but on the coaſts of Europe they 
ſubſiſt on Sth, the indentings of their bill ſerv- 
ing like teeth to hold the ſlippery prey. 


They appear to prefer the ſca-thore : if they 


are ſeen on rivers, ſuch as the Rhone +, it is 


never far from their mouth. They haunt more 


conſtantly the inlets, falt - marſhes, and low 
coaſts; and it has been obſerved, that in rear- 


ing them they require falt-water to drink 4. 


"Theſe birds always go in flocks ; and 19 fich, 


they naturally form themely es into a line, which 
at a diſtance has a fingular appearance, like a 


file of ſoldiers \. This propenſity to diſpoſe 
themſelves in ranks {till adheres to them when, 


P Euvres de Maupertuis, tom. ili. 7. 116. 
+ Peireſc. vita, 146. ii. 


De Laet, Labat, and Charlen oĩx. 
§ Hiſt, Gen. des Voy. tam. Xii. p. 229. 


placed ; 
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When they are engaged in fiſhing, their head 
plunged in the water, one of them remains 
ſentry, keeping his head erect + : on the leaſt 
menace of danger, he gives a loud cry, audi- 


placed one againſt another, they repoſe on the 
beach *, They ſtation ſentinels and Keep a ſort 
of guard, as uſual with all gregarious birds. 


ble at a great diſtance, and much like the ſound 


of a trumpet ; inſtantly the whole flock riſes, 


and preſerves in its flight an order ſimilar to that 


of cranes. Yet if theſe birds be ſuddenly ſur- 


prized, they remain ſtupid and motionleſs thro? 


tear, and afford the fowler time to knock them 


* They uſually reſt upon their legs, one againſt the other, in a 


ſingle line; in this ſituation any perſon at the diſtance of half a 


mile would take them for a brick wall, becauſe they have exactly Z 


the ſame colour. Roberts, Hift. Gen. des Foy. tom. xi. 5. 364. 


1 They are conſtantly on their guard againſt any ſurprizal! by : 
their enemies, and it is alledged that ſome ſtand as ſentinels while 


«the reſt are occupied in ſearching for food; beſides, they are ſaid 
« to ſmell powder at a diſtance, and are therefore approached with 


« dificulty. Our old buccaneers employed a ſiratagem for killing 
them ſimilar to what the people of Florida are ſaid to uſe, in 


«order to approach the deer; they covered themſelves with ox- 
« ſkins, and advanced againſt the wind upon the Flamingos, which, 
being accuſtomed to ſee oxen feed i in the ſavannas, are not intimi- 
« dated, and thus the hunters can eaſily fire at them.“ Charle voix. 
1 Theſe birds have ſuch a ſtrong voice, that any perſon hear- 
ing them would ſuppoſe they were trumpets ſzunding ; and while 
« they have their head concealed, dabbling in the water, like the 
« {wans, to find there ſubſiſtence, there is always one that continues 
erect as ſentinel, its neck extended, its eye watchful, its head 
K roving: as ſoon as it perceives a perſon,” it ſounds the trumpet, 


«gives alarm to its diſtrict, riſes the uſe ou wing, and all the 


50 del to! low it.“ Lan. 


down 
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down one after another. Of this we are informed 


: by Dutertre, and it may allo reconcile the oppo- 


fite accounts of navigators ; ſome repreſenting 
the Flamingos as timorous birds *, which can 


hardly be approached F, while others aſſert, that 


they are heavy and ſtupid , and ſuffer themſelves 


to be killed one after another . 
Their fleſh is highly eſteemed. Cateſby c com- 

pares its delicacy to that of the partridge : Dam 

pier ſays, that it has a very good flavour, though 


Jean: Dutertre found it to be excellent, notwith- 
ſtanding a flight marſhy taſte. Moſt travellers 
give the ſame account & M. de Peireſc is almoſt 
the only one who aſſerts that it is bad: but, be- 


ſides the difference produced by climate, theſe 


» « Their 8 and ſmell are ſo acute, that they can wind at 


4 a great diſtance the fowlers and the fire- arms; and alſo, to avoid 
« all ſurprize, they prefer alighting on open places in the midſt 


« of marſhes, whence they can deſcry their enemies from afar, and 
« there is always one of the band that Keeps watch,” Rochefort, 
H.. des Anti es. 

+ Theſe birds are d {Acult to approach: Dampier and two other 


fowlers hav ing placed t. themſelves in the evening near their retreat, 


ſurprized them ſo ſuccels fully as to kill fourteen at three ſhots ' 
Roberts, in the Hf, Ton, des Fey. tom. ii. p. 364. 
1 * © Sal da Avis,” ſays Klein. | | | 
iA man concealing himlelf from their fight, may kill a great 
number of them ; for the report of a diſcharge does not make them 


tir, nor are they alarmed at ſeeing their companions killed in the 


miaſt of them ; but they remam w ith their eyes fixed, and, as it 
were, ſtruck - with aftonih ment, till bs are all deſtroy ed, or at leaſt 
moſt of them. Cat. 

& Theſe birds are numerous near the Cape; their fleſh is whole- 


Tome and ſavoury ; their "EY is ſaid to have the taſte of marrow. 


Hi. Gen. des Fey, tem. v. p. 201.— They are fat, and their fleſh 1 
de icate. Rabe, 5 Tos | | 
of - . 

birds 
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birds muſt be exhauſted and lean with fatigue, 
when they arrive on our coaſts. The ancients 
ſpeak of them as being exquiſite game *. Philo- 


itratus reckons them among the delicacies of en- 
tertainments . Juvenal, upbraiding the Romans 


with their waſteful luxury, fays, that they cover 
their tables with the rare birds of Scythia, and 


with the phœnicopterus. Apicius deſcribes the 


ſcientifie mode of ſeaſoning them; and it was 


this man, , ſays Pliny, was the deepeſt abyſ5 of 
Wwaſtefulnefs ||, that diſcovered in the tongue of 


the Flamingo that exquiſite relith, which recom- 


mended it fo highly to epicures d. Some of our 


navigators, 


» When Caligula had reached ſuch a pitch of folly as to fancy 

_ himſelf a divinity, he choſe the pheniceprerius and the peacock as the 

moſt exquiſite victims to be offered up to his godſhip; and the day 
before he was maſſacred. ſays Suetonſus, he was beſprinkled at a ſa- 

crifice with the blood o! a Phenicopter . Calig, c. 57. 

I Vita Apollon. 7:6. viii. 


1 Cleanſe, waſh, and truſs the phanicopteras ; put it into 5 
« kettle ; add water, falt, and a little vinegar. At half boiling, tie 


in it a bunch of lecks and coriander, that it may ſtew: near boil- 
ing, drop into it ſpiced wine, and colour the mixture. Put into 
« a mortar pepper, cummin, coriander, the root of laſer, mint, 
« rue; pound theſe, pour on vinegar, add walnut-Cate. Pour 


« on it its own gravy, and turn the whole back into the ſame ket- 


« tle: cloſe it with ſtarch; pour on the gravy, and carry it un.” 
—O;herwvije: © Roalt the bird; grind pepper, loveage, parſley- 
« ſeeds, ſeſame, ſpiced wine, wild 2. lg mint, dry onions, 
« walnut-dates ; and temper the whole with honey, wine, pickle, 


“ vinegar, oil, and ſpiced wine.“ De Obſon. & Cendim. lib. vi. 7. 
Phænicopteri linguam pr æeipui Le JF 75 Apiei ius docuit, nepotum 


emmium aitiſimus gurges. 


Lampridius reckons among the extrav agancies of b Heliogaba- . 


lus, his ordering tor his tab! e dimes fill ed with the tongues of the 
| 25 ENICOPIETUS. 
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navigators, whether from the prejudice derived 
From: antiquity, or from their own experience, 
commend the delicacy of that morſe] X. 

The ſkin of theſe birds, which is well clothed 
with down, ſerves for the ſame purpoſes as that 
of the ſwan . They may be eaſily tamed, either 
by taking them young from the neſt , or by en- 


ſnaring the adults in gins, or any other way ||; 


for 
$herricepierus. Suetonius favs, that Vite! Mus bringing together the 
delicacies of all the parts of the world, cauſes to be ſerver! up at his 
entertainments, at once, the livers of ſcari, the roes of murænæ, the 


brains of pheaſants and peacocks, and the tongues of phenicepters ;/ 


and Martial, upbraiding the Romans for their deſtrucive taſte, 


- makes this burd complain in the following Unes: 


Dat mibi Fenn ens Homer 3 jed Lin 824 g 
Nora fapir - gad, ff garrula lingua foret ? 
* But above all, their tongue paſſes for the mot exquiſite mor- 
ſel chat can be eaten. Daterthe: heir tongue is very large, and 


near the root there is a lump of fat, which m2 hes an exretient mor- 


te!. A plate of Flamingos tongues, accopding to Dane, would 
be a diſh fit for the king's table. Roberts. | 
+ They are flaved, and their kins are made into excellent fur, 
which w ould be very uteful tor perions troude ed with a cold dedili- 
tated ſtomach. Daterter. | 
2 I withed much to have y Ourg ones to tame ; for this ſucceeds, 
1 I have ſeen ſome v ery familiar at the houſe of the governor of 


Nlartinico .. . In lefs chan four or five days the voung one $ which 


we took came to eat out of our hands; Ve 7 1 kept them always faſt- 
ened, without truſting much to them; for one which was looſe ened 
fied as twift as 2 hare, and my dog could with ditteulty * ertake it. 
Labat. 
„ A wild Fl lamingo having alighted 3 in a mere near our dwel- 
« ling, a tame Flamingo was driven thirher, and the negro boy wio 
«© had the charge of it, carried the trough in winch it fed to the edge 
« of the mere, at ſome diſtance, and concealed himfelf hard by: : 
« the tame Flamingo ſoon approached, and the wind one followed, 
6s and defiring to partake i in the repaſt, it Gs to fight and chaſe 1 
: 11 FO 
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for though very wild in the ſtate of liberty, the 


Flamingo, when once caught, is ſubmiſſive, and 
even affectionate. In fact, it has rather a timo- 
rous than a lofty ſpirit; and the ſame fear which 
prompts it to fly, ſubdues it after it is taken. 
The Indians have completely tamed them. M. 
De Peireſe ſaw them very familiar, ſince he gives 
ſeveral particulars of their domeſtic life. They 
eat more in the night, he ſays, than in the day, 
and ſoak their bread in water. They are ſenſi- 
ble to cold, and creep fo cloſe to the fire as to 
burn their feet ; and when one leg is diſabled, 


its rival; ſo that the little negro, who lay on the ground as if he 
« had been dead, ſnatched the opportunity to catch the bird by 
„ ſeizing its legs. One of theſe Flamingos, caught nearly in the 
« ſame manner, lived fifteen years in our court-yard; 1t continued 
« on good terms with the poultry, and even careſſed its fellow- 
« lodgers, the turkies and ducks, by fcratching their back with its 
_« bill. It fed on the ſame grain as the other poultry, provided that 
« it was wetted with a little water; it could eat only by turning the 
bill to lay bold of its food ſidewiſe: it dabbled like the ducks, 
and knew thoſe perſons io well who uſually took care of it, that 
« when hungry it went to them and pulled their clothes with its 
bill: it often kept itſelf mid- legs in water, ſeldom changing us 
place, and plunging from time to time its head to the bottom, to 
« catch ſmall fiſhes, which it prefers to grain. Sometimes it ran 
5 ee water, ſtriking it alternately with its claws, and ſupport- 
« ing itſelf by the motion of its wings half extended. It was not 
* fond of ſwimming, but only of pudd!! ling with its feet in ſhallow 
« water. When it fell, it roſe with great difficulty; and accordingly 
it never reſted on its belly to ſleep: it only drew one of its legs 
* under it, leaned upon the other, paſſed its neck upon its back, 
and concealed its head between the end of its wing and its body, 
always on the fide IHE to the leg which was bent.” Better from 
M. P:mun'cs, commander of militia in the diſtrict of Nepess at Sr. Do- 
menge, communicated by the Chevalier Dry 
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they walk on the other, and aſſiſt their motion 
by ufing their bill like a crutch on the ground, 
They ſleep little, and reſt only on one leg, the 
other being drawn under the belly. Yet they 
are delicate, and difficult to rear in our cli- 


mates: it appears even, that, though pliant 


to the habits of captivity, that ſtate is very 


unſuitable to their nature, ſince they cannot 


ſapport it long, but drag out a languiſhing 
exiſtence ; for they never propagate when re- 
duced to domeſtication. 5 
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